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VIEWS ON CAPE COD. 


On the following pages we continue our repre- 
sentations of coast scenery, and present a series of 
faithful sketches, drawn for us on the spot, and 
delineating some of the most striking localities 
on Cape Cod, a portion of Massachusetts exhib- 
iting many features of interest. One view in 
this series depicts the town of Provincetown, 
originally a part of Truro, but incorporated as a 
township in 1727, with the investiture of peculiar 
privileges, the inhabitants being exempted from 
taxation. At this time, and for ten or twelve 
years , it was a flourishing place, but at 
the expiration of this period, the people began to 
forsake the town, and before the year 1748, it 
was reduced to 
two or three fam- 
ilies. In 1755, it 
contained about 
ten dwelling- 
houses, and in 
1776, about twen- 
ty houses and 205 
inhabitants. Af- 
ter the Revolu- 
tionary war, it 
rose 

rom its state of 
depression. The 
town of Province- 
town is situated 
on the end of the 

ninsula of Cape 
God, and lies in 
the form of a 

It aver- 


in length, and two 
anda half in 
breadth. The en- 
tire township con- 
sists of beaches 
and hills of sand, 
and a few shallow 
nds. The har- 

is completely 
landlocked, and 
very capacious 
and safe, and is a 
place of great im- 
portance to navi- 
gation. This was 


7 


the first harbor at which the Mayflower touched 
in her passage to Plymouth, in 1620. Province- 
town stands on the northwestern side of thé har- 
bor, on the margin of a beach of loose sand. Im- 
mediately behind the town is a hill or cliff of 
sand, as seen in our view, upon the summit of 
which stands the townhouse, making a very con- 
spicuous landmark, which may be seen for miles 
from every point of the compass. The houses 
are mostly situated on a single street two miles in 
length, and running near he water’s edge, pro- 
vided with a good plank sidewalk for the entire 
distance. The street is very narrow and irregu- 
lar, and upon stepping from the sidewalk, the 
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WINDMILL NEAR HIGHLAND LIGHT, TRURO, MASS. 


foot sinks into the sand, which is so light that it 
drifts about the houses like snow in a driving 
winter storm. Although surrounded on every 
side by the ocean, 
ging at a moderate depth a short distance from 
the shore. In our view, the townhouse is seen 
upon the cliff; the building immediately beneath 
the flag-staff is the bank ; church to the left is 
the Methodist ; the next is the Orthodox, and the 
remsiuing one seen is the Universalist. Province- 
town has a large shipping interest, and a 


many whalers are owned and fitted out here. It | 


has become during the summer the resort of a 


great many strangers, for the purposes of fishing | 


and inhaling the invigorating sea breezes. It is 


about fifty miles east-southeast of Boston. In | 


the extent of the mackerel fishery carried on here, 
this port ranks as the fourth in the State, being 
surpassed only by Gloucester, Wellfleet and New- 
buryport In 1851, sixty vessels, with a tonnage 
of 4332 tons owned here, were engaged in the 
mackerel fishery, employing 688 men and boys. 
During the year 1852, 17,640 barrels of mackerel 
were inspected at this port. The population by 
the last census, was 3157. remaining 
sketches of our series were made in and about 


Traro. The settlement of Truro was commenc- | 
ed about 1700. Its Indian name was Pamet, and | 


it appears to have been purchased in 1697. In 
1705, it was erected into a township called Dan- 
gerfield, and in 1709, it was incorporated by its 
present name. The town is situated on the 


good water is obtained by dig- | 


northern extremity of the peninsula of Cape Cod. 
It is about fourteen miles in length, and three in 
breadth in the widest part. Excepting the salt 
marshes, the soil is very light and sandy, and free 
from stones or the growth of wood. No hay, 


| with the exception of marsh or salt hay, is pro- 


duced, and the appearance of the soil is dubious in 


| aoe to pasturage. The whole face of the town- 
sh 


is composed of sand-hills, and narrow val- 
4 of some of the 


leys and depressions. The to 
hills spread into a plain, and from these, in the 


northern portion of the town, nothing can be 
seen but the ocean and one wide waste of sand 
covered in places with moss and sparse 4 
and in others white, loose and drifting like snow. 
There is now no wood in this part of the cape, 


| although tradition says it was once heavily wood- 


ed; but from the present appearance it is hard to 
realize it. Pine seed has lately been planted to 
a considerable extent, and embryo pine forests 
are to be seen in various places. The Highland 
Light, delineated in another engraving, stands 
w an elevated cliff, and forms a conspicuous 

ject from the inland, as well as from the sea- 
ward side. The telegraph line from Boston runs 
to this lighthouse, and vessels coming into the 
bay are telegraphed from it. Not far from this 
light is the windmill, seen in still another engrav- 
ing, a fair oe of the mills with which the 
cape is studded. Pond Village, depicted in the 
third engraving, occupies the inside of the cape. 
The view we present gives a good idea of the 
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scenery and general appearance of the vill 

in this part of the —_ The hills which ~~ 
graceful and lar swells, are entirely destitute 
of trees or shrubbery, which give them a pecu- 
liar and barren appearance. Truro Beach which 
forms another of our pictures, is quite near Pond 
Vi . It forms no harbor, but vessels lie in 
the and communicate with the shore by 


\ | 


boats; the fish-houses, etc., make a ue 

ton by ar packets, and by stage, which 
runs ellfleet, Eastham, Orleans, 
Brewster and Dennis to Yarmouth, iles 
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THE WIFE’S DEVICE. 

Tall, bold, dark and frowning was the ont- 
line of the old castle, as looming up against the 
gray sky of a winter twilight, it first met the gaze 
of the illustrious man who had been condemned 
to a fettered life. And as the drawbridge was 
lowered behind his slow and weary steps, and the 
massive doors swung to again when he had 


a 
2 
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crossed the threshold, he felt that he was indeed 
immured forever, that it was idle to cherish the 
ving grave. 

The first night spent in his lonely cell seemed 
an eternity in length. In vain did he toss upon 
his stone-like bed, and strive to sleep ; while his 
passionate paces between his narrow walls only 
tore and bruised his feet and fatigued his limbs, 
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without bringing on anght of that wholesome 
weariness which y the eye and benumbs the 
feelings. Never seemed sunlight so beautiful to 
him, not even when abroad of a summer’s morn 
he had watched its ane tides flood the broad 
landscape that lay like pictured beauty before 
his vision, as did that first faint ray that streamed 
in through the grated window, and played amid 
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in him, his dun walls seemed to ex, ~ 
roof bore not down with that suffocati a 
that had been such an agony to bear, 

had a feathery lightness, pitcher of a 
seemed a crystal spring, his crust of bread the 
marrow of life. was with him still. His 
mind and heart, all that makes the true oo 
was free as the singing bird of the forest, 


vts 


the furrows which an had drawn upon his 
brow as with the rude touch of the torturing iron. 
Like the finger of Divinity writing there a choice 
= = blessing, seemed that sunbeam, that 
-colored ray from the arching 
nt, roy the fetterless world without. The 
and majesty of his manhood came back to 


captive, bie coal grew fange and with- 


him should never swing open 
bolt that had grated so hardl 
re like ’ g in p 
the when few hour 
replenish the scanty table. He could not divine 
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the cause of the sudden and mighty change; he 
could hardly realize that the lofty and poche 
ing form ch now seemed so proudly to tower 
night before. He did not know 
spoken to the soul that stood en- 
in that human form, and that the breath 


ch clung to every word was the breath of life. 

Nay, he knew naught of this; but he felt that 

there was a majesty about him as new as it was 
, as sublime as it was new. 

Well was it for the illustrious prisoner that his 
soul had grown so strong. Never else could he 
have endured the severe and rigorous treatment 
which was continually imposed upon him. Nev- 
er else could he have endured the separation from 
his young and beautiful wife, the fair, delicate 
creature that had slept in his bosom like a flower 
on a sun-lit bank, or a bird in a hidden nest, filling 


his heart with the music and fragrance of sum- 


EF 


mer. Little thought he of the many da and | 


toils to which she subjected herself, in plead- 
ing with his stern judges for a home in that old, 
stern castle. Little thought he that she was per- 
illing life to gain access to him, not only that she 
might cheer his lonely hours with the sweet com- 
panionship of her loving heart, but devise some 
m that should him once in out 
into the rude world, out under the blue sky, and 
to freedom of limb as well as freedom of soul. 
But never yet did iron bolts or oaken doors or 
— windows resist forever woman’s will. 
ever yet was heart so stern, but that at some 
moment it would have a kindly mood. And 


though months passed on ereshe gained her way, 
her patient daily and nightly toil was at length 
su , and one sunny morn in spring-time, 
when the ig sunbeam had showed a broader, 
brighter light, the door of the dungeon swung 
open, and the companion of his life and labors, 

and thin with weariness and care, but with 
a spiritual loveliness that made her seem almost 


angelic in appearance, appeared before his aston- 
ished sight, and ere he could press his brow to 
know whether it were not the phantasy of a rap- 
tarous dream, she fell on his m, wound her 
soft arms about him, and whispered : 


thee !” 


the castle walls to bear him at once to a place of 
safety, but within, there were none but cold, 


callous-hearted 8, whom she dared not at- 
tempt to bribe, a discovery should sentence 
them to a deeper and darker cell. 


But one day, when months of weary waiting 
had gone by, she obtained permission of the 
eee examine a large chest of books and 


He tarried by 


tron-like anxiety upon her brow, she begged he 
would obtain boos Nar-hher to send to a friend just 
outside the castle gates, and have her take charge 
for a while of her chest of linen, for though, and 
she sadly smiled as she spoke the words, its 
owner grew white shut up within a du , that 
re gray and yellow, and would soon be ruined. 
t was 60 simple @ request, 80 womanly @ one, 
that it was granted without the least ado, and 
early the next morn, the oaken chest was borne 
away—borne away, not with linen in it to whiten 
in the dew and sunshine, not with moulderi 
volumes, but with a human form, crouched al- 
most out of shape, its thin white hands — 
convulsively its beating heart, lest its wild, lo 


Who may — forth the weary hours of that 
ay, as the captive wife on bended 


its own bitterness ;” hers had a gall, no drop of 
which can be expressed in words. 

Yet proudly did she demean herself, when at 
length the story came to light, so proudly and 
yet so womanly, that the stern judges, who, when 
first they heard the tale, condemned her without 
& trial to an imprisonment for life in the same 
dungeon from which she had freed her husband, 
relented of their harsh decree, and gave her not 
only the freedom which she craved, but a laurel 
wreath, which will be fresh and green so long as 
the name of wife is a cherished anda holy word. 
—WMrs. Caroline A. Soule. 


ANTIQUITY OF LOAFERS. 

It may be consoling to some busy people, who 
groan over the losses of time occasioned by the 
visits ot idlers, to know that similar feelings 
have been experienced ages ago, as is revealed 
by a curious inscription discovered among the 
ruins at Pompeii. The excavations at the buried 
cities of Pompeii, m, Pozzerol and 
Capua are going on with renewed vigor, under 
the stimulus of an appropriation of money for 
the p from the Italian government. Here- 
tofore Naples had the work under its exclusive 
care and control. At Pompeii new frescoes have 
been discovered, and there is an inscription on 
the wall of what was probably a workshop of 
some kind, as follows: “ Otiosis hic locus non est. 


Discede, Morator.” This may be transla 
“ This place is not for the lazy. Loafer, depart.’ 
This inscription is as good industrial estab- 


lishments of modern times, as it was for those of 
ancient Pompeii. Its discovery is interesting, 
from the fact that it shows that human nature 
was the same eighteen centuries ago in Italy, as 
it is now in America ; that there were lazy folks 


workmen; and that it became necessary to put 


and loafers who would intrude into workshops, 
‘| and waste the time or divert the attention of the 
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CAPE COD. 
| pulses should echo forth, its pale lips pres 
With frantic motion to the tiny breathing aa 
: | : tures which had been drilled with painful toil. 
i knees and with streaming eyes poured forth to 
Heaven her prayers of love, or who may tell how 
anxiously her throbbed lest the jailor 
| should discern her falsehood, and ascertain that 
the roll of linen covered up so carefully on the 
couch and called her sick and almost dying hus- 
band, was but a ruse to hide his flight till she 
could feel that he was safe? The heart knoweth ig. 
| 
Once immured beside him, the same love that 
had sued so long and truly for that sad yet 
blessed es became earnest in endeavors to 
| set him free. They had friends ; outside 
had been entrusted to his care. 
her side as she drew from it one and another ar- 
ticle, till he was satisfied that nothing had been 
So it, that could either aid to soothe 
; ! or li them, and then went his way, without 
the least idea that through her mind had flashed 
At when he drew the bolt, with ma- 
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RESIDENCE OF CHANCELLOR WILLIAMSON. 


We present on this, and succeeding pages, a 
up of illustrations of the city of Elizabeth, 

. J., a place of some considerable suburban im- 
ce, whose rapid growth of late years is a 
striking evidence of the repletion of the neigh- 
boring metropolis. Notwithstanding it is the 
oldest (English) town in the State, it ranked 
among the second or third rate towns until within 
the past ten years, when the influx of residents, 
whose business is in the great metropolis, having 
given it a start, its prospects are now second to 
none of its sister towns or cities. The New Jer- 
sey Railroad, which passes through it, and affords 
communication with New York some fifteen or 
twenty times per day, and the New Jersey Cen- 
tral Railroad, which now extends from Elizabeth- 
town Point, on the one hand, to the mines of 
Pennsylvania, on the other, have been the imme- 
diate meays of the prosperity and full develop- 
ment of the place. The land on which Eliza- 
bethtown is situated was purchased from the In- 
dians, in 1664, by John Bailey, Daniel Denton 
and Luke Watson, and a charter was granted to 
them and their associates by Gov. Richard 
Nichols. The land was known and designated 
as the “ Elizabethtown grant,” and the first set- 
tiers as the “‘ Elizabethtown Associates.” They 
were not permitted to occupy their purchase in 
quietude, for there were a number of persons 
who claimed to have a title to the grant by virtue 
of a warrant from the Duke of York, and the 
commotions, strife, and difficulties arising from 
these rival claims, were seriously detrimental to 
the growth of the place. In 1665, Gov. Philip 


Carteret, of East Jersey, settled here, and fixed 
the capital of the province, naming the place in 
honor of his brother’s wife, Lady Elizabeth Car- 
teret. At this time there were but five log huts 
in the town, but settlers were soon attracted to 
the seat of the provincial government, and it as- 
sumed an air of importance, which made it for 
many years the most flourishing town in East 
Jersey. The first General Assembly met here in 
1668, and continued its sessions until 1682, when 
it was removed to Perth Amboy, and after fluc- 
tuating from place to place, was finally estab- 
lished at Trenton. A large proportion of the 
settlers being from New England, and such as 
were driven from England by religious persecu- 
tion, it is natural to suppose the doctrines and 
influence of the Puritans were paramount; and 
we find the first church edifice erected was the 
Presbyterian, which is, in fact, the oldest congre- 
gation in the State, ees | its origin in 1666. 
After standing over a hundred years, it was rath- 
lessly fired by the hands of a tory, named Jacob 
Hetfield, and burned to the ground in 1780. 
Elizabeth is situated on Elizabeth Creek, an 
inconsiderable stream, which empties into Staten 
Island Sound, about 2 1-2 miles from its mouth, 
where is situated Elizabethport. The two places 
are rapidly approximating, and will shortly be 
embraced within same bounds. The latter 
is a thriving place, having considerable trade. 
Steamboats and sail-vessels ply between it and 
New York daily, and the depot of the New Jer- 
sey Central Railroad being located here, gives to 
it an appearance of great activity. g the 
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me THIS MONUMENT 


REV.JAS CAWUIWELL 


CALDWELL’S MONUMENT. 


Revola war, both pa from their prox- 
imity to Staten Island, where a large portion of 
the British army was stationed, were subject to 
all the accumulated horrors of that struggle for 
independence. The inhabitants were continually 
harassed by incursions of foraging and other 
ap of sone, added to which, the disaffected 
their midst kept them in a constant state of 
fear and excitement. Being the main thorough- 
fare into “the Jerseys,” from whence the troo 
of the enemy drew most of their supplies, t 
streets of the two towns were alternately occu- 
by of Bntish and Americans, who 
uently encountered each other in hostile array, 
and shed each other’s blood. The influence and 
example of such men as Gov. William Living- 
ston and Rev. James Caldwell had a powerful 
effect to ig dye. the spirit of ous in the 
breasts of better part of inhabitants ; 
although it is not a matter of surprise that there 


should have been a considerable 
amount of illicit trading with 
the enemy, when the facts are 
considered. he Americans 
were poor, and paid in worth- 
less continental money, while 
the British paid for all supplies 
in substantial and attractive 
gold. The temptation was too 
great to be resisted, and many 
persons, whose patriotism was 
undoubted, preferred the mar- 
ket at Staten Island to that of 
the American camp, although 
the traffic at the former was at- 
tended with much danger, and 
risk of life and limb. When 
the struggle for independence 
commenced, William Frank- 
lin, the only son of Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin, was the royal 

vernor of New Jersey. Un- 
ike his father, he took sides 
with the king, and the provin- 
cial legislature declared him to 
be a dangerous enemy to the 
common cause. He was ar- 
rested at his residence at Perth 
Amboy, and sent to Connecti- 
cut, and William Livingston 
elected in his stead. This gen- 
tleman belonged to that noble 
family which furnished so 
many distinguished names to 
the annals of the Revolution. 


of the highest order. His pat- 
riotism was as eminent as his 
talents, and such was the high 
estimation in which he was 
held by the people, that he was 
re-elected annually to the office 
of governor, until his death, in 
1790. He was an active par- 
tizan, and was constantly em- 
loyed in _- cause of the 
Republicans. his, of course, 
attracted towards him the par- 
ticular attention of the enemy, 
and several attempts were e 
to seize his For this purpose, Sir Henry 
Clinton sent an expedition from New York, 
which landed at Elizabethtown Point about 12 
o’clock on the night of the 28th of February, 
1776, and marched directly to “ Liberty Hall,’ 
the residence of the governor, which was about 
three miles distant. Surrounding the house, they 
burst open the doors, and demanded of the 
frightened inmates the person of the “ d—d rebel 
e night with a friend, us escaped capture. 
Dissposieted in their search, the marauders de- 
manded his pa and effects. These were in 
the parlor, in the box of his sulkey, but the pres- 
ence of mind of his danghter preserved them 
from captare. Seeing one of the men about to 
seize the box, she claimed it from the officer in 
command, asserting that it contained her own 
vate effects, appealing to his sense of 
as a gentleman and a soldier, not to per- 
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mit a defenceless female to be robbed. He could 
not resist the appeal, and ordered a guard sta- 
tioned over the box, while the brave girl led his 
men to the library, where she surrendered to 
y oraging bags and decamped. 
On another occasion, when Knyphausen, who 
had marched to attack Greene at the Short-hills, 
and had been forced to retreat, was marching 
through Elizabethtown, a number of British 
officers stopped at the house in pursuit of the 
— who was again fortunately absent. 
hey, however, intimated their intention to take 
up their quarters thero; and as there was no 
gainsaying them, the females of the family re- 
tired to rest, feeling secure from molestation by 
the troops, while their officers were in the house. 
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shooting athwart the hall at the moment, and 
falling upon her white dress, he staggered back 
in affright, exclaiming, as he did so, ‘‘ God! it’s 
Mrs. Caldwell that we killed today!” Alarmed 
by their own superstitious fears, party soon 
after left the house without any further demon- 
strations of hostility. Governor Livingston’s 
proximity to the enemy laid him open to surprise 
and capture, and he was subject to constant 
alarm, particularly as a reward had been offered 
for his arrest. At one time it is said that Sir 
Henry Clinton offered a bounty for his assassina- 
tion, and induced a notorious tory to undertake 
the task. 

A view is given of “Liberty Hall,” the resi- 
dence of Gov. Livingston during his lifetime, and 
the place of his decease, July 25, 1790. This 


LIBERTY HALL, ELIZABETH CITY. 


It happened, however, that they were called away 
in the night, and a short time afterwards a party 
of tories and Hessians entered, and threatened to 
burn the house over their heads. The ladies re- 
turned to their room, where locked them- 
selves in, while the servants themselves in 
the kitchen. The dranken assailants soon found 
out the hiding-place of the former, and threat- 
ened to break in the door unless they were ad- 
mitted. At this juncture, one of the ng fe- 
males ( the same brave 


house, now the pro’ of John Kean, aa 
still standin leading from 
to Springfield, about three quarters of a mile 
from the former place. Another of our engrav- 
ings represents the handsome marble obelisk 
erected to the memory of the Rev. James Cald- 
well, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, in 
the grounds of which it stands. Mr. Caldwell 
was an ardent patriot, and through his influence 
the ter portion of his onan were led 
to adopt his views, and many of them were en- 
rolled in the American army. He himself joined 
the patriot host in the capacity of chaplain. 
Many anecdotes are related of his fervency and 
zeal fo the cause of his country, as well as of his 
God. Such was the animosity in 
the breasts of the tories by his activity and effi 


|| 
| 
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So 
saved her father’s papers), —y it best to 
show an appearance of courage, which they did 
not feel, opened the door, and as one of the 
wretches seized her by the arm, she grasped him 
by the collar in a threatening manner, which in- 
duced him to look up, and a gleam of light 
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ciency, that fearing for the safety of his family, 
he removed them to Connecticut Farms, about 
four miles from Elizabethtown, where he thought 
them comparatively safe. He was destined to 
bitter disappointment, however, for when Kny- 
phaasen marched from Staten Island to attack 
the Americans at the Short-hills, he 

through Connecticut Farms, which he reduced 
to ashes, and Mrs. Caldwell was killed by a ren- 
~ oy soldier, who had formerly been in the em- 
ploy of her husband, and entertaining a malig- 
nant feeling against him for some fancied affront, 
took this course to revenge himself. Mrs. Cald- 
well was lying down in an inner room, when her 
servant informed her that a British soldier was 
crossing the yard towards the house. She rose 
with her infant in her arms, and the wretch fired 
through the window, killing her instantly. At 
the time of her death, Mr. Caldwell was with the 
army at Springfield, in fearful suspense, which 
was only relieved by news received next morn- 
ing, of the murder of his wife. Mr. Caldwell 
was himself shot by an American sentinel, at 
Elizabethport, a little more than a ycar after- 
wards. He had gone to the port to receive a 
young lady, who had come under the protection 
of a flag of truce from New York; but not find- 
ing her on board the vessel, he took ch of a 
small bundle which belonged to her, — with 
which he was proceeding to his chaise, when he 
was accosted by the sentinel, a man named 
Morgan, who demanded the surrender of the 
bundle that he might examine it. This Mr. 


Caldwell refused, and was 2 go back to the 


vessel, he was shot in the and instantly 
killed. Morgan was convicted of murder, and 
hung at Westfield. The body of Mr. Caldwell 
was conveyed to the house of Mrs. Noel, in Eliz- 
abethtown, where his ion learned of 
their bereavement the next morning (Sunday), 
when they came to hear him preach. His funeral 
sermon was preached by Rev. Alexander 
McWhartee, of Newark, on the following ‘Tues- 
day. Previous to his burial, the body was placed 
where the concourse which had attended could 
view his remains, and after the services were 
closed, Dr. Elias Boudinot came forward, lead- 
ing a group of nine orphan children, who were 
by this second calamity left to the cold charity 
of the world, Placing them around the bier on 
which was the remains of their parent, he touch- 
ingly appealed in their behalf to the multitude 
assembled, which was nobly responded to, and 
they all lived to fill prominent and useful posi- 
tions in society. Mr. Caldwell was a man re- 
markably beloved by all but the enemies of his 
country. His church, which was a wooden struc- 
ture, and occupied the site of the present brick 
one, was given up to the American troops as a 
hospital ; and the spire was used as an observa- 
tory, from whence movements of the British 
on Staten Island were watched. Elizabeth has, 
owing to the rapid influx of persons from the city 
of New York, from which it is only about thir- 
teen miles, recently assumed an air of thriving 
importance, commensurate with its rapid growth 
and future prospects. Having been incorporated 
as a city, it is assuming all the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of a city government, and bids fair 
to take its stand among, 


its more prominent corporations. 
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truthfal represen 
busy scene. It is tak 
looking south, along 
middie ground the trac 
ng each other at an 


Chancellor Williamson (seen in our first engrav- 
ing), is situated a short distance north of the de- 

t, on the main thoroughfare, and ie surrounded 
S many handsome private dwellings. 
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A LESSON ON TRUST IN GOD. 
When Bulstrode Whitelock was about to em- 
bark as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, in 1753, 
he was much disturbed in mind as he rested in 
Harwich on the preceding night—which was 
very stormy—while he reflected on the distracted 
state of the nation. It happened that a confi- 
dential servant slept in an adjacent bed, who, 
finding that his master could not sleep, said : 
“ Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask you 
@ question ¢” 
Certainly.” 
“Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed the 
world very well before you came into it ?” 
“ Undoubtedly.” 
“ And pray, sir, doa’t you think that he will 
= it quite as when you ure gone out of 
q 


“ Certainly.” 

“Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t you 
think you may as well trust him to govern it as 
long as you are in it?” 

‘o this question Whitelock had nothing to 
reply, but, turning about, soon fell asleep, till he 
was summoned to embark.—Youth’s Penny 


BRIGHT HOURS AND GLOOMY. 

Ah, this beautiful world! Indeed, I know not 
what to think of it. Sometimes it is all grand- 
ness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far 
off; and then it suddenly changes, and is dark 
and sorrowful, and the clouds shut out the day. 
In the lives of the saddest of us there are bright 
days like this, when we feel as if we could take 
the great world in our arms. Then come the 
gloomy hours, when the fire will neither burn in 
our hearts nor on our hearths, and all without 
and within is dismal, cold and dark. Believe 
me, every heart has its secret sorrows, which the 
world knows not; and oftentimes we call a man 
cold when he is only sad.—. , 


GENIUS AND TALENT. 

Talent is, so to speak, a hand to do things 
with ; genius is an eye; hence the mr gy vd 
of the one and the personality of the . There 
are men of talent without genius—adroit, useful, 
able men; there are also men of genius witbout 
talent—bungling, inarticulate, neglected, wailing, 
unhappy victims, with inordinate ambition and 
little power. De Quincey, is a man of genius 
who has many talents, but wanting the one faculty 
which would. render them perfectly efficient— 
without a curb-rein, galloping aimlessly. 
— Vivian. 
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OLD AGE. 

Winter, whieh strips the leaves from around us, 
makes us see the distant regions they formerly 
concealed, says Jean Paul; and so does old age 
rob us of — only to enlarge the pros- 
pect of eternity us. There is something 
—_ beautiful in the contemplation of —— 

honorable old age. It is the harvest hour of 
mortality, when the ri experience shines 
forth, like fields of golden grain ready for the 
sickle. There isa quiet repose and steadiness 
about the happiness of old age, if the life has 
been well spent, that robs its feebleness of all 
painful suggestions. There is in that still noble, 
though wrinkled, brow so much that speaks of 
wisdom—in that eye, such philosophical expres- 


gracefully, on another it is far less becoming. 

Age is venerable, however, and when it is not 
worthy of our respect, it as promptly challenges 
our pity. There is something surpassingly beauti- 
tifal in seeing those whose heads are silvered with 
age, leaning for sup and guidance, in their 
turn, upon those children whose foots they 

ided in infancy. It teaches so forcibly the 
aws of domestic Lechaioods and illustrates so 
perfectly the fact of our dependence one upon 
another, at all stages, from the cradle to the 
tomb. It is a tender lesson of affection, also, of 
the purest kind, unselfish and dutiful. In these 
modern “fast” times, old is getting to be a 
lease, and nature is Jess and less inclined to sign, 
and there are no tenants at will! 


VIEW IN ELIZABETH PORT. 


sion—that one feels overpowered with profound 


respect in such a presence. 

ature, which does all things well, has wisely 
ordained those very peculiarities which we, in our 
ignorance, might regard as troubles. Thus, the 
partial deafness is the result, doubtless, of an ex- 
press and wise arrangement of Providence in 
constructing the human body ; the gradual loss 
of hearing being intended to give ease and 
quietude to the decline of life, when any noise or 
sound from without would but discom the 
nervous system, and oeene peaceful itation. 
He who would declining years of his life 
with honor and comfort, says Addison, should 
when young, consider that he may one day be- 
come old; and remember, when he is old, that 
he has once been on tly is, of course, an 
undeniable fact, that, while on one old age sits 


Rochefoucauld has eee: and wisely said, 
“few people know how to be old.” Tobe happy 
and beloved in age, it is necessary that we shouid 
be ever true to nature, and carry our age along 
with as, so to speak. We must never forget that 
we are old, nor think that younger folks are be- 
cause they do not look at life through spectacles 
like ourselves. We should strive to look ever 
on the bright side, that we may thus keep up a 
perpetual spring and season of flowers in our 
souls. Steele very bluntly says: “ A healthy 
old fellow, that is not a fool, is the happiest crea- 
ture living !” 
A LOVER'S LIKENESS. 
Her walk is like the wind; her smile more sweet 


Than sunshine, when it gilds the buds of May. 
Barry CoRNWALL. 
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CITY OF PEKIN, CHINA. 
The two engravings given on pages 119, 120, 
are accurate 


certainly very striking. The city is situated on 
an extensive plain in the province of Petcheli, 
between Peheio and Holupo. It is surrounded 
ty a wall thirty feet high, and about twenty feet 
ick, and, including the suburbs, it encloses a 
circuit of twenty miles. It is divided into two 
distinct portions—the north, or city of court, 
called Mei-ching, and the south, called Wai- 
ehang, a suburb. The northern department has 
_three separate enclosures, within the innermost 
of which are the imperial palace and the most 
splendid buildings. The well-known gate of 
kin consists of a handsome arch of stone, im- 
posing in effect. In many parts of the city, the 
streets are one hundred feet wide, but so badly 
/ as to detract considerably from their splen- 
. Alarge and magnificent Lama temple is 
conspicuous among the objects of interest which 
arrest the eye. Among these are a noble con- 
servatory, and a variety of mosques, temples, 
churches, convents and colleges. with the cele- 
brated imperial academy of Han-lin. Pekin can 
also boast of a journal, which, being subject to 
rigorous official inspection, may vie in this re- 
spect with those of Paris. Its manufactures are 
rcelain, colored glass, precious stones, the trade 
which is cuted on chiefly by fairs, some of 
which are held monthly, and some annually. 
The population of this remarkable city is estimat- 
ed at two millions. The imperial palace at Pe- 
kin is a fine specimen of oriental architecture. 
Vast and ponderous, it is at the same time mi- 
nutely ornamental and blazes with variegated 
colors. Two bold wings project from the ex- 
tremities of a lofty central building, the facade of 
which is releved by a deep gallery overhung by 
arichly decorated roof. The palace is divided 
into an immense number of apartments—the 
Chinese say a thousand—and is fitted up through- 
out in the highest style of “celestial” luxury. 
The chambers are described as spacious, lofty, 
exquisitely clean, and deliciously cool and fresh ; 
the furniture glitters with gilding in an infinite 
variety ef patterns ; the hangings are of superb 
red and yellow silk; the carpets are wove of 
bamboo peeling, and painted in the liveliest tints. 
In the state rooms, as in the main halls and cor- 
ridors, are antique bronzes, prodigious porcelain 
urns, vases of the most elegant shape, belonging 
to different epochs ; and broad, shallow recepta- 
cles of half transparent china ware, in which 
flowers and shrubs, dwarfed and cultivated in 
the most whimsical manner, flourish and delight 
the fancy of the emperor and his household, ad- 
dicted by nature and by custom to the quaintest 
forms of art. Behind the palace is a garden, or 
rather, park, where little pavilions, terraces, gal- 
leries, lakes, rills, and groves of fruit trees, with 
aviaries full of song birds and artificial caverns, 
affording shelter from the noonday sun, consti- 
tute a sort of earthly ise—eecentric, indeed, 
bat beautifal, and extremely characteristic of the 
race. The government of the emperor’s palace 
is confided to the direction of a special council, 
which comprises seven departments, charged with 
provisioning the stores, repairing the buildings, 


CITY OF PEKIN, CHINA. 


paying the salaries of the servants, distributing 
rewards and punishments, receiving the rents of 
the imperial farms, aod superintending the flocks 
and herds from which the imperial table is sup 
plied. So numerous a yes - neces- 

a rigorous system of discipline. On this 
a testi the male and female attendants of the 
palace are subjected to a weekly course of exam- 
ination concerning their personal conduct; after 
which those who have offended, are handed over 
to certain officials, men and women, who admin- 
ister to them a modicum of chastisement, with 
the correctional rattan. Eight hundred guards 
are attached to the palace of the emperor, in ad- 
dition to a body of executioners, clothed in red, 
and their satellites, in long crimson robes with 
hideous ed hats of black felt stretched on 
frames of iron wire, surmounted by bunches of 
pheasant’s feathers. These wild looking fanc- 
tionaries carry huge swords, chains, pincers, and 
other instruments of torture of strong and terri- 
ble forms. It must not be supposed, however, 
that simplicity is altogether absent from the pal- 
ace of the Chinese emperor. Some of the rooms 
are remarkably plain, being merely papered with 
blue, and furnished with a small bright-cushion- 
ed divan, with a flower-stand and a few vases. 
The “Book of Grand Study” indeed, recom- 
mends to all, princes and subjects alike, to culti- 
vate frugality, abstinence and severity of living, 
or, as it is figuratively expressed, “to make a 
lunch of steel blades and skins of wild beasts.” 
In other of the palace, the apartments flame 
with gilded representations of birds and beasts, 
of monsters and warriors, palaces and garden 
pavilions. The outside of the palace wall is 
covered with varnished tiles, with an occasional 
block of white marble. 


EXTRACT OF WORDS, 

The following anecdote is related of an Eastern 
monarch, and is exceedingly suggestive. We 
once heard of a distinguished physician who 
thanked God because he was deaf, since it saved 
him from hearing a world of nonsense. But we 
are inclined to think that quite as much nonsense 
enters through the eye as the ear. The monarch 
had a library containing books enough to load a 
thousand camels. “ I cannot read all this,’ said 
he. “Select the cream and essence of it, and let 
me have that.” Whereupon the librarian dis- 
tilled this ocean of words down to thirty camel 
loads. ‘“ Too bulky, yet,” said the monarch. 
“IT have not time to read that.” Whereupon 
the thirty loads were doubly distilled, and a se- 
lection was made, sufficient to load a —— ass. 
“Too bulky yet,” said the monarch. here- 
upon it was trebly distilled,and the only residaam 
was these three lines written on a palm : 
“This is the sum of all science—Perhaps.” 
“This is the sum of all a“ —Love that 

t.’ 


which is and 
lieve what is true, and do 
Religious 


sum 
not tel you believe.”—Monthly 
Magazine. 
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Sitting apart in the shadows, 


Body sunk in dreamy repose, 
Mind seeks an interior sense; 


Is most glorious recompense. 
Exalted spirit sees through space, 


And solves for me a mystery, 


No longer plaintive, singing birds, 


Delight mine ear—for music here, 


j A tender light illuminates ; 


Night softly presses golden Day 


As groups of stars, in crystal cars, 


Sweet birds sail dreamily along 
Near clouds of mist, like amethyst, 


I do not speak—I cannot think 


I feel that love has power to prove 
The human heart's interpreter. 

And while kind voices fill the air, 
They teach a lesson not of earth: 

That death, to me a mystery, 


Is only a diviner birth. 


I take this truth in humble faith: 
Religion sweet enough for me, 


A foil for cold philosophy - 
8 
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CLAIRVOYANT. 


BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


When the light of the sun is hurled 


In golden mounds, through purple grounds, 
O’er the western hills of the world: 
I feel a strange thrill creep o’er me 


In such prayerful, twilight hours, 
When south winds’ sighs are lullabies, 
Sweet as the breath of the flowers. 


Loud notes of the linnet and thrush 
Grow into faint, tremulous trills, 

And mournful tunes, like sad death-runes, 
Are chanted by the whip-poor-wills! 


And Heaven's dole to a quickened soul 


Though purple clouds and mists arise, 
Which seems so deep to human eyes. 


Whose carols are so sweet on earth, 
Near God, can claim a higher birth. 
The clouds, the waves, the leaves and shrubs, 
Prismatic hues slant through the dews, 
Which crown bright flowers at pearly gates. 
To nuptial couch by Twilight's side, 
All pause to kiss the trembling bride. 


Thought, winged-chariot to my soul, 
Soon courses through the ambient air 


Toward bright portals, where loved mortals 
Smile to meet me straying there; 
Mortals, bright-robed, guide me onwards, 


And break in wondrous choirs of song. 


That earthly zephyrs near me stir; 


Which shineth bright in utter night, 


And when the war of sects and creeds, 
With reasom wages bitter strife, 
The spirit feels that God reveals 
His truths of judgment, heaven and life. 
The thrush and linnet long have ceased 
To pipe their notes from o’er the lea, 
While thus entranced, my soul has glanced 
Near a celestial mystery. 
I sit within my darkened room, 
Sweet with the honeysuckle’s breath, 
While faith embowers in light and flowers 
The world’s grim statue men call Death, 


THE QUAKERESS’S STORY. 


BY BERTHA HOWLAND. 


Tue parlor door stood open, and Herbert Le- 
door opened and shut hastily, I had come to 


farewell. With my satchel still on my arm, bon- 
net blown back, and hair ruffled by the wind, I 
slipped to my mother’s side and waited till it 
should come my turn for the friendly hand shake 
and parting word. My father said he must be 
sure and come to see us when he returned from 
Europe at the end of the three years. Mother 


seconded the invitation. And as I laid my hand, 


mured out ‘‘ Good-by ” in a careless way. 

“ Good-by !” he said, looking down into my 
wind-painted face, “and don’t forget all about 
me; for I shall be back again one of these 


He went, and I dragged my satchel up stairs. 
to my room. I rested my arms on the window-: 
sill, and gazed musingly into the fresh, green) 
foliage of the dear old tree that had stood sentinel 
at my window for so many years. I pulled off: 
the leaves and slowly tore them in pieces. I did 
not cry—I was too joyous and careless for that. 
I remembered how pale he was when he first 
came to the East with his letter of introduction 
to my father, one year ago. How vexed I was | 
that mother would take him to our own house 
when he was ill, just because John LeRoy had’ 
been an old schoolmate and college chum of my 
father’s! I was afraid of him. His dignified | 
composure and slight reserve had awed my 
school-girl freedom. But that was all gone long 
ago, and now—how should I get along without | 
him? He was coming back one of these years. 
How long that seemed !: If he had only.saidéone 


of these davs! 


Roy was saying his parting words. The street’ 


share the leave-taking and receive my separate 


still soiled with chalk and ink, in his, I mur.) 
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Herbert LeRoy had never said in words that he 
loved me—had never spoken of his “ coming 
back” until the day he left—and yet I as firmly 
believed he would return and marry me, as if I 
were his affianced bride. Was it not my fancy ? 
Had I no cause? Eyes may say more than lips. 
He would not ask me to bind myself by a three 
years’ promise. But he should find I could be 
faithfal without being tied, remember without 
being reminded. 

Two years had passed, and my school days 
were just finished, when Cousin Marion Fisher 
came to live with us. She was eighteen, just my 
age. She also had completed her studies. 
What fine times we would have together! Then 
her brother, Fred Fisher, was clerk in a large 
warehouse in town, and though boarding else- 
where, was still one of our family. Marion and 
I “came out” into society. Fred took us to as 
many parties as we could desire—and chatting, 
playing and flirting, I formed a newer and larger 
circle of acquaintances. And ever beneath the 
merry, gay exterior, was the sweet, solemn 
thought of Herbert LeRoy. Not that I was con- 
tinually thinking of him; but whenever the 

hought came, it was just as dear, just as faith- 

‘ul, whether his face rose to my mind in the be- 
wildering ballroom, or his name crept to my lips 
amid my prayers. 

“« Where did I put those gloves *”’ said Marion, 
on New Year’s eve as, ready dressed for the ball, 
she stood in the middle of our spacious bedroom, 
and with her finger on her lip, turned slowly 
round and round like a revolving figure. 

“Misfortune number three!” cried I. “I 
wonder what is going to happen to-night to de- 
cide your destiny?” And I industriously laced 
up @ boot on one foot, while the other was all 
equipped in a slipper. 

Marion watched the operation until the end of 
the string was all neatly disposed of, without 
seeing what I was about. Then she suddenly 
burst into a merry laugh. 

“Look at your feet! Your’s is the destiny 
that is to be decided. You'll see your future 
husband to-night.” 

I thought he hadn’t started from Europe yet! 
Then replied quietly : 

“Not atall. I put onthe boot I had taken 
off, and the* is a sign I had better stay at home.” 

“ Well, do you think of staying ?” 

“Not without better reason than an old wo- 
man’s whim. Here are your gloves; I had 
rolled them up with mine.” 

There’s Fred’s voice down stairs, and 
not ready yet.” 
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“ Never mind, it’s only half-past eight. He 
can wait awhile.” 

Amid the hum of voices and the flutter of light 

dresses and ladies not less light, under the flash- 
ing gaslights I stood, as lady of the foot couple 
in a cotillon, The music shrieked. I broke off 
suddenly in my conversation with my partner 
and entered the mazes of “right and left,” 
and “balance.” I crossed over in “ ladies 
chain.” It was a strange hand that grasped 
mine—flexile, soft and warm, yet large enough 
to cover and enclose mine entirely, which owing 
to some awkwardness it did. To whom could 
that hand belong? A tall, graceful, supple 
figure, a finely-shaped head, ornamented with 
curling black hair, rewarded my investigations. 
There was an air of elegance about the man which 
pleased the esthetic part of my nature. But the 
face was not handsome, the features were irreg- 
ular, and a wavering, irresolute expression of 
mouth was only partially concealed by the brown 
beard. 
I had .arrived thas far when the owner of 
this physique suddenly reciprocated my atten- 
tion by commencing a closer examination of me. 
The dance went on, and I watched him without 
appearing to look. How elegant he was! 
And how pleased, honored, and favored the lady 
beside him seemed to feel! How she looked up 
in his face with a world more of admiration than 
a man should have seen in me, even had I wor- 
shipped him. Then I watched the lady, and 
getting absorbed, stood still in my place during 
‘ladies’ grand chain.” I saw my elegant oppo- 
site Jaughing, after vainly endeavoring to call my 
attention, and finally walking roguishly round 
the place where I ought to have been. How 
merry and gay he was! How the black curls 
shook and the dark eyes twinkled with amuse- 
ment at my stupidity. The dance was over. 
Marion and I were talking with a group of our 
friends. . Fred touched my shoulder. 

* You silly girl, why didn’t you wear either 
two boots or two slippers—not one of each ?” 

“T did!” I exclaimed, involuntarily glancing 
at my feet. 

Marion had been telling Fred of my mistakes. 

“OQ, I thought perhaps you didn’t. Mr. Bur- 
ton wants an introduction to you.” 

“Who is Mr. Burton?” I asked, carelessly, 
though my Yankee wit had guessed at once. 

“ That grand flourish of a fellow who danced 
opposite you last time.” 

oO ad 

“ Shall I bring him now ?” 

“Yes. He is very handsome.” 

“ Not near so handsome as your Cousin Fred.” 
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And he went away laughing; but I was vexed 
with him, nevertheless. 

“ Miss Fisher, shall I make you acquainted 

Mr. Barton ?” 

I spoke a little coolly as I bowed, and he was 
not at ease. But this wore off, and he was very 
entertaining and agreeable. We danced, prom- 
enaded, and had a quiet chat in a corner, and the 
evening seemed only too short. 

In the cosy sitting-room Marion and I had 
drawn the two arm-chairs into a neighborly 
proximity, and settled ourselves for a good long 
afternoon of crochet work and talk. 

“‘What was Minnie Lakeman’s dress trimmed 
with?” Lasked. ‘It looked like narrow white 
satin ribbon.” 

“It was folds of white satin. I went and 
spoke with her when she was standing right un- 
der the gaslight, on purpose to see her dress.” 

“ You saucy girl !” 


“She was none the wiser. She thought I 


really wanted to see her, and so I did; but I 
wanted to see her dress more.” 
“*Not that I love Cesar 
laughing. 
“ Yes, exactly. That worsted shawl she threw 
round her the first of the evening was sweet 


I said, 


pretty.” 

“T don’t understand why people will have 
shawls of Sketland, when zephyr is so much 
prettier.” 

“Which costs just twice as much, and no one 
would know the difference.” 

“JT should. I mean to make myself one of 
fine split zephyr. It is so much softer and 
lighter, like eider down, and then the colors are 
less glaring.” 

* Well, I don’t know but you are right, still I 
never should know Shetland from zephyr, with- 
out feeling of it.” 

Then we crocheted in silence for full five 
minutes. 

“Jennie, why didn’t you introduce that Mr. 
Burton to me?” 

“ Because he didn’t ask to be introduced to 
you, and it wasn’t convenient. You must try 
and be very charming, and then everybody will 
ask for an introduction to that sweet young lady 
with raven hair and dark eyes !”” 

Marion laughed. 

“ Did you see that gentleman who was intro- 
duced to me just before supper ?” 

“No. Did he take you down ?” 

“ Yes, and danced with me twice afterwards.” 

“T did not see you at supper time. What did 
he look like ¢” 


“O, he was fair—roguish blue eyes, light hair, 


splendid noble forehead, and rather large, hend- 
some, good-humored mouth.” 

“I don’t like light-complexioned men.” 

“Ido.” 
“That’s because you are dark. Opposites 
attract.” 

“ T’m sure you are not light, and you like Mr. 
Burton.” 

“T do like him; but then I never should fall 
in love with him. How do you know I like 
him ?”’ 

“You talked about him in your sleep after 
you came home. I thought perhaps that is the 
future husband you were to meet.” 

“O, dear, no, he is too dashing. All froth 
and no substance. I am neither light nor dark, 
so I shall love some one halfway between, like 
myself.” 

“ According to that you would have me fali in 
love with Mr. Dwight ?” 

“Who isthat? The light-haired—” 

The door opened, and Fred entered. 

“ All alone, girls? Having a nice chat about 
the party, I’ll warrant!” And he threw himself 
full length on the sofa. ‘* Don’t let me interrupt 
you; pray go on analyzing and criticizing the 
gentlemen as if I were not here.” 

* Don’t be so sure we were talking of gentle- 
men. If we had conversed upon that, as you 
think, ever-present subject, we should not have 
mentioned you. And as it happened, Jennie has 
just been exclaiming against the enormity of 
using Shetland for shawls, instead of zephyrs.” 

“ Light-haired Shetland shawls,” mused Fred 
on the sofa. 

Marion blushed, and I came to the rescue. 

“ Why, no, you incorrigible one! Didn’t you 
see that light-haired Minnie Lakeman, with a 
Shetland shawl on ?” 

“T guess he saw her, he danced with her times 
enough,” suggested Marion. 

“ Um-m-m, she isn’t very light-haired,” said 
Fred, with imperturbable composure; “no 
lighter than yours, Jennie.” 

“ Well, mine is light; I’m sure it is not dark 
like Marion’s.” 

Fred pulled out his pocket memorandum, and 
pretended to take a note, “ All hair is light that 
is not black.” 

“T hope you'didn’t fall in love with Barton, 
Jennie,” continued Fred, yawning as he spoke. 

“‘I don’t feel at all bruised or broken to-day.” 

“ He was very handsome,” said Marion. 

“ How can you call that fellow handsome ?” 
cried Fred, impatiently. “I’m sure his nose 
turns straight up, and his mouth is so large and 
loose he can’t shut it!” 
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“ That's outrageous, Fred ; I talked with him 
for some time, and when it was quite late in the 
_ evening, and if his mouth is large and loose 
compared with yours, he didn’t gape all the time 
we talked together.” 

Fred laughed. “Excuse me for gaping half 
an hour ago. I'll try and take pattern by the 
elegant Mr. Burton.” 

“You seem to have a special spite against 
him,” said Marion. “I didn’t see that he made 
any marked advances toward Miss Lakeman.” 

“I wish you would let Miss Lakeman alone. 
I don’t think she bored you with her company.” 

“Not in the least. On the contrary I could 
scarcely get near her to see what her dress was 
trimmed with. Those little folds looked so 
pretty, and ata distance I could not see how 
they were made.” 

Fred’s eyes opened widely. 

“ Well, I never saw anything like the way girls 
will pick one another to pieces! I didn’t know 
she had any trimmings on her dress.” Then 
after a pause, “ Don’t you know the figure on 
Mr. Dwight’s studs, Marion ?” 

“ Yes, for there wasn’t any.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Jennie, which of Mr. Burton’s 
front teeth had a piece broken off it ?”’ 

“* Both, for aught I know, and I wish you 
wouldn’t make such a fuss abouthim, Fred. He 
is very elegant and agreeable, but then he isn’t 
nearly so good as you are—when you have a 
mind to do your best, you know.” 

“I didn’t mean to tease you, coz,” he said, 
considerably mollified by the compliment ; “ but 
really, Jennie, be a little careful with him, for 
though he is a good fellow enough, generous, 
kindhearted and gentlemanly, he is a noted flirt. 
Last night wasn’t the first time I ever saw him 
by a great many times, and I know of his 
figuring rather strangely in one affair.” 

“What was that?” asked Marion and I 


“Tt would not do any good to tell you, girls, 
only take my word for it, that if he does look 
and act unutterable things he doesn’t mean any- 
thing by it, and only wants to make you like 
him.” 


“] think his manner is rather overdone,” I 
said, thoughtfally. 

After a great deal of coaxing afid teasing we 
succeeded in learning from Fred all he knew of 
the gentleman in question. Ralph Burton had 
been living in the same town where Fred was 
employed previous to his coming here. Being 
agreeable, respectable, and in good circumstances, 
he moved in the best society, where he created 
quite a sensation. After dispensing his atten- 


tions in every direction until he had won the 
hearts of nearly all the young ladies of his large 
acquaintance, he devoted himself more especially 
to one. Once every week he asked her out to 
ride, and twice every week he called at her house, 
until the girl, naturally enough, thought he in- 
tended to marry her. But the young lady was 
taken ill with a fever and could no longer go to 
ride, or play chess, or sing with him. There- 
upon young Burton heartlessly commences mak- 
ing himself agreeable to another young lady. 
Hearing of this, the deserted one grew worse, 
and for a time her life was despaired of, but she 
ultimately recovered. Meanwhile he was assid- 
uously waiting upon a third lady, which series of 
attentions was interrupted by his leaving town to 
come here. 

After Fred had gone, we sat for some time, 
silently thinking over the story he had related— 
at least I was pondering that, and supposed 
Marion was also. At last Marion said, in a mus- 
ing, quiet little way : ; 

“Mr. Dwight says I look very much like a pet 
cousin of his.” 

“ Marion, if Mr. Burton is such a flirt, and 
wants to flirt with me—I’m willing. I'll flirt 
with him, and we will see which will win. 
There’s no danger of my falling in love with 
him, and if I can break his wicked heart a little 
I shall be glad of it. I think it is outrageous he 
should act so to that poor girl!’ 

“Tt would be good enough for him. If you 
are sure you can win, I would try. It would be 
be very aggravating not to succeed, you know.” 

‘It would be rather so,”” I mused. 

And so we chatted on till the dusk prohibited 
crotchet work. 

The winter flew swiftly by. Ralph Burton 
did want to flirt, and he did choose to flirt with 
me. He did not escort me to and from parties, 
for Fred was always ready to perform that office 
for me. He did not call on me at home, for I 
did not invite him to do so. Butin company he 
was always at my side. Sometimes, not often, 
we were alone together. He would find some 
recess or retired nook in the large parlors or 
brilliant hall where he would seat me to rest after 
a dance, and take the chance for a quiet talk. 
I knew he was only flirting, but I forgot the 
great naughtiness of that when I was enjoying 


‘the pleasure afforded by his pleasant, easy man- 


ners and conversation. It was evident he knew 
I did not love him yet, and he was determined I 
should. It was only # question of might, and 
he would conquer me, When with him I did 
not let myself think that he sought me only to 
force me to acknowledge his power, and so grat- 
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ify his vanity by losing my own heart. It is 
pleasant to be loved, so I passively received his 
attentions, and “ made believe,” as children say, 
that I thonght he lovedme. And I did not have 
to act a false part when I let him seo that I liked 
his society. Fred’s summing up of his charac- 
ter was right. He was gentlemanly, generous 
and kind-hearted. If it was not for his selfish 
vanity, I often thought, what a noble, good man 
he might be! 

Meanwhile Fred held private conversations 
with his sister about me. Marion would do her 
best to assure him that I cared nothing for Bur- 
ton, and then come and tell me all he had said, 
not without some fears, as I thought that his 
anxiety was justifiable. But I knew I should 
never love him. Often and often had I come 
home from the gayest parties, and found that my 
hours of enjoyment only made me look forward 
the more earnestly to the days when LeRoy 
would come back ; and I went to sleep, not to 
dream of Ralph’s deep, brown, passionate eyes. 
The face that appeared in my dreams was clear 
and pale, and calm—the features regular, the 
forehead high, and crowned with rich brown 
hair, the eyes blue, loving and tender—Herbert 
LeRoy’s. Never but once had I dreamed of 
Ralph Burton, and that was New Year’seve. I 
only liked him. 

*T was the last party of the season. I sat on 
a low sofa, and Mr. Burton stood beside me. I 
was to be his partner for the next dance. Fred 
came towards me in the distance, and when my 
companion was looking down at me, he made a 
quick motion to me to come to him. Excusing 
myself, I went. 

“I must go home, Jennie. Marion says she 
would rather go with me now. Will you go or 
stay 

“ Why must you got What's the matter?” 

“TI don’t know. They have sent for me at 
my boarding-place. You needn’t go unless you 

” 


prefer. 

“T had better go—only—I am engaged for the 
next two dances. I don’t see how—”’ 

“QO, no, you had better stay, then. Mr. Bur- 
ton will see you home. I will speak to him.” 

“No, don’t!” I said, quickly and earnestly. 
“I had rather go with you.” 

I scareely know what made me say so, but 


there came over me a sudden fear of being alone — 


in the still night with Ralph Barton. Fred gave 

me a keen, searching look, and asked: “ Why ?” 
“I don’t know—nothing. I'll stay,” I said, 

repenting my foolish fear and distrust. 


Fred stepped back with me to my partner, 


saying : 


“T find I must leave here already—” 

“Now? Why, it is not eleven !” 

“IT know it, but I am called away. Jennie 
has several dancing engagements yet—shall I . 
leave her in your care ?” 

“*T should be delighted with the honor.” 

Fred turned roguishly to me, and said, “ Be a 
good little girl, coz, and don’t give Mr. Burton 
any trouble,” and then off he went, with fan in 
his eyes; but a strangely serious expression 
about his mouth. 

I watched him out of the room, and when a 
few minutes afterwards I heard the street door 
shut, and knew Fred and Marion had both gone, 
I felt singularly alone, and for a moment again 
afraid at being all in Ralph’s care. 

“T almost envy your cousin.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you think so much of him. Aren’t 
you going to smile again this evening, just be- 
cause he is gone?” 


funny. 
“Then it all rests with me? And I suppose 
your grave looks were all owing to my stupid 


“You are something of a hypochondriac, I 
should judge ?” 

“ Not much, only occasionally a little blue ” 

“It is bad to be blue, for the flowers of life 
will try to prove to you their existence by shed- 
ding their yellow pollen upon you, and you know 
what color that would render you ?” 

“Then you think to be blue is a verdant 
procedare 

“ Very, when there is so much to make one 
contented.” 

“ How much ?” 

“ How should I know your peculiar blessings * 
I know that every one here has enough to forbid 
blues. The very sound of music might make 
any one happy.” 

“They are forming in the sets. Shall we 

It was late when I left the flashing parlor. As 
I was intimate at the house I had put my wraps 
in a closet in the study. As Mr. Burton led me 
to the foot of the stairs, I said : 

“TI didn’t go up stairs. I had a private 
dressing-room below.” 

And I passed through the family sitting-room 
to the little study beyond. He followed. Both 
rooms were empty now. 

“I didn’t find this place all the evening. 
cosy little room!” 

“ Yea, I think it is. We always sit here when 
I come to see Katy.” 
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And having fastened my Sontag and pulled 
on my armlets, he took up my heavy cloak. 
Very gallantly he laid it on my shoulders, and 
arranged the folds of the cape, and then as I 
turned round and looked up at him while I 
fastened it, he blushed—blushed slowly more and 
more till he turned away from me in his confu- 
sion, and began examining the books in the 
cases. What could it mean? I never knew 
him to blush before. The thought just flashed 
across my mind, could it be that while Ithought 
him flirting he really loved me? O, no! He 
never said or did a thing to make me think so, 
which I could not easily trace to his vanity, and 
know was false and only for effect. 

It was one of those weird, fitful nights, when 
the sky is half covered with heaped up clouds, 
and the moon looks out now and then from the 
deep blue lines between them. Though I did 
not notice this till afterwards, I think I felt it 
when I first went out under the changing sky. 
The ground was frozen hard, the air was still and 
cold. He wrapped my cloak carefully around 
me, helped me gather up the folds of my dress, 
and then drew my hand through his arm, where 
he kept it snug and warm. 

We were very silent, for it didn’t seem to me 
at all necessary to talk, it was so still, not a 
sound to be heard, but our footsteps keeping ex- 
act time together. I always liked to walk in step 
with another, and then the regular footfalls 
seemed to beat a sympathetic measure through 
the breathless silence. He looked down and 
saw me smiling. 

“ What is entertaining you so much ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“I thought you were smiling, all to yourself.” 

“Perhaps I was. I suppose it was because I 
am happy.” 

Then, shocked at the sound of my own re- 
mark, I hastened to add : 

“T love to be out in the night. I love the 
stillness and quiet, and the fresh night air. There 
always seems to me to be spirits in the sky of 
midnight.” 

“ Quite a poetical idea.” 

“But I was not thinking of that just then. I 
was listening, not looking. Our footsteps 
sounded so regular, interrupted by no other 
breath of sound, that the beating tread against 
the’pulsing seemed to make a kind of music.” 

“T did not notice it—I was thinking of some- 
thing else. But I always keep step with who- 
ever walks with me.” 

“So dol. How awkward two people look if 
they do not. One steps while the other stands, 
one in the air, the other on terra firma.” 
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This conversation brought usto the door. He 
lingered a moment. 

“I suppose I shall not see you again very 
soon, I am going to be out of town for a week 
or two,” he said. 

“ When do you go?” 

“I start to-morrow morning at five o’clock, 
and I shall travel all day.” 

“I wish you a pleasant journey. There will 
be no mosquitoes to trouble you.” 

“No; but they will almost be here when I 
return.” 

“Does a couple of weeks seem so long to 
you 

“ The length of time depends very much upon 
where one is, and what doing. When I get 
back there will be no more parties—only long, 
dull days, and little short evenings, and then 
everybody will be leaving town for the summer’s 
rusticity. Do you leave town in summer ?” 

“ Sometimes; not always. I do not know 
whether I shall this year or not. I should be 
happy to have you call and tell me of your 
journey after your return.” 

“Thank you; it would give me great pleas- 
ure.” And he pulled the bell vigorously. 

Marion let me in silently, and led the way to 
our own room. 

“ What was Fred called away for?” I asked, 
as I threw off my cloak. 

“ A telegram from his—the—Mrs. Bennet sent 
for him.” 

* Who is Mrs. Bennet, and what did she want 
of him 

“ Her daughter is very sick, dying, and so she 
telegraphed to Fred.” 

“ Fred isn’t a physician. What do you mean, 
Marion? Is Fred engaged to the lady, or the 
girl, or anybody? He never said so.” 

“ Yes ; but we wont talk about it now, for you 
are tired.” 

“No, I’m not tired. Tell me, do. I didn’t 
know Fred was engaged. I should think he 
might have told us.” 

“T’ll tell you, sometime.” 

“No, tell me to-night. Draw that other arm- 
chair up to the fire and we will have a ‘regular 
talk.’ ” 

So Marion began the story of Fred’s engage- 
ment. In the little country village where Fred 
and Marion spent their childhood, Aunt Ann 
Bennet lived. She was aunt to the whole town, 
and spent her life in doing good, visiting the few 
poor who belonged in the village, and lending a 
helping hand toall. A poor widow, when dying, 
begged Aunt Ann to take care of her child. 
Aunt Ann promised, and received into her arms 
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a ten-months-old baby to take care of, and bring 
up in the way it should go. Aunt lived in 
the next house to that of Marion’s father, and 
little Tiunie Bennet, as she was called, always 
played with Fred and Marion. She was Fred’s 
first and only boy-love. After Mrs. Fisher died, 
many were the kindnesses and motherly watch- 
ings Aunt Ann bestowed on the two orphans. 

In the midst of it all I fell asleep in the com- 
fortable arm-chair, and as Marion never would 
speak of it again, I have only an indistinct idea 
that Fred was somehow embezzled into an en- 
gagement with Tinnie Bennet by Aunt Ann, who 
had great influence with Mr. Fisher. He had 
long ago outgrown that fancy, but his sense of 
honor kept him bound by his engagement. 

The next week seemed very dull. There was 
no Fred to happen in and tease us out of all our 
patience. There were no parties to go to; and 
if we promenaded for enlivenment, the pleasure 
of that was, I confess, to me somewhat lessened 
by the thought that there was not a possibility of 
receiving a passing bow from Mr. Burton. So 
I read and crocheted alternately, and my day- 
dreams were all powerful visions of the happy 
days of next fall, when LeRoy would come back 
again. Thus a week passed, and Fred returned. 
Tinnie Bennet was dead. Two more weeks and 
Ralph Burton came to see me. He came 
regularly, and I soon learned when to expect 
him. 

At last society took a galvanic start, and by 
some miracle got up a picnic. Ralph came im- 
mediately for me, and Mr. Dwight for Marion. 
So poor Fred, bereft of his usual company, in- 
vited Minnie Iakeman, and was just as well 
satisfied. Every one who remained in town 
seemed determined to enjoy himself as perfectly 
as possible on this day, and everything seemed 
propitious thereto. What merry bowing and 
laughing as the couples, trios or quartettes alter- 
nately rushed past each other, and rode slowly to 
be passed in turn! Perhaps Ralph’s horse was 
swifter than the others, perhaps he slily used 
extra means to increase his speed; whichever 
way it was, we were soon far ahead of all the 
rest. He was gay, and I was as gay ashe. I 
could not help thinking, as he adjusted one of the 
carriage cushions to suit me more exactly, that 
he was completely in the mood for flirting, and 
so was I—ergo, we would flirt to-day. Bat I 
noticed that whatever he said or did, he did not 
look at me. His eyes were off, glancing at the 
landscape, which, however, they did not seem to 
see, or studying the carriage floor. His manner 


toward me had altered much since the parties 


were over, and he saw me at my own house. 
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There was less of the gallant and more of the 
friend or brother about him. But to-day he was 
his old self again. We reached the picnic ground 
by a circuitous route about the time that the rest 
arrived. There was music and dancing on the 
green, and all the usual picnic arrangements. 
Then, as the sun cast golden bands of light be- 
tween the trees, the slow, rich chords of some 
old, familiar airs seemed the breath of the sun- 
light borne to us on the breeze. 

It was growing dark—nearly all had gone and 
the rest were hurriedly starting—when we rode 
slowly out from under the solemn old trees 
which had gravely shaken their heads all day at 
our sports. We rode as slowly now as we had 
swiftly in the morning. I was tired, and leaned 
back in my seat and talked in snatches. The 
mood was catching. The horse walked, and in 
the dusk I did not notice which way. Ralph 
hung up the reins, and turned half sideways, on 
the seat to face me. I thought he meant to 
make up now for his wandering optics this morn- 
ing, for whether he or I spoke, his eyes were 
studying my face. 

“ Which do you like best, Miss Fisher, fast or 
slow riding ?” 

“That depends upon how I feel. I enjoyed 
the fast driving this morning, for I felt gay and 
lively, and it seemed suitable. To-night I am 
tired, and if I were alone I think likely I should 
have been asleep long ago. So the slow riding 
and rocking jolts describe my feelings exactly.” 

“Then you have had the same moods that I 
have to-day—merry in the morning and moping 
at night” 

“ That is because we are together. You were 
merry, and I caught it of you; now I am mop- 
ing you catch it of me.” , 

“It isn’t exactly a moping mood I am. in, 
either,” he said, slowly. “I was thinking of the 
first time I saw you. It seems agreat deal more 
than a year since then,” 

“Does it? It isn’t a year yet,” I replied, with 
a sleepy, sisterly interest in whatever he might 
choose to say. 

“TI think I have lived three years in that 
time.” 

“You have? Wherein?” I asked, saucily. 

He spoke low, and with a depth of feeling I 
never dreamed he possessed. 

“T have learned to love you, Jennie Fisher, 
and I never loved before.” 

I trembled, and the blood all left my cheeks 
and lips to crowd around my heart. But I did 
not love him—O, I néver could love him!) 
did not look in,my face now. He was pale, and 
nervously folded over the plaits of my cape. . 
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“While you lived three years in one because 
you were learning to love, I have lived one year 
in three because the man I love is away.” 

The words were wrung from me, and they 
sounded cold and resonant within the three walls 
of the carriage. He stopped plaiting my dress, 
and looked into my face. There was a frightfal 
stillness. I was afraid of him, and wanted to 
shrink away, but did not dare. I watched the 
horse’s head move up and down in the dusky 
starlight, and I shivered. 

“ Are you cold? My shawl is here, let me 
put it round you.” ; 

“No, no; don’t !”’ 

But I looked up im his face, then, and my 
distrust and fear were gone. 

“ Are you engaged *” he asked. 

No.” 

“ And you think this man will come back to 
you?” 

I was indignant for a moment, and the blood 
all rushed back from my heart into my face. 
‘Then I answered, softly: “I know he will.” 

“ And if he does not, you will live on his 
memory ?” 

He had taken the reins absently, and was 
looking straight forward into the night. 

“ He will come back.” 

“ And if he does not, I and you may both go 
and be miserable ?” 

_“ What do you mean?” 

“There was no answer. The quick beat of the 
horse’s hoofs grew monotonous, still neither 
spoke. Ata turnin the road the light of the 
rising moon flashed into the carriage. It fell full 
on him, but kept me still in the darkness. It 
silvered the edge of his curling black hair, and 
fell over from the slight brows into the dark eyes 
looking so steadfastly forward. It hung in shin- 
ing fretwork on his cheek and lips, and tangled 
in his beard. I had never seen him sad before, 
and there suddenly came to me those words o 
mine, spoken so long ago, “If he wants to flirt 
with me, I am willing, and if I can break his 
wicked heart a little I shall be glad of it” “0, 
may God forgive me !” I thought, for indeed I 
was not glad, and I would have given all I had 
to have saved him the pain I knew he suffered 
then. And still I watched the moonlight on the 
slender brows and kindly mouth. He felt the 
look and turned. Then he arranged the cush- 
ions to be easier for me, and asked if I was com- 
Sg My heart ached with remorse, and I 


“ T did not mean to lead you on to’ this, Mr. 
Barton. Tam not quite so ‘heartless’ ab that. a 
thought you were only flirting.” = 


“Tt is no matter ; you cannot help it now.” 

And the tone was calm, but there was much of 
feeling beneath the quiet, common words. 
‘There was another dull ache of silence, and then 
‘he said, slowly : 

“ You can at least tell me that you have learned 
to love me a little in the past year? Perhaps as 
well as any other?” 

“ Why—yes.” 

“ And if that man should marry another wo- 
man, you will marry me? Will you promise 
me?” 

“ Yes, if that will please you.” 

He raised my hand to his lips, pressed it 
firmly as he laid it back in my lap, as if he would 
say “mine,” and then drove rapidly on. It was 
late when we reached my home. There was a 
harried good-night on the steps, and I was within, 
and Ralph Burton had driven away. 

One week rolled into another, and a month 
had thus passed. Marion and I had returned 
from a small shopping excursion. 

“TI have news for you, Jennie,” said my 
mother, as she sat holding a letter off at arm’s 
length to read it. 

“Any news joyfully received by the present 
company,” cried Marion. ‘Don’t keep us in 


suspense. 
“John LeRoy has written to your father, 
Jennie, and Herbert is coming home in the 
steamer that sails on the twenty-sixth. That 
will be in about three weeks, if I have reckoned 


rightly. He will be at home in six weeks, and 
will probably come here for a visit as soon as he 
has seen his own folks. You never saw him, 
did you, Marion?” 

“No. How does he look ?” 

“ Ask Jennie; she can tell you better then I.” 

I had turned round to the window, and was 
idly watching the light clouds as they flitted 
slowly by in the still air, and dreaming, as 
usual. 

“Come, describe him, Jennie,” repeated 
Marion. 

“0, he—looks very well—rather sharp 
features.” 

“ Neither handsome nor ugly, I suppose ?” 

* You had better ask if he is agreeable,” said 
my mother ; “ he will come home married.” 

What?’ 

The word shot out through my lips like a fired 
arrow. 

He has written home— I will read what 
his mother says : 

“* He will bring home his Italian 
whose beauty and merits his letters have 
fall for some time past. I could have wished 


of 
been 
he 
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‘And 


Marion came and lifted the latch and went away 
again. I sat down on the hearth rug; I lay 
down and put my cheek against it. I did not 
cry, but my breath came long and heavy. I 
could not realize it. The air was gray and 
thick, and life looked like one great gray mist 
through which I must walk. What would be- 
come of this stray waif on the rug? Was 
the future all misery? O, no. It is pleasant 
even to lie here. It is a pleasure to exist. I 
suppose spiders like to exist, too. I wonder 
what I kill them for? And then I lay still and 
tried not to think. So I fell asleep and dreamed 
that I was walking on a long, sandy beach, in a 
misty twilight, and behind the cheerful lights of 
a little village were shining ; but all around and 
before me hung the heavy ocean mist. The long 
line of sand was interminable, and the beat of 
the waves was monotonous as I walked on. 
Often I looked back, but the village faded away, 

' and only the bright lights shone like a cluster of 
golden stars. I grew tired of my journey. 
Oftener and oftener I looked back, and more and 
more beautiful seemed the far-off stars. Then I 
could go no farther, and sank upon the sand, 
and my gray hair streamed down over my face. 
I woke with tears of self-pity on my cheek, 
and my kitten nestling in my neck. A kind of 
apathy had come over me. The long summer 
twilight had deepened into evening, and the tea- 
bell had rung long ago. Marion was alone in 
the sitting-room. The rest still lingered about 
the tea-table. 

“ Didn't you go down to tea, Marion ?” 

“No. I thought you didn’t want any; so I 
said we lunched at Goldthwaite’s, which we have 
done times enough, if not to-day.” 

“You are very good, Marion dear.” 

“ Let us go to the door. It is a glorious even- 
ing, and the moonlight looks beautifully through 
the trees.” 

I passively submitted. We opened the door, 
and Ralph Burton stood with his hand on the 
bell-knob. We passed into the parlor, and Mar- 
ion stopped to arrange a cape upon the hat tree. 

“T could not keep away, Miss Fisher. You 
will let me come and see you, wont you ?” 
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“I am glad to see you, Mr. Burton. Be 
seated.’* 

Marion returned, and relieved me by talking 
as fast as she could. Fred came, and we grew 
merry. How I tried to be merry on that even- 
ing! I had never needed to try to be merry be- 
fore ; and I fear I made but sorry work of it. 
Fred left early, and Marion followed him to the 
door, where she kept him talking in the moon- 
light. Mr. Burton and I were again alone to- 
gether. As he rose to go, he turned and said, 
half playfully, half in earnest : 

“ That gentleman isn’t married yet, is he ?” 

The blood rushed up over my cheeks and fore- 
head. Icovered my face with my hands and 
sank back into my chair. With earnest eager- 
ness he tossed away his hat, knelt before me, 
and, clasping his hands on my lap, looked up at 
me with a kind of pitying joy. He had not tried 
to uncover my face, but I could not keep it cov- 
ered while I felt those great brown eyes looking 
way through my useless fingers. I let my hands 
fall in my lap, and they were caught and held in 
those warm, soft, brown.ones of his. Then my 
eyes crept slowly up from the hands to his face, 
to his eyes. 

“ Jennie, will you keep your promise ?” 

“TI will marry you, Ralph.” 

Then he rose, touched his lips to my forehead, 
and, like no lover of whom I ever heard, took up 
his hat and left the house. 

The next evening he came again. I heard 
the ring and knew it was he. I heard Rosy 
show him into the parlor, and go to the sitting- 
room forme. Then she knocked at my room 


“ There’s a gintleman in the parlor to see ye.” 

“T'll go down.” 

“ Who is it, Jennie ?” asked Marion. 

“ Ralph, I suppose,” and I went down to the 
parlor. He had heard my step, and was half 
way across the room to meet me. He took both 
my hands in his and looked into my face with 
those deep, passionate eyes, as he said “ good 
evening,” and then took his lover’s privilege, 
and kissed my lips. The tears started to my 
eyes. How I had saved my lips and often 
thought no one but LeRoy should ever kiss them. 
O, LeRoy! Bat if I could never have LeRoy’s 
was next best. I would forget LeRoy’s, and 
know only that which I could have. 

settled. Father said he would make a kind, good 
husband. Marion helped me to plan, and make 
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had been content with a wife of his own land. 
But when he wrote how good and beautiful she 
is, and that he had promised to bring her to 
America with him, and begged me to welcome 
her as a daughter, and love her, 
if the dear boy ie happy, surely 1 | 
r boy is , surely I 8 
he is all the child wo bere | 
The air closed around me—the fleecy clouds 
looked dull and gray in the black-blue sky—and 
I went up stairs to my room and locked the door. 
door. 
“Is Miss Janie here?” 
“Yes.” 
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my outfit, and never stopped tothink. Fred 
looked serious. 

Ralph begged me to set an early day for the 
wedding. A miserable feeling of pique took 
possession of me and moved me to comply. I 
would be married when LeRoy came home. He 
should not think that I had waited for him any 
more than he for me, 

Monday morning came at last, and the next 
Wednesday was to be my wedding day. The 
sun rose in golden glory, and crept behind a 
leaden cap of clouds. 

“Tt will rain,” I said, “and I shall wear a 
morning wrapper all day, and get ever so much 
work done.” 

“ Some one will be sure to come if you do not 
dress,” said Marion. 

“Not in a storm, certainly.” 

So all the morning long we sat in our room, 
Marion finishing off a pile of handkerchiefs for 
my lazy self, while I labored on a worsted pattern 
of many colors. At noon a drizzling rain com- 
menced, and we sat down for an afternoon like 
the morning. But before two hours had passed, 
there came a summons from mother to come to 
the drawing-room. 

“Who can it be ?” 

“It’s a gintleman,” and further Rosy knew 
not. 

“It’s Ralph, I’m sure. I don’t see what he 
wanted to come in the rain for! I’ve a good 
mind to go down in my wrapper just as I am,” 
and I smoothed my hair impatiently. 

“ Better dress,” said Marion, I'll help 
you. It will not take long, and then you will be 
ready if any one else should come.” 


So I dressed and went down. At the parlor 


door I stopped with my hand on the knob, It 


was LeRoy’s voice within. It flashed across 
me, “It is just three years ago to-day since I 
bade him good-by here.” And the air d 


and out again, and took mother’s vacant seat 
beside him. I wanted LeRoy to know I could 
be married as well as he, yet I was half afraid I 
should forget to love Ralph if I was not near 
him. But Ralph went away soon, and when I 
came back from the door, mother was just 
saying : 

“ Why didn’t you bring your wife, Herbert? 
We should all have been glad to see her. Your 
mother wrote us that she is an Italian lady, and 
both good and beautiful.” 

The color flushed up over his white fore- 
head, but he laughed, and answered good 
naturedly : 

“That was all a mistake of mother’s. The 
beautiful Italian lady is a beautiful Italian little 
girl, and I never had the slightest idea of marry- 
ing her. I didn’t know mother wrote that to you.” 

I did not hear any more. I stood by the win- 
dow and looked out. The wicked voices 
whistled and whispered, ‘Run, Jennie, run to 
your room. You will faint.” 

“I will not faint,” I stoutly answered. 

So I stayed until the tea bell rang. Then at 
tea I hid my bread and butter, or slipped it over 
to Marion—eat it I could not. And then there 
came a long eternity till bedtime. 

I was married to Ralph Burton, and long, long 
years had passed. His hair and mine were turn- 
ing gray. He sat beside the fire in his arm-chair, 
and Tin mine. We went through life together, 
yet apart, for still there rose between us my old 
love for LeRoy. I saw ReRoy’s calm face in 
the glowing coals and in the gathering darkness. 
It irked me, just the sight of Ralph's kind face, 
or the touch of his loving hand. And “O,” I 
thought, “’tis misery to be wedded thus.” And 


would it have been quite so bad, 1 wondered, 
if LeRoy had come back married too? 
Should I never forget LeRoy? And was my 
husband happy? He knew I loved another bet- 


fall of elfin voices, crying, ‘‘ He has come, he has 
come! Go in—you must go in!’ I muttered to 
myself, “You have your part to play, Jane 
Fisher. Brave it through, and of all things, 
don’t think !” 

The first thing I saw was Ralph, sitting on 
the sofa by mother. She rose to say with moth- 
erly pride : 

“Here’s Jennie, Herbert. You would not 
know her, would you, she has grown such a 
woman 

“0, yes, should know her anywhere,” he 
said, holding out his hand for mine. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. LeRoy,” I said, as 
gladly as I could. 


Then as Ralph rose I slipped my hand in his, ! 


ter, and wedded me knowingit. Had he re- 
pented too? There was a drooping sadness in 


the corners of his mouth, and a dreary sadness 


in his eyes, Ralph was not happy. But he 
reached over and took my hand in his, and a 
sickening horror came over me, and J awoke. 
O, Heaven, ’twas all a dream, only a dream! 
But it might be true. O, no, it could not be so 
bad. I clasped my hands, and thought “ Ralph 
loves me, Ralph loves me—I must marry 


“Iam glad you are going to be here at the 
wedding, Herbert,” said my mother, as they 
met in the sitting-room in the morning. 

_ “ What is it—a public wedding—and who is 
to be married ?”’ 
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“Why, dear me, don’t you know, yet? Jen- 
nie is to be married this week.” 

Jennie ?” 

“Why, yes, to Mr. Burton, who was here 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“T thank you for your invitation, but I 
hardly think I can be here. I have business 
that needs attention, so I leave to-morrow 
morning.” 

“O, you must put it off for a day; the wed- 
. ding is to-morrow evening.” 

“T am sorry.” 

He turned round on the music stool where he 
sat, opened the piano and began playing a little 
low melody of his own. Mother went out, and 
Icame in. Some strong attraction drew me, and 
I went and stood by his side. He stopped. 

“Go on, please, I like it.” 

He turned round facing me. “ You are going 
to be married, Miss Jennie 2?” 

He used to call me Miss Jennie when I was a 
little girl. 

I suppose so.” 

He turned back and began a strange, wild 
piece with great sobbing, wailing chords, that 
were half dischords. I could not stay, and 
started to ran away, when Marion entered with 
a card which she handed me. 

“ There is a lady in the parlor who wants to 
see you.” 

I read the card, “Aunt Ann Bennet,” in 
Marion’s handwriting. Aunt Ann Bennet evi- 
dently did not use cards. 

“I don’t know her. I never saw her in my 
life, and I don’t want to now.” 

“ You must go; she says it is business of im- 


portance, and Aunt Ann never intrudes where it 


is unnecessary.” 

So I went. A large, heavily-built woman rose 
to meet me. 

“Jennie Fisher, I suppose ?” 

I bowed. ‘‘ Take this seat, Mrs. Bennet, it is 
easier.” 

“ Thank thee, dear.” And she settled herself 


comfortably in the great chair. ‘I have a long 
story to tell thee this morning, and I would not 
trouble thee with it now, or ever, if I could 
without sin leave it untold.” 

“Ic is no trouble to me. I am at leisure, and 
shall be glad to hear a story,” I said, mechan- 
ically, half pleased at any diversion from my own 


wild and meaningless thoughts. 

* But it is a sad story, and of thy own father. 
I wish I need not tell thee.” And she sighed in 
kindly sympathy, and then wenton. “1 am an 
old woman, now, about as old as thy grand- 
mother would be if she had lived. And I have 


watched thy father and his brother as they grew 
up to be men for maay years. Abel Fisher, that 
was Fred’s father, was very steady, and straight- 
forward, but Harry, and that’s thy father, was 
very wild and reckless in his youth. But then 
they were the very best society, and we all 
thought Harry would outgrow it—and so he has. 
There was a very pretty girl in our village, but 
she was poor. Harry could not be content with 
other follies, but he must fall in love with her. 
He kept it very secret, though, for he knew his 
family would never hear to such ap alliance. 
But he took her up to the city, and married her 
there, and told her to keep their union private for 
awhile. Then he went to Europe and left her 
with an old, bed-ridden mother, and an unborn 
babe, not without money, it is true, but without 
friend or counsel. Her mother died, and Mary 
came to me, and with me her child was born. 
She charged me to love it, and see that it was 
brought mp as a Fisher should be, and then she 
died. Thy father meant better than he did, I 
know, but men are very thoughtless, child; 
thee’ll find it so. When Harry Fisher came 
home I sent for him, and told him Mary Dix was 
dead. He had heard of it before. Then I told 
him his child was living, he should see it. No, 
he would not. He would pay me, and I should 
keep it He was afraid that he might love it, 
and that the fine lady he was going to marry 
would not like another woman’s baby to take care 
of. But he did thy mother wrong there. I did 
not know all that then, and so I said: 

“« The child shall never touch a penny of thy 
money, Henry Fisker.’ 

“For I knew then what I could do. There 
was a good man living in Wexford, and he hada 


good, motherly woman for a wife; but they had 
no children, and she had liked this infant, and 
often wished it was hers when I was visiting her 
a year ago. The child was not yet two years 
old, she should have it for her own, and they 
would love it. Sol gave the child away to 


them, ©, he wasa handsome boy! He had 


his mother’s rich, black hair and brown eyes, and 
his father’s broad, white forehead. But no one 
of the Fishers ever knew what became of him, 
nor wanted to know, if only I would never bring 
him forward for them to own. I did not bring 
him forward, for he was very happy in his home, 


and he never knew that the good people he called 


his parents were not so. They are dead now, 
and they have left him all their money. And he 
might have lived on so all his life—I never would 
have let him know the truth—but that he must 
needs fall in love with thee. Ralph Burton is 
thy brother, Jennie Fisher.” 


“Ralph my brother! Dear Ralph, 0, I could 
love him now! And O, LeRoy!” 

I had started from my chair, but I did not 
speak, and Aunt Ann took my hand and 
“ poored ” my hair down softly and said : 

“Don’t, don’t thee feel so bad, poor child! 
There, cry, and thee’ll feel better.” 

And so I cried; not so much for grief as for 
the strange relief that Ralph should be my 
brother, and not my husband. 

“?T was good in you, Aunt Ann, to come and 
tell me in season,” I murmured. 

“TI scarcely thought thee’d think so,” she re- 
plied ; “but I’m glad thee does. Now will thee 
go and ask thy father to come here? I must 
tell him this story too.” 

I went, and sent Marion to call my father. 
All in the solitude of my chamber I sat me down 
to think. There stood my truuk, half packed— 
I should not want it now. There were bits of 
lace and ribbon, and silks, in my work ,basket—I 
should not need them now. Poor Ralph—dear 
Ralph—my brother! And then I wondered at 
the strange account of my own father’s youth. 
He had always been so kindly, careful, and 
thoughtfal for mother and for me. Could he 
ever have been so wild and reckless as Aunt Ann 
said* Ah, a perfect man is like a perfect circle 
—and there are no such—and most men are like 
many-sided polygons with some neutrant angles. 
How would all chis dreadful tangle straighten ¢ 
Z could do nothing ; I must only wait for others 
to unsnarl the silken threads of mistaken loves 
wound round mistaken people. 

So I sat and waited. I heard Aunt Ann go 
out—I knew her soft but heavy tread—I heard 
Ralph’s pull upon the bell, I knew ’twas his, and 
O, how every quiver of its ring made dull pain 
in my heart! It was the knell of all his hopes. 
Ralph never loved before, he never would again. 
I heard my father’s voice, he had called Ralph 
into the parlor. Then I could not hear another 
sound, and so crept out and sat down in the up- 
per hall, where the hum of their faint voices be- 
low just reached me. It was father, he was 
telling him the story now. There came a few 
slow-spoken syllables, one word of exclamation 
from Ralph, and then a low, confused, murmur- 
ing sound. A long, long time it seemed, and 
then the door slowly opened. I was down stairs 
ina minute, and with both arms about Ralph’s 
neck. 

“I love you, Ralph, just the same. You 
know I do, dear Ralph !” 

He did not answer, but just folded round me 
both his arms, and I thought what a great, great 
heart was beating warm within him. 
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“ God bless you, Jennie!” He laid his cheek 
against my hair, and his voice trembled. He 
said again, “ God bless you!” lower than before, 
and put me gently off. 

“ You need not send me away, Ralph. You 
are my brother now.” 

“I cannot be a brother to you, Jennie—I 
cannot,”’ 

Once more he folded me in his arms, lightly 
kissed my forehead—and was gone. 

The weeks rolled by on leaden wheels. Le- 
Roy went on that day, and Ralph had vanished. 
I could not bear to think, and so I got great 
books and read, while the gossips ran about the 
streets like squirrels in the wood. But when the 
nine days wonder was over and everything went 
on just as before, when people left off staring at 
me in the street with prying curiosity, or still 
more impertinent pity, then I felt as if the world 
and all my friends were living, and I was dead. 
The winter came, and Fred and Marion went 
out as before. I liked to hear them tell their 
stories afterwards, but had no desire to go 
myself. 

In the spring we had a double wedding—Mr. 
Dwight and Marion, and Fred and Minnie Lake- 
man. Marion wanted me for bridesmaid, but I 
could not. I dreaded a wedding as a burned 
child dreads the fire. She went to a distant city. 
Fred still lived in town. 

And now Iam alone. How dreadfully alone 
it seems! A whole library of books would not 
drown thought now. I think, in this empty 
stillness, even while I walk about the house; I 
think while I sit at table; I think when I try to 
sleep. And now I remember that I am still 
alive, and must live. Shall I just exist as for 
the last six months, and call that living? What 
shall Ido? Ido not need to work—I almost 
wish I did. I went tosee Aunt Ann; she would 
tell me what to do. 

“ Thee is a poor, poor child, and poorer still 
because thee’s rich,” she said. 

And when I told her that all my life was left 
upon my hands, and asked her to tell me what to 
do with it, she looked at me and sighed, and 
shook her head, and muttered : 

“ Ah, poor child, thee’s worse off now than 
Mary Dix. Harry Fisher has his punishment 
in seeing thy sorrow. But thee is punished too, 
and thee did not deserve it.” 

Then my conscience rose. “O, yes, I did de- 
serve it. But now what shall Ido? I must do 
something. I cannot crochet and embroider in 
crewel all my life.” 

“No, indeed, thee cannot. And will thee 
come to me and help to do good among the 
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poor? There’s room for thee and all thy wealth 
among the poor. Will thee come ?” 

She held out her large, square hands to me. 
T hesitated. 

“T must go home and tell my father and my 
mother all about it first,” and I was glad of an 
excuse to defer my decision. 

Then at home I found a note from Marion. 
I must come and spend the winter with her. It 
would cheer meup. I would not be an imbecile 
old woman to be invited for a long visit to be 
taken care of, and made happy. I would not go. 
Bat at the end she said : 

“ Henry’s mother and sister live with us; they 
are both invalids, but so good and kind I know 
you will love them.” 

Two invalids already Marion had, and would 
take me asa third! But I would accept her in- 
vitation, and I would be my old self again, as 
cheerful and gay as ever, and be like sunshine 
in her house, and not a dark room to be lighted, 
warmed and swept. Why should I be miser- 
able? I had not loved Ralph as he had me. I 
only thought to marry him to spite LeRoy, and 
Thad lost him, and LeRoy too! That was the 
key to all my misery. But I had deserved it, 
and did I not deserve it still? What had I yet 
done to increase my merit? Suffered? What 
merit in involuntary suffering * 

Well, I would go to Marion, and if 1 could 
help her any, I would stay as long as she may 
wish to have me. ’Twas very early on a dull, 
gray morning that I and my huge black trunk 
were stowed within and upon a carriage and 
driven away to the railroad station. I turned 
my back upon the seashore, and travelled with 
the sun; but I did not see his face, for it con- 
tinued cloudy, and about noon the fast fine snow- 
flakes began to fall. Just as the short day died, 
we changed our carriages and took the demon- 
looking night express train. The cars were 
crowded, but I found a nice seat, half-way from 
the stove to the front of the car, where it was 
warm enough, yet not too close. I hung my 
travelling bag above my head, curled up to the 
cushioned car, and thought : 

“ To night commences a new era. I will be 
happy, and not miserable. I will dream to-night 
of Marion, and of helping her.” 

“Madam, will you allow me to occupy this 
seat? The car is so full there seems to be no 
other.” 

The voice was gentlemanly, and the boots that 
stood beside me on the floor were gentlemanly 
too. So I gathered in my dress without look- 
ing up, and said : 

“ Certainly.” 


4 


“ One of the care that usually go on this train 


is off for repairs just now, so we are packed 
closer than usual.” 

Surely I knew that voice. “Mr. LeRoy?” I 
said. 
“I am he, and you are Jennie Fisher—Mrs. 
Burton, I suppose ?” 


“I am not married. Call me Miss Jennie, 
just as you used to.” 

But, O, dear! I was going to be cheerful, and 
now I am miserable again. So I asked if he 
thought it would snow all night. He thought it 
would. Then we talked politics and national 
news. It seemed the first time I had seen him 
since he returned from Europe. As it grew to- 
ward midnight, and my eyelids hung heavily, he 
put his arm upon the back of my seat, and bade 
me rest my head upon his shoulder. I obeyed 
as if I were the child he left at home three years 
ago. But all through the still hours, whether I 
dozed or slept, I had a vague, uneasy conscious- 
ness that LeRoy was noble and I wasmean. A 
bustle in the car aroused me at morning from my 
first sound sleep. I sat up in a sleepy way, 
thanked him for his care, and slowly smoothed 
my rough hair with a pocket comb. The cars 
did not move. 

“ Why are we stopping? What is the mat- 
ter?” I asked. 

“ We are snowed in fast.” 

But how different the tone he used this morn- 
ing from last night’s distant politeness! I 
frowned, and said : 

“O, dear!” 

“ Why, you are not in a hurry, I hope?” 

“I want to get there, but there is no pressing 
emergency. I can wait, I suppose.” 

“1 am glad you can wait, for it is quite evi- 
dent you will have to,” he said, laughing. 
“ May I ask to what part of the universe you 
are bound ?” 

I told him, and I dilated on Marion’s good- 
ness, and we chatted all the forenoon of our 
homes and friends, and all the time his eyes had 
the dear old look that I had known so lung ago. 
The snow was piled above the window, and I 
felt its cold breath at my side. There was no 
prospect of escape that day. But I did not say 
or think “0, dear!” now. I should not mind 
being snowbound for several days, if I could 
have LeRoy with me asI hadhimthen. As the 
dim daylight was fading in the dusk, and we sat 
slowly munching our last cracker, news came 
through the car that we should get out in the 
morning. The storm had ceased, and diggers, 
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with little lanterns in their oaps, would work all 
night to clear the track through the defile in 
which we were buried. 

Well, then to-morrow LeRoy and I must 
part. This was only a fair oasis where I could 
get a stock of dear remembrances to cheer me in 
my work. I would be happy in the knowledge 
that at least LeRoy was not angry. Perhaps he 
did not love me enough, or thought that I had 
been disappointed in some way with Ralph, and 
therefore he forgave me. Whichever way it was, 
it could never be changed now. A saddened 
sense of the irretrievability of the past was float- 
ing in my mind, while the slow evening wore 
away. One by one the heads around us nodded 
or fell in sleep. Was I cold? Would I like to 
warm myself at the stove before night? I went 
and warmed my feet. AsI sat there a feeling 
came over me that I ought to be at home. I 
was needed there. If father should be ill, or 
worse still, mother! There was trouble at 
home—father wanted me, mother wanted me; 
but I was not there, and could not get there now. 
I-went back to my old seat, half-hoping to be rid 
of it there. But it wouldnot go. LeRoy hoped 
the delay would not incommode me much ? 

“ Not at all.” 

Then he put my veil upon his shoulder, and 
said, gaily: 

“ Come, Miss Jennie, your eyes look heavy.” 

“ Thank you ; but I cannot sleep to-night.” 

“Cannot sleep? You have not taken a vow 
to abstain from sleep on stated occasions ?”’ 

“No, but it would be impossible for me to 
sleep to-night, so I shall not try.” 

“ But why is it impossible, Miss Jennie ?” 

He leaned forward, and his asking eyes seemed 
ready to read out my deepest thoughts. 

“Only a woman’s worry. You would say it 
was all foolishness if I were to tell you.” 

“ Try me and see.” 

“It is only that a fancy came over me, as I sat 
at the stove, that something is wrong at home— 
that I am needed and ought to be there.” 

“I hope it is not so, but if it is you are no 
there and cannot be there, and there is a help 
higher than you could be, that will take care at 
home for you.” 

“ I wish I were good like you to believe that, 
so I could be comfortable thinking so.” 

“ Wish you were good, so as to be comfort- 
able,” he said, with an amused smile. Then he 
added, “ You are naturally pretty good. We 
don’t love too good people. It is a reflection on 
erring humanity for them to be se good.” 

“Then the more wicked one is, the better we 
should love him, and that’s not so.” 
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“0, no. We want a little pepper to flavor 
our soup ; but we do not want it all pepper. No 
doubt the desire for it is vitiated taste, but since 
we find it in all soups, itis well we like it.” 

“T don’t like wicked people~I know I don’t.”’ 

“Perhaps not. No one is all good, and no 
one is all bad, so the terms good and bad must 
be used only in a comparative sense. And of 
course we like more soup than pepper.” 

“ Yes, and then the more soup the better. So 
we should like the noblest, the most truly good 
people, the best.” 

“ And that brings us right round in a circle, 
for if there were no evil in humanity, there 
would be no good.” 

“Then would it not be as well stated that we 
like active goodness better than passive?” 

“ Ye-es,” he answered slowly, it is the same 
thing.”’ 

[ thought he did not wish to talk any more, so 
I sat silently studying the figured velvet of the 
seat before me. I became conscious that LeRoy 
was watching me. My profile is not good, so I 
turned my face toward him and looked up. 

“ When I was a little girl I used to be afraid 
of you when you looked so.” 

He half smiled. ‘I suppose you are beyond 
being afraid of me by this time. Miss Jennie, 
do you know that you talk in your sleep ?” 

“Dol? Did I talk last night?” 

“ Yes, a little; not much.” 

I was silent. What might I not have said of 
all the many things I would not for worlds have 
had him know? I never would sleep on his 
shoulder again if we were snow bound for a 
week, and I had to keep awake the whole time in 
consequence ! 

“ Haven’t you a bit of curiosity? Wont you 
ask me what you said ?”’ 

“* Where ignorance is bliss ‘tis folly to be 
wise,’” I quoted, with an inward longing to 
cry. 

“T was going to tell you, and ask if it was 
true; but perhaps there is no need of that. We 
speak the truth involuntarily. Untruth is always 
voluntary.” 

O, I was so miserable! Should I never get 
to Marion’s? He went on. 

“I can remember back three years, Jennie, as 
if it were yesterday. When I went away, I 
loved you, and now when I find you a woman, I 
love you the same, only grown just in propor-» 
tion as you have grown. You loved me then, 
you had not learned to hide it. Have you out 
grown that, Jennie?” 

I was too miserable to be happy just yet. My 
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a heavy, pressing silence reigned in the long, 
narrow car, I could not sob as I wanted to, and 
the steady, long-drawn breaths of the sleepers 
sounded ghostly to my straining ears. He did 
not know just what it meant at first. It was not 
quite the answer he expected. He lifted me up 
gently in his arms, and then the heavy incubus 
that had been stifled back all day, flowed off in 
a kindly rain of tears. 

“ What did I eay last night?” I whispered, 
when I had had my ery. 

Very softly he repeated the words as I had 
said them in broken snatches. 

“*T am glad he is my brother! I never did 
love Ralph much! I shall not have to marry 
him now!” He did not look at me, but went 
on in a low, quick voice. ‘“ And that was why 
I thought it might have been all a mistake, and 
you had not forgotten that there had once been 
some connection in your mind between love and 
me. WasIwrong? Do you love me, Jennie?” 

“T love you, Herbert, and have ever since you 
went away.” 

I hung up my bonnet and nestled down upon 
his shoulder. I told him I thought Ralph was 
only flirting, and so led him on till he really lov- 
ed me. And then because I heard that he was 
coming home married, I promised to marry 
Ralph. And then that Ralph had proved to be 
my brother, who was lost when a little child, and 
father had never known what became of him. 
He told me he had never thought of marrying 
any one but his little Jennie, and when he came 
back and found me all ready to marry some one 
else, he was angry with me at first. But after 
the anger was gone, and he tried to think about 
it seriously, he remembered that he had never 
told me of his intentions, so I was not necessari- 
ly faithless, and he forgave me therefore, and 
then he fuund he loved me just as much—even 
more than before. Then [ went to sleep with a 
happy feeling that if I should talk I could not 
tell any news. 

In the morning the sun shone brightly, and at 
last we were out of the snow bank and once more 
rolling on. LeRoy could not go with me to 
Marion’s, but he promised to come soon. What 
a hearty, happy little sitting-room was Marion’s. 
What merry greetings we have all round. And 
Marion declared I looked so well and cheerful, 
she almost thought her intended care and nars- 
ing had been forestalled by something else, and 
better. We had a cosy, happy tea—just five of 
us—and for once an uneven number was not 
stiff or awkward. Then Marion said: 

“I don’t know whether to give you what I 
have got for you or not.” . 


“ Always restore purloined property. T’ll 
warrant it’s something you carried away of mine.” 

“Tt is nothing you ever saw, yet it is yours. 
I don’t know if it is good news.” 

“A letter! Do give it to me.” 

“ A telegram.” 

I tore off the envelope with a dread certainty 
of trouble at home. It read thus: 


“Our house was burned last night. We are 
safe. Come home. Henry FisHer.” 


Surely, a telegram is the most unsatisfactory 
of messages. I started for home the next morn- 


ing, and arrived there twenty-four hours after- 
wards. At home? No, I had no home now. 
Fred met me at the station, and sitting in the 
ladies’ room, he told me what little hej could of 
the fire—such scraps as these—no one knew 
how it caught ; some of father’s papers were sav- 
ed, and some clothes of both; neither were in- 
jured by the confusion or the fire. Then he hes- 
itated, played with his fingers, and asked if Mar- 
ion was well. 

“ There’s something more, Fred. You need 
not be afraid to tell me.” 

“Twas away the night of the fire—out of 
town—” 

“Tam sorry—you might have been very use- 


ful, you know the house so well. Still it has all’ © 


come out better than could be expected. I am 
thankfal it is no worse.” 

“| was not here to do what I should have 
done, and so another fellow did it for me, and 
got his head broken in the wreck.” 

“ Who is hurt, Fred?” 

“One I wouldn’t be indebted to for all the 
silver in Peru.” 

“Ralph?” 

“Yes—Burton. I hate—” 

“Don’t—pray don't hate him, Fred. He is 
thoughtless, but not wicked. He was too good- 
hearted to be really bad.” 

“Confound his good-heartedness! If it had 
not been for that he would not have pulled your 
mother out of her burning bed and saved her 
life, eh ? and so rendered it becoming in me to 
be thankful to him.” 

“Poor Ralph !—but where was father ?” 

“In the library, sound asleep over his papers.” 

“ Where did the fire begin ?” 

“ Either in the kitchen, or in Aunt Lucy’s 
room, just over it.” 

“ And did Ralph get hurt saving mother ?” 

“No, afterwards, in bringing out other things.” 

“Is he dangerously ill? Will he live?” 

“ Yes—he will live. He is not one of the easy 


dying sort.” 
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Father and mother had taken rooms in a 
boarding house for the present. In the same 
ty of always being w 
Ralph must What 
chance could have brought him to this city, for 
the first time since we parted, on that night of 
all nights when he was needed. Thus I thought 
as I took my place at his bedside, duly installed 
by father, mother, and doctor as his nurse. He 
did not know me then. A blow on the head 
from a falling beam, had brought fever and a 
wandering mind. Once or twice he talked in- 
coherently, and from what he said I knew he and 
Fred had quarrelled the very day before the fire 
—about what I could not tell. 

There came a day at last when he fell into 
a.gentle sleep and awoke in his right mind. He 
did not smile to see me sitting beside him, but I 
was sure he knew me. He only looked sadly at 
me, sighed, and turned away his head. I left 
him then to other nurses, for I thought he did 
not like as well to have me to take care of him. 

One morning he asked for me. He was better 
now—could sit up in an easy chair. He wanted 
me to sit near him, so I brought a low chair to 
his side. 

“You called me your brother, once; can I 
talk with you as a brother now—as freely, and 
yet not offend ?” 

“ Certainly, Ralph. You have all a brother’s 
rights with me. And don’t look so worried and 
troubled. You know I am a grown-up sister 
who will not need a great deal of care.” 

“Tam not much worried. Your father—my 
—our father sent for me to come here if I could 
for a few days, to help him straighten out some 
of his business affairs which had got in a dread- 
ful tangle. That was how I happened to be here 
at thefire. Your cousin had been at work upon 
the papers and did not want to give them up. 
But father chose that I should take the business, 
so 1 did. But Fred and I quarrelled about it 
first. I thought he said some very provoking 
things, and I know I did.” 

I knew how he and Fred had quarrelled. 
Fred in his anger had taunted him with his low 
parentage, and even charged him with courting 
me on purpose to pay off his old score of neglect. 
And Ralph in return, hinted that Fred hated 
him because he came between him and his ex- 
pectations from our father. Ralph continued : 

“But never mind that. We found the snarl 
of the papers could never be straightened, and 
father must fail. It was after that conclusion 
was made that I left him, late at night, in the 
library. I saw a light at the crack under the 


door of mother’s room,”—he always lingered a 
little strangely on the words father and mother— 
“and I suppose she must have left the light 
burning for father. The next thing I knew I 
was roused from my first sleep by the cry of 
fire.” 

“Fred said you saved mother’s life.” 

“ Fred is the last one I should have thought 
would have told it of me. I hope I saved her 
life—it would make me more comfortable in re- 
ceiving her kindness if I thought it was so.” 

“ Why shouldn’t you think so? You certain- 
ly did, Ralph.” 

“ Perhaps not. She might not have been kill- 
ed, you know, if I hadn’t taken her out. And it 
was not much to do—only to breathe smoky air 
for a few minutes, while you took up a light bur- 
den to carry ten rods—” 

“But such a precious burden, Ralph! And 
if it was pot much to do, ’twas much to dare.” 

“Not much. Just once I wished you were 
there so I could save you. It was very selfish— 
and all the while I was so glad you were not 
there to be frightened by it.” 

I remembered what LeRoy had said of a high- 
er help than mine, and I thought it must have 
been personified in Ralph. 

“Then father is poor, Ralph? He shall come 
and live with me, and I will work for them—” 

“You forget you have a brother.” And he 
smiled sadly. 

“ We will both work for them, Ralph.” 

“ Your little hands were not made for work, 
my darling, and they shall never be less white 
and delicate than now while I can work.” 

“ Don’t talk so, Ralph. You know I would 
rather work with you. A little while ago I want- 
ed work to kill time, but that was weary work. 
Now I have the heart and will for it.” 

I looked up in his face feeling so ready and 
earnest! But it hurt me to see him looking at 
me so, as if he were an old man, and I a gay 
child, and he wanted to warn me of danger and 
yet not spoil my play. 

“Jennie, may I ask you something about— 
old times ?” 

“Yes ; but I wouldn’t talk about them.” 

“Was that man—you once told me of—Mr. 
LeRoy ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ And he came back unmarried, after all ?” 

I blushed. “ Yes.” 

“ And you knew that before—before Aunt Ann 
came, that day?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And didn’t tell me of it?” 

“How could I? Why should 11” 
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“Those were the conditions of the—our—en- 
gagement.” 

“ But—I had promised you then, and I never 
had promised him anything, and—I didn’t know 
as he wanted me, you know.” 

“ You would have married me—” 

Yes, of course.” 

“Thank God, you were saved that! I only 
wish I could tell Mr. LeRoy the whole story.” 

I laughed. “Why, Ralph, what an idea!” 

“ If he still cares anything for you he ought to 
know it.” 

“He does know it.” 

“ Does know it? Are you sure he knows it ?” 

“ Yes—that is—I told him of it—all about 
it.” 

He took my hand up from his knee and held 
it, smiling a little as he said : 

“ Then I suppose he told you something else 
first, that made it not so bad an idea?” 

I hid my face on the arm of his chair. He 
smoothed my hair, caressed me kindly, and ask- 
ed me questions all about LeRoy—and I never 
loved my brother Ralph so well as then—he 
seemed so truly brotherly. 

We laid our plans for father and mother that 
day. Ralph had gone back to Wexford after he 
left us and had been in business there. Then, 
too, he still owned the Burton House. We 
could all live there together. Father and mother 
agreed and Ralph was well again. 

One month after this it was a happy family, 
father and mother, Ralph and I, that sat down 
to tea in the great old-fashioned Barton House. 
We sat long chatting round the table. Then the 
door bell rung, and some one waited me in the 
parlor. So the party round the home table was 
broken, and the rest rose with me. It was Le- 
Roy ; and O, how glad I was to see him! When 
we came into the sitting-room, I saw a shadow 
of pain on my good brother’s face. It saddened 
me, and took from the pleasure of seeing 
LeRoy. 

We were to be married soon, LeRoy and I. 
Very quietly all our little arrangements were 
carried on, and kept out of sight of Ralph. My 
brother was not as he used to be. He wore an 
outside manner of studied ease and quiet; but 
every now and then, something that would not 
die flashed up within him, bringing fire into his 
careless eyes, and color to his cheeks—and then 
he would not take my goodnight kiss, and some- 
thing sad settled around his mouth, that drew 
its outlines firmer than before. 

Our wedding day had come, and with it came 
LeRoy. The carriage stood at the door to take 
us first to the minister’s, afterwards to the sta- 
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tion. I came down stairs in my travelling dress 
to take a last farewell of father, mother and 
brother. Mother cried a little, father held me to 
his breast and blessed and kissed me. Ralph 
was paler than usual, and so calm he seemed al- 
most cold. He did not follow me to the door 
with the rest. I was glad of it, for he did not 
see LeRoy smile proudly as he took my hand 
from father’s and led me down to the carriage. 
As we drove from the front door, I saw Ralph’s 
black horse standing saddled in the yard and 
him just mounting. It was only for a moment, 
but I treasured up in my memory the proud fig- 
ure he was upon his wild, handsome horse, for I 
thought I might never see my brother again. 
An hour later Herbert LeRoy and I were pro- 
nounced husband and wife, and received the 
kind congratulations of our minister and his 
wife. Once more we entered the carriage, to go 
to the cars, while they stood in the door bidding 
us good-by and godspeed. A little boy ran up, 
inquiring for Miss Fisher. The minister's wife 
laughed merily, and told him there was no such 
person, and then laughed more merrily at his 
perplexity. I put out my hand and asked him 
his errand. “Mrs. Fisher wanted us to drive 
straight home.” 
No one met me at the door—no one in the 
parlor—no one in the sitting-room—but voicea 
in mother’s bedroom. Ralph lay upon the bed, 
Ghastly pale he was now, and a great gash gap- 
ed widely in his temple. Mother was vainly 
trying to stop the stream of bright red blood that 
fluttered out so fast. It would not stop. It 
bubbled through and over everything, and fell 
in a frightened line upon the floor. I had pull- 
ed off the pure white gloves that before I had 
forgotten to remove, and the bonnet with its long 
white strings. The doctor came at last. I caught 
stray words of mother’s whispering outside the 
door, that “ he went out horseback—vicious colt 
—drove too hard—was thrown—struck a stone.” 
The blood started afresh. I tried again to stop 
it-with the bandages, but when I touched his 
head, he knew me and looked up. The doctor 
came in. Ralph watched his face, while the 
blood rolled down my dress with every dash of 
the weakening pulse, and trickled up my sleeve. 
“ Am I dying?” he asked. 
The doctor only examined the wound and did 
not answer. He bound up the poor bruised 
head and turned away. There was nothing to 
be done. 
“Sit by me, Jennie,” said Ralph. He took 
my hands in one of his. Mother softly sobbed 
upon the bed-foot. Father said, in a choking 
voice : 
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He put both my hands on his broad breast 
where his loving heart beat waveringly. The 
old passion flashed up to his eyes—no color 
could come to his pale face now; I kissed him 
tenderly, and he was dead. The heart was still- 
ed in its liquid throbs, and the bright blood slow- 
ly ceased to Sow from the torn temple. The 
cold hands still held mine against the dead bo- 
som, but the last loving look had faded from the 
soulless eyes. 

Herbert took me tenderly away. Memory 
shows me only a mournful mirage until the day 
when his mother welcomed me so kindly as her 
daughter. 

Do you ask me if I am happy? Mine isa 
dear little home. Three darling children call 
me “mother” now. Herbert LeRoy is ever 
the same to me. But there is a deep-dyed stain 
on a bride’s light travelling dress, up stairs, and 
a shadow of sadness always hangs over the re- 
tura of our wedding day. Do you ask me if I 
am happy? Notas I might have been. 


YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE. 


An old, miserable bachelor, possessed of a 
fortune of £40,000, meeting a friend one day, 
began to harangue very learnedly upon the de- 
testable sin of avarice, and gave the follow- 
ing instance of it> “ About three years ago,” 
said he, “‘by a very odd accident 1 fell into a 
well, and was absolutely within a very few 
minutes of perishing, before I could prevail upon 
an unconscionable dog of a laborer, who ha 

to be within hearing of my cries, to help 
me out for half a crown. The fellow was so 
rapacious as to insist upon a crown for above a 
quarter of an hour, and I verily believe that he 
would not have abated me a single farthing if he 
had not seen me at the last gasp, and determin- 
ed rather to die than submit to his extortion.” 


POLISH HEROISM. 


At the storming of Warsaw, the principal bat- 
tery was only defended by two battalions, but 


with such bravery as history can hardly parallel. 
When it was evident that it could no longer hold 
out, several privates of the artillery seated them- 


selves on powder barrels and blew themselves up. 
Bat the conduct of General Sowinski was traly 
heroic; having lost one foot, he was, at his earn- 
est uest, seated on a chair, and placed on the 
altar of the desperately defended church, where 
he continued to give orders until the last of his 
comrades was cut down, when, drawing forth 
two pistols, he with one shot a Russian - & was 
rushing upon him, and with the exclamation, 
“So dies a Polish general !” fired the other into 
his own heart.—History of Poland. 


THE QUAKERESS'S STORY. 


When an American reads in an English news- 
per that Mr. Smith, or the Right Hon. Mr. 
rown, shot one hundred and thirty brace of 
—— on a specified day, and so many rab- 
its, hares and pheasants to boot, he forms a 
good opinion of the gunnery of the gentlemen 
named, and very naturally, too; but, as there is 
a marked difference between hunting in England 
and the same sport in the United States, some 
account of the English system may not be un- 
interesting to a portion of our readers, and may 
serve to correct certain erroneous impressions 
the said readers may entertain respecting Eng- 
lish shooting. It may not be generally known 
that the animals and birds which are, by law, 
preserved as game in England, are comparative- 
tame, from the fuct that no persons but those of 
a privileged class are allowed to hunt them, and 
that only at a certain season ; consequently, they 
become accustomed to man during the remainder 
of the year, and seldom take fright when he ap- 
ape and, therefore, when the hunter makes 
is advent at the fall of the leaf, he finds but lit- 
tle difficulty in dealing death among the feather- 
ed tribe. He comes prepared with pointers and 
setters, whippers-in and game-keepers, who drive 
the devoted birds and animals from their covert, 
and then the work of destruction commences. 
The hares can hardly be kicked into a walk, and 
generally set on their haunches, with their eyes 
agape, wondering what is going on; while the 
eager and delighted sportsmen raise their guns, 
and, at the distance of ten or twelve feet, fire at 
the astonished and affrighted victims, who ap- 
pear thunderstruck, and sit wondering what all 
the noise and excitement is about, little dream- 
ing they are the cause. The partridges and 
pheasants are better able to get out of the way 
than the hares and rabbits, for they generally 
take to the wing; but, as they scarcely ever rise 
until the Nimrods are near enough to knock 
them over with the butt end of the gun, there is 
but little credit due sportsmen for marksmanship. 
Some of the young gentlemen I met were smok- 
ing cigars at the same time that they were wait- 
ing for the game to appear; and one individual 
did “‘ murder most foul, strange and unnatural” 
on a poor wretch of a hare that happened to be 
roused up before him. The animal moved slow- 
ly out of the grass, made one or two springs, 
when, as it turned to look back, the sportsman 
sent the contents of his gun into it, and was con- 
gratulated by his companions on the “ excellent 
shot!” I was looking over the fence at the 
time, and laughed aloud at the feat the youth 
had performed, and thought it would have been 
strange if it had missed the unlucky animal un- 
der circumstances, for any man could have 
knocked it over with a club without difficulty.— 
Moran's Footpath and Highway. 


SILENT WORKING 


The wings of angels make no stir as they ply their 
works of love, 

But by the balm they shed around, we know them 
that they move. 

God spake not in the thunder, nor the mighty rush- 


ing blast; 
His utterance was in the still small voice, that came 
at last. Puncn. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


THE FLAG OF THE FRHE. 
A HYMN FOR THE NATION. 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Hark to the shouts of America’s legions, 
Thrilling the welkin with chorus sublime, 

Rolling triumphant from yesterday’s regions, 
Echoing thence through the vistas of time! 

Eastward and westward the pan is ringing, 
Ocean to ocean sends greeting of glee, 

Pine tree and palm on the breezes are flinging 
Incense of pride to the Flag of the Free! 

Chorus.—Stand by the banner that floats o’er our 

nation, 

Cling to the colors of freedom’s creation, 

Sing to the symbol with songs of laudation, 
Hail with rejoicing the Flag of the Free! 


Earnest of liberty, offspring of union, 
Fervently ‘neath thy protection we kneel, 
Swearing, in brotherhood's holy communion, 
Ever to cherish thine honor and weal! 
Bayonets flash when thy splendors are flaunted 
Forth to the breeze where the battle-clouds be, 
Hymns of thy children, in quick volleys chanted, 
Rise to salute thee, the Flag of the Free! 
Chorus.—Stand by the banner, etc. 


Brightly its stars in earth's firmament glowing, 
Proudly our banner shall wave on the sea; 
Victory’s trophies, its praises bestowing, 
Greet it with rapture, the Flag of the Free! 
Glory shall wake from his slumbers beneath it, 
Honor and Valor shall claim it their own; 
Peace with her laurels unfading shall wreathe it, 
Circling its stars with a heavenlier zone! 
Chorus.—Stand by the banner, etc. 


Blest be the airs where our banner is flying, 
Hallowed the beams which its glories unfold; 

Darkness and storm of the battle defying, 
Brighter emblazoned with stars new enrolled! 

Eastward and westward the pean is ringing, 
Ocean to ocean sends answering glee, 

Sons of the sires on the breezes are flinging 
Rapturous shouts for the Flag of the Free! 

Chorus.—Stand by the banner, etc. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


News was one day brought to the office of the 
chief of police, that the residence of George Tem- 
pleman, Esq., situated in Union Square, had 
been burglariously entered and completely sack- 
ed of its valuables. A large amount of money 
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had been stolen as well as all the plate and jew- 
elry. The family were out of town at the time, 
and the house was lef¢ in charge of three servants, 
a footman, housemaid, and cook. They had 
heard no sounds in the house on the night of the 
robbery, and were very much surprised to find 
every room ransacked when they awoke in the 
morning. 

Some policemen were immediately despatched 
to the spot, and made an examination of the 
premises, but they discovered no clue to the per- 
petrators of the robbery. It was then that I was 
consulted. 

I found that an entrance had been effected by 
the rear of the dwelling, and a single glance was 
sufficient to tell that it had been the work of ex- 
perts, in fact, I at once came to the conclusion 
that it was the work of English burglars. 

The gate leading in the yard was studded on 
the top with sharp spikes, and on one of these 
spikes I found a piece of cotton handkerchief, 
with a red ground and blue spots. It was evi- 
dent that the house-breaker, had raised himself 
up by it, and that it had given way, leaving a 
portiun of it remaining on the spike. This little 
piece of handkerchief, then, was the only clue I 
had. I carefally preserved it. 

It is a well known fact that the English bur- 
glars are the most expert in their calling. An 
experienced detective can at once recognize their 
handiwork, and they are generally so careful 
that they leave nothing behind them by which 
they can be traced. I could only account for 
this piece of handkerchief being left behind by 
the fact that the night on which the robbery was 
committed, was very dark, and in all probability 
the burglar was not aware that his handkerchief 
had been torn. 

My proceeding was plainly to find out to 
whom the handkerchief belonged, and to effect 
this, I determined I would visit the haunts al- 
ways to.be found in great cities where criminals 
congregate together. I disguised myself as well 
as I could, and plunged into the classic regions 
of the Five Points. The first place I entered 
was a wretched low tavern, and calling for a 
glass of ale and a pipe, I sat down to watch 
every one who might enter. 

I had not been there long when a noted Eng- 
lish burglar named Bristol Jem came in, accom- 
panied by a woman. They took a seat some 
distance from me, and began to converse in a 
low tone. I kept my eyes fixed on them with- 
out really appearing to notice them. I soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing Bristol Jem pull a 
handkerchief from his pocket, which had a red 
ground covered with blue spots. I felt certain 
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now that I had the robber of Mr. Templeman’s 
house before me ; but I knew also it was neces- 
sary that I should receive some further proof of 
his crime in order to convict him, and I waited 
patiently. 

After conversing together in whispers for some 
time, Bristol Jem and his companion began to 
quarrel about something. Their tones grew 
loud and furious, and at last the woman having 
made some bitter remark, the ruffian strack her 
on the side of the head, and knocked her sense- 
less on the floor. He then rose up and left the 
tavern. I immediately ran to the woman, and 
raising her up, succeeded after a little time in 
bringing her to her senses. 

“ Whero is that villain?” were her first words. 

“ He is gone,” was the reply. 

“ The scoundrel! I will pay him off for this.” 

“Tt was Bristol Jem, was it not ?” 

“ Yes. How dare he strike me when he knows 
he is in my power ?” 

“If you want your revenge you can have it 
now. Iam a detective officer. I know that he 
was concerned in the recent robbery of Mr. Tem- 
pleman’s house, but I want proof against him.” 

The woman wrung her hands and scarcely 
seemed to heed what I was saying. 

“To think only how I have watched him 
when he has had his awful fits. Many and many 
a time he would have been buried alive had it not 
been for.me,” said she, as if speaking to her- 
self. 

* What do you mean ?” 

The woman explained to me that her compan- 
ion was subject to cataleptic attacks, in which 
condition he appeared exactly as if he were dead, 
and that several times he had been in great dan- 
ger of being interred prematurely. This Bristol 
Jem was a noted character. He was one of the 
most fearful villains that as yet had escaped jus- 
tice. He had several times been tried, but had 
always managed to escape punishment. It would 
be a great feat for me if I could manage to bring 
this crime home to him. 

“I saw his assault on you,” said I, to the 
woman, “and I was disgusted at his infamous 
behaviour. I am surprised that you should take 
up with such a miscreant as that.” 

“Yes, he struck me as he would a dog; but, 
by heavens, I will have my revenge. I loved him 
once, but now my love is changed to the bitter- 
est hatred, and before to-morrow dawns, he shall 
feel the weight of my vengeance.” 

* You have an opportunity of being revenged 
at once. Did he not commit the burglary at 
Mr. Templeman’s 

“He did,” retarced the girl. “I know all 
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about it, and will put you on the right track, 
where you can obtain all the evidence you re- 
quire.” 

She then entered into full explanations re- 
specting the matter, informing me that a greater 
portion of the booty had been conveyed to Moth- 
er Adams, a noted fence house, and that the rest 
was concealed in a mattress in his lodgings, 
which was in a miserable dwelling in Water 
Street. After a little more conversation we sep- 
arated. When she was leaving me, she stated 
her determination never to see him again, and 
hoped he would meet his deserts. 

I immediately procured the assistance of three 
police officers, and we proceeded to the house in 
Water Street, which we entered, and found the 
plate hidden in the mattress, but Bristol Jem had 
not yet returned. We waited till next morning, 
and yet he did not come back. I sent one of 
the men to get some information about him. 
He soon returned, and stated that he had traced 
the burglar to the New York and Erie railroad 
depot, and he had no doubt he had gone offin 
the early train. 

I was very much vexed to think that he had 
escaped us. But by some means he had received 
information that we were on his track. I have 
since thought he must have detected me through 
my disguise when in the tavern, for I was aware 
that he knew me well in my professional charac- 
ter. Be that as it may, it was certain he had 
left New York. 

My professional pride was wounded at letting 
the criminal escape through my fingers. It is 
true, all the stolen property was discovered, for 
the remainder was found at Mother Adams’s. 
My mind was soon made up what to do. I de- 
termined to follow him, and if possible bring 
him to justice. I had an idea that he had gone 
to Minnesota, as I knew he had relatives in that 
State. I arrived there without much delay, and 
there received information that the burglar had 
visited his relatives, but had left for Davenport, 
Iowa. To Davenport, accordingly, I directed 
my steps. 

In due time I reached it, and found a long 
straggling town, not half built up. I need not 
detain the reader with an account of the search 
I made. Suffice it to say I was entirely unsuc- 
cessful. I believe almost every town and village 
in the territory was visited by me. Many times 
I received descriptions which made me believe 
that I had at last got on the right track ; but 
perhaps after a journey of a hundred miles, I 
would find myself as far off the scout as ever. 

Two months were wasted in this manner, and 
I gave up the matter in despair. I must ac- 
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I felt crest fallen. It 
was the first time I had ever been foiled, and I 
hated to go back again to New York and run the 
gauntlet of the jeers of my companions, whom 
my previous successes had already made very 
jealous. But there was no help for it, and one 
fine morning in August I started on horseback 
from Dubuque in the direction of Iowa City. I 
should say that I was habited in the garb of a 
farmer, which disguise I thought the best for my 
*purpose. I had concealed on my person a re- 
volver and a bowie knife, so that I had no fear 
from any single antagonist ; but I determined to 
keep out of the way of the numerous Indian 
bands who were traversing the whole territory. 

My road lay through a magnificent prairie, 
and I travelled for hours through one vast undu- 
lating ocean of grass, without a single tree or 
shrub to be seen, as far as the eye could reach. 
The day was intensely hot, and both my poor 
beast and myself began to feel the effects of it. 
I have no idea how many miles I travelled that 
day. I had been told on leaving Dubuque that 
Ishould reach a tavern after I had proceeded 
twenty mileson my road. But I was certain 
that I had ridden more than twenty miles, and 
no house made its appearance. Nothing but the 
same unbroken sea of prairie grass as before. I 
then became conscious that I had lost my way, 
for the road from being a well broken track, eve- 
ry hour showed less signs of travel, and by-and- 
by I found myself floundering in the midst of the 
long rank grass, without a sign of any human 
foot having passed that way before. 

I am not naturally of a nervous or timid tem- 
perament, but it was impossible for me to shut 
my eyes to the danger of my situation. The 
day was now closing, and it was in vain I look- 
ed for some sign of human habitation. There 
was nothing before, behind, on each side of me, 
but a vast unbroken desert. I stood as it were 
in the centre of an immense round plain, bound- 
ed everywhere by the fiery horizon. To add to 
my discomfort, I began to suffer horribly from 
hunger and thirst, and the poor animal I be- 
strode doubtless suffered from the same cause, 
for its tongue lolled out of its mouth, and it 
every now and then uttered a most distressing 
sound 


The sun sunk slowly beneath the horizon, and 
intense darkness soon followed. The wind be- 
gan to rise, which was very grateful after the in- 
tense heat of the day. The stars were soon also 
obscured by clouds, and a distant rumbling 
presaged a coming storm. At last it came upon 
us with the most intense fury. The thunder 


roared and the lightnings flashed, but strange to 
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say it did not rain. Even in the horrors of my 
situation, I could not but be struck by the gran- 
deur of the lightning as it descended in distinct 
blue streaks from the heavens to the earth. At 
one time it appeared at a considerable distance 
from me. At another time it came directly in 
front of my horse, and for a moment blinded me 
by the vivid glare. 

My situation now was perfectly horrible. I 
saw no prospect before me but death—and a fear- 
ful death, too—death from thirst, hunger and 
exhaustion. My tongue felt as if it were swollen 
enormously. My throat was dry and husky, 
and when I spoke to my horse, I was astonished 
at the harsh, grating sound of my voice. My 
head, too, began to grow dizzy, and I could 
scarcely keep my seat. My faithful horse, how- 
ever, still continued his course. At the very 
moment when I had given up everything as lost, 
we entered a clearing, in the midst of which was 
ahut. I immediately dismounted, led my horse 
to the hut and knocked at the door. It proved 
to be the very tavern I was in search of. My 
summons was answered by an old woman. 

“T want lodging for the night,” were the first 
words I uttered. 

She invited mein, while her husband took 
charge of my horse, I found myself in a dreary 
looking room which was feebly lighted by a sin- 
gle tallow candle. The only thing that looked 
at all cheerful was a stove, in which the wood 
burned brightly. The furniture was of the most 
meagre description, consisting of a deal table 
and two or three chairs. About ten feet from 
the stove, standing about three feet apart, were 
two trestles on which was placed a flat board. 
On this board lay something evidently bulky, 
which was covered over with a white sheet. 

After I had had a copious drink of water I 
felt considerably revived, and asked the old lady 
if she could give me something to eat. She im- 
mediately spread on the table the best that her 
house afforded, which was not much, but hungry 
as I was it tasted perfectly delicious. Soon af- 
wards the tavern keeper entered, having watered 
and fed my horse. 

“ By the way, stranger,” said he, as soon as 
he sat down, “are you afraid of a dead man ?” 

“ Afraid of a dead man! what do you mean ?” 

“T ask you the question because you will have 
to have one for a companion to-night.” 

“Indeed!” I replied, glancing at the board 
placed on the trestles ; the something on the top 
of it I now recognized as a corpse. 

“ Yes, this is the only room we have to spare. 
This morning a traveller arrived here, and he 
was seized with a fit and died. He now lies 
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there waiting for the coroner’s inquest. It will 
meet to-morrow morning.” 

“I don’t suppose a dead man will do me any 
injury,” I replied, “and as I have no option, I 
must be content to pass the night with him.” 

We now turned the conversation to other sub- 
jects. I found my host to be quite an intelligent 
man. We discussed the crops, the state of the 


country, and the future destinies of Iowa. At 
last he and his wife rose up (the latter had pre- 
pared me a bed on the floor) and lighting a can- 
dle, left me. 

I must confess when I was alone with the 
. corpse I felt an involuntary shiver running 
through me, which I was ashamed to confess 
even to myself. The confined, heavy atmes- 
phere of the apartment appeared to exert a de- 
pressing influence on my nervous system, and I 
almost repented that I had not asked the land- 
lord to contrive a bed for me in some other room. 
I strove, however, against this silly feeling, and 
reasoned with myself that a dead body was noth- 
ing but a collection of gasses. I succeeded at 
last in dispelling in a measure my uncomfortable 
feelings. 

I threw myself back in my chair, and lighting 
a cigar, began to puff at it furiously, and tried to 
persuade myself that I was very comfortable. 
All at once a sudden desire seized me to go and 
examine the dead body. I tried to combat it, 
but it was irresistible. I felt that I must see 
what my companion was like. The candle had 
gone out and the fire was very low, giving but a 
very feeble light in the apartment. 

I advanced to the bier and turned down the 
sheet which covered the body, but there was not 
sufficient light to distinguish his features. I 
could tell, however, that it was a strong, powerful 
man that lay before me. I passed my hand over 
his face, and its icy coldness sent a chill through 
my blood. I could also distinguish that his 
face was very black as if it were congested with 
blood. 

I re-seated myself by the side of the stove with 
my back to the body, and endeavored to think 
of something else, but he haunted me still. I 
almost fancied he was sitting upright on his bier. 
The supposition was too hideous, and I moved 
my chair so as to face the body again. I had 
forgotten to replace the sheet over him, and the 
moment I turned round his black congested face 
met my eye. Bya strong effort I rose up and 
again advanced to the body. I took up the cov- 
ering which had fallen to the ground, and re- 
placed it over his head ; while doing so the pecu- 
liar form of his hands arrested my attention. 


his fingers showing that his hands had been en- 
dowed with great strength. 

I returned to my seat beside the stove and en- 
deavored to think of something else. I remained — 
musing there an indefinite length of time, for I 
became so much wrapped up in my thoughts 
that I could not tell whether it had been ten min- 


utes or an hour. At last I thought it was time 
to go to bed. I threw a couple of fresh logs on 
the fire, undressed myself-and threw myself on 
the pallet. 

I soon fell asleep, but how long I slept I can- 
not tell, for I was awakened by a dream. I fan- 
cied that the corpse came to life again and rose 
up from the bier. When I awoke the logs of 
wood I had thrown on the fire were burning 
brightly, shedding quite a vivid light through 
the apartment. 

l instinctively turned my eyes to where the 
corpse lay, and fancied that I saw the sheet move. 
No, it could not be, it was only an hallucination 
of my senses, and I endeavored to chase away 
the idea, Again I thought I saw the covering 
move—there was no mistake about it this time— 
the fact was plainly visible to my senses. I gaz- 
ed horror-stricken. I could feel the blood reced- 
ing from my cheeks. The movement in the 
covering continued. O, heavens! what was it 
that Isaw? One of his long bony hands pro- 
jecting beyond the sheet, the fingers convulsively 
opening and closing in the palm of thehand! I 
was benumbed and could not move hand nor 
foot, but could only gaze in mute horror at the 
terrific spectacle. 

Slowly the body of the corpse rose to a sitting 
posture and glared round the room. His horri- 
ble features seemed familiar to me, but I did not 
at first recognize them. In a moment the truth 
flashed across my mind—it was Bristol Jem, the 
burglar, that Isaw. He had had one of his cat- 
aleptic fits, and had been supposed to be dead. 
He was a powerful man, possessing three times 
the strength that I did, and my clothes in which 
my weapons were concealed were on the other 
side of the room. The hideous monster had 
found me out. When he saw me the devilish 
smile which crossed his features told me that he 
had recognized who I was, and he gibbered and 
glared at me like a maniac. He continued to 
work his hands convulsively. I remained spell- 
bound, and could not utter a word. 

The burglar continued his hideous contortions 
for some minutes, when, imagine my horror, to 
see him slowly getting off the board on which be 
had been placed. Yes, I could see his leg 
emerge from the sheet. He endeavors to reach 


They were exceedingly long and bony, each of 


the floor—he succeeds. He slowly draws his 
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body after him, and stands erect in the middle of 
the room. Good God! he approaches me with 
outstretched hands—he is walking towards me. 
I utter a cry of horror, and starting up from my 
bed move away. The burglar follows me, his 
eyes all the time fixed on me with a basilisk’s 
glare. I endeavor to turn my eyes from him, it 


isin vain. He still approaches. I dart round 
the room—he follows me with a horrid laugh. 
He gains upon me. I can feel his hissing breath 
on my cheek. His hand is on my shoulder. I 
sink exhausted to the ground. The demon 
raises another mocking laugh and clasps my 
neck with his long bony hand. His grasp tight- 


ens—I am suffocating—I am dying! I can feel 
my eyes protruding from their sockets. I can 
no longer breathe. 

At this critical moment I heard a crash follow- 
ed by a blow, and the grasp was released from 
my neck. I looked round and saw my host with 
a thick clab in his hand and Bristol Jem extend- 
ed his full length on the floor. 

To bind him securely was but the work of a 
few minutes. I then entered into a full explana- 
tion with the tavern keeper. The next morning 
Bristol Jem was on his way to New York, and 
in six weeks he was tried and sentenced to the 


We have heard a very wise prediction that 
gold would ultimately become so very common 
and vulgar, that no one would be willing to have 
it about his person, and that it would be used 
only for such purposes as coal-scuttles. This 
will do to amuse one’s self with, but as to its 
pea. we may refer to the statement of the 

hio Farmer, that the value of the hay crop in 
the State of New York exceeds the annual value 
of the gold crop in California, taking it in the 
long run, and that taking the average of all the 
dug, it costs about twice its market value. 

o wonder so many have found it more profitable 
to raise field carrots in New York than carats of 
gold in El Porado.— Country Gentlemen. 


GOOD AND ILL LUCK. 

Shall not one varlet ruffle in its mobs, flound- 
er through many dirty ways, struggle through 
a maze of briers, and still have his good name 
—we mean his superfine cloak—without a wrin- 
kle in it, a spot upon it, a tear—yea, even the 
fracture of a thread iu it? And yet, put the same 
cloak upon another, aud, though he shall suffer 
from a casual jostling, though he shall tread a 
muddy walk carefully as a cat, and only tarry a 
moment to gather a dog-rose from a bush at the 
wayside, and—phew !—what an unseemly rum- 
bl.ng of his garment—what splashes of foulest 
mud upon it !—Jerrold. 


The heart loves re and the soul contem- 
plation, bet the mind nesils action. 


JASMIN, THE BARBER-POET. 
There is a feature, however, about these recita- 


tions which is still more extraordinany than the 
uncontrollable fits of popular enthusiasm which 
they produce. is last entertainment before I 
saw him was given in one of the Pyrenean cities 
I forgot which), and produced 2000 francs. 
very son of this went to the — charities ; 


Jasmin will not accept & stiver Of money 80 earn- 
ed. With a species of perhaps overstrained, but 
certainly éxalted chivalric feeling, he declines to 
appear before an audience to exhibit for money 
the gifts with which nature has endowed him. 
After, perhaps, a brilliant tour through the south 
of France, delighting vast audiences in every city, 
and flinging many thousands of francs into every 
poor-box which he passes, the poet contentedly 
returns to his humble occupation, and to the lit- 
tle shop where he earns his daily bread by his 
daily toil, as a barber and hair-dresser. It will 
be generally admitted that the man capable of 
self-denial of so truly heroic a nature as this, is 
no poetaster. One would be puzzled to find a 
similar instance of perfect and absolute disinter- 
estedness in the roll of minstrels, from Homer 
downwards ; and, to tell the truth, there does 
seem to be a spice of Quixotism mingling with 
and tinging the pure fervor of the enthusiast. 
Certain it is that the Troubadours of yore, upon 
whose model Jasmin professed to found his poetry, 
were by no means so scrupulous. ‘ Largesse ” 
was a very prominent word in their vocabulary; 
and it really seems difficult to assign any satis- 
factory reason for a man refusing to live u 
the exercise of the finer gifts of his intellect, and 
throwing himself for his bread — the daily 
performance of mere mechanical dradgery.— 
Claret and Olives. 


HOW INDIGO IS PREPARED, 


The indigo is a shrub-like plant, two or three 
feet high, with delicate, blue-green leaves, which, 
at the harvest time—about the month of August 
—are cut close off to the stem, tied into bundies, 
and laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are then 
laid on them, and great stones to cause a pres- 
sure, and then water is poured over them, and 
after a day or two the liquor begins to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation lies the pats 
difficulty, and everything depends on allowing it 
to continue just the proper time. When the wa- 
ter has acquired a dark green color, it is poured 
off into other tubs, mixed with lime, and stirred 
with wooden shovels till a blue deposit separates 
itself from the water, which is then allowed to 
run off. The remaining substance, the indigo, 
is then put into linen bags, through which the 
moisture filters, and as soon as the indigo is dry 
and hard, it is broken into pieces and packed up. 
Indigo is cultivated in the East Indies to a con- 
siderable extent.—New England Farmer. 


FLOWERS. 
“The earth, all light and loveliness, in summer's golden 
ure, 
Smiles in her bridal vesture clad, and crowned with 
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BVEBYDAY LIFE. 


BY GEORGE H. COMER. 


T've little faith in fortune’s star— 
The busy days mid which we live, 

Like unromantic tradesmen are, 
That sell to us, but seldom give. 


For fancied rose or fancied dove, 
Pray ne'er with heedless spirit pass 
The daily scenes where happy love 
Grows common as the homely grass. 


If e’er the royal flower we meet, 
In bright addition are we blest; 

But e’en the rose, however sweet, 
Must still on earth's foundation rest. 


Be frank with life, and life to thee 

Will unsuspected beauties show; 
And where it offers modestly 

Plain things for graces, take them so. 


Indeed the heart has need to seek 
Some object not completely made; 
Since Fancy feels, if none were weak, 
Or poor, or plain, 'twould spoil her trade! 


And thus the mind may ever find 
Employ in all the days that pass, 

Sweet as the work to morn assigned— 
The hanging pearls on homely grass. 


THE DEMOISELLE DE FROMENTEAU, 


BY DR. C. L. FENTON. 


In a magnificent bedchamber, in the palace of 
the Duke of Lorraine, two young girls were in- 
specting bridal-robes and jewels with all the 
eagerness of that age “when Time goes smiling 
by with diamonds in his glass.” They seemed 
scarcely fifteen, and were both very beautiful, al- 
though differing in the style of their beauty. 
One of them—and evidently it was she who was 
about to become a bride—was tall and queenly, 
apparently born to command, and wearing in 
every look and gesture a regal dignity. The 
other was of a slighter figure, with a face of sin- 
gular sweetness, and manners which attracted by 
their winning gentleness. The eyes of the for- 
mer sparkled with vivacity, while those of the 
gentler girl were large, soft and pleading, like 
those of Raffaelle’s Madonna. 

“TI could never have borne to leave you, Ag- 
nes,” said the bride, playfully throwing the rich 
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bridal veil over the head of her companion. 
“ See!” she continued, leading her to the mirror, 
“T never shall look half so beautiful as you do 
in it.” 

The young girl gently removed it from her 
head, saying quietly, as she did so, “I shall 
never wear one, Isabelle !” 

“ Never wear one! Nonsense, Agnes! Before 
one year J shall attend your bridal, as you will 
mine to-morrow.” The girl shook her head al- 
most mournfully. “ Ah, I know your ambition, 
Agnes, darling! You would not wed below roy- 
alty ; and truly you would make a queenly bride. 
For me I am content to wed Count Rene. His 
love will repay me for the lack of kingdoms.” 

Agnes smiled sadly. ‘No, Isabelle, I have 
not that ambition. Believe me, I shall never 
find the man whose heart can keep equal ebb 
and flow with mine; or if I do,” she added, with 
an almost prophetic glance into the future, ‘he 
will belong to another.” 

“ will soon unburden you of all these melan- 
choly fancies,” said the other, ‘‘ when I have you 
safe with mein Provence. Well as I love Rene, 
I could not go without you, too. We will have 
rare times in that old castle, Agnes. I warrant 
me the old echoes have not been broken by harp, 
or lute, or the merry sound of girls’ laughter, for 
years.” 

The merry damsel who spoke these words was 
Isabelle, only child of the chivalrous and accom- 
plished Charles, Duke of Lorraine. From the 
frailest of infants, whose existence seemed to 
hang upon the feeblest thread, the little Isabelle 
had become strong in body and mind, partaking 

liberally of her mother’s sound sense, and her 
father’s refined genius and graceful manners. 

The friend and playmate of her childhood, as 
she was now of her youth, was Agnes Sorel, 
daughter of the Seigneur de Sainte Gerand, 
whom the Dake and Duchess of Lorraine had 
brought up and educated as their own—making 
no difference between her and their darling Isa- 
belle. Their care was repaid by the true and 
warm affection that bound her to their daughter, 
and by the tenderness and gentleness that marked 
every word and action of their protegé. So 
strong was the still unbroken friendship between 
the two beautiful girls, that Agnes was to share 
the new home of Isabelle in Provence—the duke 
and duchess resigning her only that she might 
still be near their daughter. 

He who was to be the husband of the young 
girl was the grand-nephew and heir of the aged 
Cardinal of Bar, who had adopted him. The 
young count was the son of Louis of Anjou, and 


‘Golande of Arragon. His grandmother was a 
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princess of Bar, and sister to the cardinal; and 
the latter had educated her descendant as became 
a wealthy prince of high rank. The sister of 
Rene, Marie, was already married to the heir 
apparent to the crown of France, the dauphin, 
afterwards Charles VII.; and there was a chance 
that Rene might eventually inherit the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, bequeathed by Queen Jo- 
anna, and of which his father was titular king. 


Bright and beautiful indeed were the first years 
of Isabelle’s life in Provence, in which brightness 
Agnes liberally shared. Four children, said to 
have been the loveliest on which the sun ever 
shone, were born to the heritages of Bar and 
Lorraine ; and had it not been for the jealousy of 
Isabelle’s cousin, Antoine de Vaudemont, not a 
cloud would have dimmed the happiness of that 
sunny home. Isabelle was the first female who 
inherited Lorraine ; and Antoine, deeming it all 
too valuable for a woman to enjoy unmolested, 
made war upon her possessions, aided by the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Rene, whose noble courage had nearly saved 
the battle, was defeated and taken to the gloomy 
éastle of Dijon, a prisoner-of-war in close cap- 
tivity, and suffering from many wounds. Ah, 


what news was this to carry to the Provence 


home! What was to be done? With woman’s 
ready wit, Isabelle bethought herself of her hus- 
band’s royal brother-in-law. Charles was now 
king of France; and the wife betook herself to 
Chinon, where the court was held, to beg his in- 
terest with the Duke of Burgundy to release her 
husband from his gloomy prison. He was soon 
released, and once more the clouds rolled away 
from Isabelle’s life. 

It was the very night before she left Chinon, 
however, that another affliction came to her 
affectionate heart. Agnes, who had accompa- 
nied her to court, entered her apartment with an 
embarrassed air, that struck her friend by its 
vingularity. Something, she knew, must have 
occurred to cause a change in one usually so 
frank and open. With that winning and cordial 
manner so natural to Isabelle, and so like her 
father’s, she drew from Agnes the secret that was 
burdening her young heart. Queen Marie had 
asked her to become one of her maids of honor, 
and had sent her to ask her friend’s permission 
thereto. 

“ And you wish it, Agnes ?” 

The deep blush that mounted to the fair girl’s 
forehead was interpreted into anger at the ques- 
tion, and the true heart of Isabelle hastened to 
remove the impression. 

“ Nay, darling, I did but jest. I would fain 


have you do as you think best. I would not 
mar any brighter prospects that you may have, 
by tying you to my interests. But O friend, sis- 
ter !—how can I live without one who has been 
my heart’s twin since infancy ?” 

“Thea we will never part, Isabelle. If the 
queen’s flattery blinded me for a moment, and 
made me covet a situation so fraught with seem- 
ing advantages, your steady, long-tried friendship 
has dispelled it all. I cannot—will not leave 
you. Let me go back to Provence, and forget 
that I was ever within the charmed circle of a 
court.” 

“Nay Agnes, I will confer with the queen be- 
fore I decide upon accepting any sacrifice. Mean- 
time our affection knows not any change, let us 
decide how we may.” 

Would to Heaven that the affectionate Isabelle 
had never waived her right to the society of her 
beloved friend! Then might she have remained 
in peace and innocence. The beauty of Agnes 
Sorel, the grace of her person, and the winning 
charm of her manners, joined to the fascinations 
of her conversation, had won the heart of the 
susceptible and indolent Charles, and he deter- 
mined that she should reside at his court. Chi- 
non had its charms, too, for one so romantic as 
Agnes. Its situation, so picturesque, being on 
a rock overhanging the river Loire, and sur- 
rounded by the green pastures and deep woods 
of Touraine, could not but interest her. In her 
admiration of its beauty, she forgot how much 
she had enjoyed her home in Provence. Her in- 
clination led her to prefer a situation where she 
could thus dwell with nature in her wild and at- 
tractive beauty. 

Still her heart was sad at parting with the be- 
loved companion of her life. If Isabelle could 
be with her there, her happiness would be indeed 
complete. Thus Agnes mused upon the strange 
future that seemed about to open upon her; and 
meantime her fate was wearing on to its fulfil- 
ment. In the private apartment of the queen of 
France, Isabelle, while weeping at her own sacri- 
fice, was still strenuous in resigning all claim to 
her, rather than to keep her from a destiny appa- 
rently so enviable. And Marie was too happy 
in the thought of possessing such a treasure, to 
heed her sister-in-law’s tears or regrets. 

Some historians have ventured to assert that 
both the queen and her mother, having observed 
the passion of the king for Agnes, had deter- 
mined to sacrifice her to it for the purpose of 
awakening him from the slothfal idleness in 
which he indulged. But this is too monstrous 
to be believed of the wife of any man, be he sove- 
reign or subject; and surely even the patriotism 
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of Golande would not induce her to consent to 
such dishonor. 

However, and by whatever means, this careless 
king was aroused to exert himself. This second 
Sardanapalus had his Myrrha in Agnes; while 
her devoted friend Isabelle believed that she had 
done all she could do for her advancement, and 
that a brilliant destiny awaited one who could so 
well adorn and embellish a court. 

And now came that long twenty years’ unpar. 
alleled devotion of a king to his mistress, and the 
still more strange friendship existing, unbroken 
and even tender, between her and her generous 
rival. Marie, knowing that ouly through the 
influence of Agnes could Charles be brought to 
do a wise or brave deed, was fondly attached to 
her, treating her in all respects like a sister. And 
truly, the “ Demoiselle de Fromenteau,” as she 
was called, was almost worshipped by the people 
of France; for to her were they indebted for 
everything that made France in those days a 
happy country—freely bestowing her wealth in 
jewels and money to assist in freeing the king- 
dom from foreign foes, and promoting in every 
possible way the happiness and prosperity of all. 
It is well known that Marie was never disturbed 
by any jealousy of “ her good and gentle Agnes ;” 
and indeed neither her contemporaries nor pos- 
terity have ever seemed to cast a shadow upon 
her good name, save the one inevitable blame 
which arose from her guilty attachment to 
Charles. 

In November, 1437, the king entered Paris, 
accompanied by the most brilliant procession on 
record. “A thousand archers, some of them 
composing Charles’s body-guard, led the way. 
Then came the king, clad in shining silver armor 
—the trappings of his noble steed were of blue 
velvet, which swept the ground, embroidered 
with fleur-de-lis, The queen was also splendidly 
attired ; but as far surpassing her in magnifi- 
cence as she did in beauty, Agnes Sorel rode by 
her side.” Could this have happened in any 
country, save France, without a demonstration of 
anger, or at least uneasiness on the part of the 
people 

We quote again from the same authority. 
“ The royal pages, the nobles of the household, 
and the young dauphin, afterwards Louis XII., 
succeeded, and the procession was closed by a 
corps of one thousand men-at-arms, the elite of 
the French armies, headed by their gallant com- 
mander, the Count de Dunois. His armor was 
sparkling with gold and silver, and surpassed in 
splendor that of the monarch himself. The pop- 
ulace were not behindhand in their preparations. 
We can scarcely refrain from smiling when we 
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read of their arrangements for the effective recep- 
tion of the king, now for the first time entering 
his capital. The seven cardinal virtues and the 
seven cardinal sins met him on the threshold, if 
we may so speak; then, on various platforms 
which lined the way, were represented those 
mysteries, or sacred dramas, which had for the 
middle ages such significant import, and were so 
popular with all classes. The preaching of St. 
John the Baptist, the nativity of the Saviour, the 
adoration of the shepherds, the passion, crucifix- 
ion and resurrection of our Lord, were all repre- 
sented; even the despairing Judas figured aloft, 
apparently hanging himself in hopeless grief.” 


Soon after the death of Margaret of Scotland, 
who had wedded the dauphin Louis, Agnes 
Sorel asked permission to retire from court. This 
unhappy wife had been tenderly attached to Ag- 
nes, and doubtless her death wrought strongly 
upon her mind. She retired to the castle which 
her royal lover had built for her near Loches. 
Here may still be seen her device A. 8. (A Sur- 
elle), which identifies it with her name. Here 
she proposed to herself to spend her days in de- 
votion. She was still young, scarcely thirty-six 
years of age, when she voluntarily withdrew her- 
self from him who still madly and devotedly 
loved her. 

One of the coldest seasons ever known in 
France, was the winter of 1449-50. Charles, 
after the subjugation of Normandy, had taken up 
his abode in the Abbey of St. Jumieges. On 
one of the most bitter days of that season, Agnes 
had braved the snows of winter to apprise him of 
a conspiracy, in which his son was the principal. 
Her duty to the king had outlived her passion, 
and prompted her to warn him at once, without 
counting the risk to a system already too feeble 
for exposure. Her warning given, she retired to 
the neighboring hamlet of Mesnil, where she 
was taken suddenly ill. It was then that her 
past life rose up before her like an accusing 
spirit, and body and mind were alike agonized. 
How painfully she deplored that fatal beauty 
which had worked all the woe of her life! How 
truly repentant became that erring soul! She 
continued to suffer intensely until death came to 
her relief ; her only hope being in Him who once 
pardoned a sinner like herself. 

After the death of Agnes, Charles again re- 
signed himself to the cruelties and wickedness 
which she only could keep in check. To the 
queen he was no longer even decently respectfal ; 
and Marie felt that in her departure from earth, 
she had lost her guardian angel. She mourned 
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her sincerely, as she would have mourned a be- 
loved sister; never forgetting perhaps that she 
had helped to make her the Magdalen that she 
was, yet trusting that as she had “loved much,” 
she would be forgiven by Him who looks upon 
sinners with other eyes than ours. So may it be! 


PREVENTIVES OF MOULDINESS. 


An interes on this subject has been 
published by De theseulied We presume our 
readers are aware that mouldiness is occasioned 
by the growth of minute vegetables. Ink, paste, 
leather and seeds, are the substances that most 
frequently suffer from it. The effect of cloves in 
preserving ink is well known ; any of the essen- 
tial oils answer equally well. Leather may be 
kept free from mould by the same substances. 
Thus Russian leather, which is perfumed with 
the tar of birch, never becomes mouldy; indeed 
it prevents it from occurring in other bodies. A 
few drops of any essential oil are sufficient also 
to keep books entirely free from it. For harness, 
oil of turpentine is recommended. Bookbinders, 
in general, — alum for preserving their 
paste; but mould frequently forms on it. Shoe- 
makers’ resin is sometimes also used for the 
same purpose; but it is less effectual than oil of 
turpentine. The best preventives, however, are 
the essential oils, even in small quantity, as those 
of peppermint, anise or cassia, by which te 
may be kept almost any length of time; intleed, 
it has in this way been preserved for years. The 
te recommended by Dr. Macculloch is made 
the usual way, with flour, some brown sugar, 
and a little corrosive sublimate; the sugar keep- 
ing it flexible when dry, and the sublimate pre- 
venting it from fermenting, and from being at- 
tacked by insects. After it is made, a few drops 
of any of the essential oils are added. Paste 
made in this way dries when exposed to the air, 
and may be merely by wetting it If re- 
quired to be kept always ready for use, it ought 
to be put into covered pots. may also be 
preserved by the essential oils; and this is of 
— consequence when they are to be sent to a 
istance. Of course moisture must be excluded 
as much dee as the oils or ottos prevent 
only the bad effects of mould.— Godey. 


THE ARABS, 


The intensity of the sunshine is reproduced in 
the Arab eye; the simoon is a terrible symbol of 
those gusts of wrath which desolate the human 
soul. Luxury and indolence are their character- 
istics as well as fiery tempers, and we are at a 
loss to reconcile the one with the other. Our 
sky, bright as it is, is not to be com with 
that of the East. After fifty days of desert-travel 
I left it fascinated by the variety of its scenes. 
In its solitude it resembles the ocean, but it is 
sweet and refreshing. Providence leaves none 
of the desert-places of the earth without some 
atoning quality. God has breathed upon the 
desert this sweet and cleansing breath. 1 could 
point out many traits of resemblance between 
the sailor and the Bedouin. Both are free and 
roving in their tastes. teens you will 
rarely find a coward, I prefer speaking of 
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the wandering Arab as a type of the race. The 
Arab dialect, in which the Koran is written, is 
still spoken in its pristine purity in AXgiris, 
around Mecca. The Arab iA brave, and his 
sense of honor hable. He is devoted to 
the Muses. I have no doubt that Christian 
knights first learned their sense of honor and 
chivalry among the Saracens at the time of the 
Crusades. The law of protection is held in as 
much respect among the Arabs as is the Koran. 
The pride of the Arab is his birthright, and dig- 
nity is his natural manner. The Arab is gener- 
ous, and his hospitality is universal; the guest 
confers an honor upon his host, and the name of 
strangers is sacred.—J. Bayard Taylor. 


FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD. 


It is not strange that men recoil from a 
plunge into the world’s cold waters, and long 
to creep back into the bath from which they 
have suddenly risen. But that manor woman, 
having fully passed into the estate of man and 
woman, should desire to become children again, 
is impossible. It is only the half-developed, 
the ns the imperfectly-nurtured, 
the mean-spirited, and the demoralized, who 
look back to the innocence, the helplessness, and 
the simple animal joy and content of childhood 
with genuine regret for their loss. I want no 
better evidence that a person’s life is regarded by 
himself as a failure, A that farnished by bis 
honest willingness to be restored to his child- 
hood. When a man is ready to relinquish the 

wer of his mature reason, his strength and skill 
for self-support, the independence of his will 
and life, hk bosom companion and children, his 
interest in the stirring affairs of his time, his part 
in deciding the great questions which agitate his 

and nation, his intelligect apprehension of 
the relations which exist between himself and his 
Maker, and his rational hope of immortality—if 
he have one—for the negative animal content and 
frivolous enjoyments of a child, he does not de- 
serve the name of a man; he is a weak, un- 
healthy, broken-down creature, or a base pol- 
troon.— Timothy Titcomb. 


CURE FOR THE TOOTH ACHE. 
An exchange gives the following :— 


“ My dear friend,” says H., “I can cure your 
tooth ache in ten minutes.” 

“ How ?—how ?” I inquired ; “do it in pity.’”” 

Hs ar said he. “ Have you any alum ?” 

< 

“ Bring it, and some common salt.” 

They were produced. My friend pulverized 
them, mixed them in equal quantities, then wet 
a small piece of cotton, causing the powder to 
adhere, and then placed it in my hollow and 
aching tooth. 

“There,” said he, “if that does not cure you 
I will forfeit my head. You may tell this to 
every one, and publish it everywhere. The rem~- 
edy is infallible.” 

was as he predicted. On the introduction 
of the mixed alum and salt, I experienced a sere 
sation of coldness, and with it—the alum and 
salt—I cured the torment of thetooth ache. 


fontemrat.] 
ABOVE THY TOMB, O LOVELY ONE! 


BY W. HOWARD PERRIGO. 


Above thy tomb, O lovely one, 
I’ve shed affection’s tears; 

I’ve wept and prayed in hopeless gloom 
For long and bitter years. 

And still thy early loss, beloved, 
As deeply feel I now, 


As when in grief and agony 
I kissed thy icy brow! 


I've strayed in other lands afar, 
Beyond the deep blue sea; 

I’ve mingled in the halls of mirth, 
Of revelry and glee; 

And mid them I have smiled perchance, 
And seemed by joy blessed, 

When mountains of despair and grief 
Upon my soul were pressed. 


Yes, dearest one, though years have passed, 
I can forget thee never; 

No years to be, no change from me, 
Thy memory can sever. 

And though in gloom I wander now, 
This blessed hope is given, 

That though we're severed here below, 
We'll meet again in heaven. 


(omrerat.] 


RECOMPENSED 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tr was under circumstances the most singular 
and appalling that I first met John Steinburg. 
I am in the mood for garrulousness, and I think 
I will tell you just how it was. Six years ago, 
a large party of usu—gay New Yorkers—left the 
metropolis early in July, for a tour of the bound- 
ary lakes, andthe great West. Wearied of Sara- 
toga, Newport, Niagara, and like places of gen- 
eral resort, we had determined on something 
novel ; and it was even proposed that we should, 
if practicable, pursue our journey as far as the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 4 

By the last of August we had filled the pro- 
gramme, and still I was not satisfied. The larg- 
er portion of my companions were anxious to 
return home by the shortest route, but that was 
not my intention. I had heard much of the wild, 
romantic scenery along the banks of the Ohio 
River, and beside, I had long cherished a desire 

visit western Virginia and Pennsylvania, with 

wild hills and defiles—and now seemed to 
me the proper time. 


I succeeded in persuading four of the company 
—two ladies and as many gentlemen—to accept 
my view of the case, and at St. Louis our party 
was divided, the homeward bound portion taking 
the short cut by railway, and we five adventurers 
proceeding down the Mississippi River to Cairo. 
Then, after a few days spent in exploring the 
surrounding country, and “doing the few curios- 
ities,” we commenced our journey up the Ohio, 
and in due time found ourselves installed in a 
hotel in the smoky city of Pittsburg. 

From my youth up, I had never been accus- 
tomed to having a wish left ungratified. The 
only child of a widowed father, and he one of 
New York’s merchant princes, I had dwelt in the 
atmosphere of luxury; and being possessed of 
no inconsiderable personal charms—so my par- 
tial admirers said—it is small matter of wonder 
that I, Henrietta Vane, should be exacting, wil- 
ful, and perhaps selfish. 

I had lived twenty-four years of life, and never 
felt an emotion warmer than that of friendship. 
I regarded love as one of those ridiculous myths 
with which impulsive people delight to deceive 
themselves, and gave myself no uneasiness about 
the matter, confident as I was that I should nev- 
er commit the absurdity of falling in love. 

But to return. I soon wearied of Pittsburg, 
and longed for a new sensation. A conversa- 
tion in the sitting-room of the hotel among the 
gentlemen, furnished me with a luminous idea. 
They were speaking of the iron mines in the 
vicinity, and one of them was describing a visit 
he had lately paid to those subterranean locali- 
ties. I listened quietly but attentively, and be- 
fore the description was half finished, I had 

formed my resolution. Our next pleasure trip 
should be to the iron mines. ~ 
It was as I had decided. Of course the 
ladies exclaimed at such an outre thing, and the 
gentlemen protested against it, but that did not 
trouble me. I carried my point, and two days 
afterwards we stood at the top of a shaft prepar- 
ing to descend into the bowels of the earth. 
Even then my friends would: have dissuaded me 
from the undertaking, but I scorned their scru- 
ples. I wondered then what wild impulse hur- 
ried me on! Now I have ceased to wonder, for 
I know that it was something out of and beyond 
myself—the inscrutable power of destiny ! 
I was conscious of a mad elation of spirits in 
descending the spiral shaft, while I was impress- 
ed with the conviction that the spirits of my 
companions had sunk like cold lead. I could 
feel the hands of Miss Randolph, which lay up- 
on my arm, tremble like an aspen leaf, and there 


was certainly a quiver in the voices of the gen- 
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tlemen, which the jostle of the great bucket in 
which we crouched could not have occasioned. 

Like an arrow we shot down the narrow tun- 
nel, and alighting, were conducted along a spa- 
cious passage, whose glittering, oval, black sides 
reflected the ghastly light of our guide’s lantern 
in a thousand fantastic flashes. We wandered 
around hither and thither, enjoying the weird 
scene intensely, because of its entire novelty ; and 
gazing upon the dark-faced miners as one looks 
upon a series of nicely adjusted machinery which 
stands ready to obey the will of the master. Sud- 
denly, while we were watching the operations of 
a group of workmen, we heard apparently from 
afar off, the fearful cry—“ The water! the wa- 
ter! Great God!” 

Scarcely understanding the nature of the dan- 
ger, I knew that something terrible menaced us, 
bat I felt no terror; I did not even join in the 
simultaneous shriek which issued from the lips 
of my blanched companions! I heard a fright- 
ful crash, as of the falling of masses of rock and 
earth, then a deafening, thundering roar, as of a 
mighty river. For an instant the red light of 
the lantern flashed in every direction, then all 
was deepest night, and I felt myself drawn up- 
ward and away, until the roar of the water re- 
ceded, and only the faint gurgle of the flood came 
up from far beneath me. 

All was utter, it seemed to me eternal, darkness 
—there was not the remotest ray of light—the 
gloom was so thick as to be almost palpable! I 
could hear the strong, regular beating of my 
companion’s heart—beating so steadily and cool- 
ly, that I knew he had the spirit of a hero—I 
knew that whoever he might be, he felt no fear, 
that he could meet death without a single throe 
of terror. And held so close to that fearless 
heart, there in the blackness and void, I conceiv- 
ed for that nameless stranger a passion strong 
and unchangeable as the foundations of the ever- 
lasting city. For a long time no word was ex- 

between us. I was content to let it be 
thus. I felt a sense of safety, rest and satisfac- 
tion, hitherto unknown. There was no doubt, 
apprehension, or vague questioning of right in 
my heart. I was simply content. 

Let the upper world goon! This was death 
in life, and yet to me it was the glorious dawn- 
ing of a new existence! Why did people prate 
so dismally of the horror of being buried alive ? 
I found no horror in my immurement. At length 
my companion spoke, and his voice thrilled 
through every fibre of my being. It was a sim- 
ple question that he asked ; why did it stir me so? 

“ Are you cold?” he said, gently. “ Permit 
me to wrap this cloak around you.” 


I knew that he took the garment from his own 
shoulders, but I did not remonstrate, because I 
instinctively felt assured that he desired to give 
it up to me. 

“Well,” I said, after another pause—“ who 
are you q 

“T am John Steinburg, a miner.” 

A miner! A man who labored daily for the 
bread he ate! and his arm had been around the 
waist of my silken robe—his laborer’s toil-stained 
clothes had toached my patrician garments! 
Humph! yesterday I should have laughed the 
idea of such a plebeian touch to scorn; to-day I 
was proud of the reality! The distance between 
velvet and cotton yarn was not worth a thought. 

“Then, Mr. Steinburg, I will support myself, 
if you please. I am not weak or faint—I will no 
longer trouble you to hold me.” 

His arm tightened almost imperceptibly around 
me. 

“Pardon me. I should not have continued 
the liberty taken in a moment when danger broke 
down the barriers of etiquette, had I not deemed 
it necessary to your safety. We are standing 
upon a meagre shaft of rock barely two feet 
square, and fathoms above the ragged bottom of 
the mine, and the slightest movement might 
precipitate you into the cauldron of water boiling 
below us! You must submit to my unwelcome 
support, or we must die together in the gulf be- 
low! which will you choose ?” 

He bent over me—I felt his breath on my 
cheek—his soft magnetic hair touched my fore- 
head. I gave him both my hands, and shrunk 
closer to his side. 

“Keep me,” I said; “your will is mine. I 
yield myself to your judgment.” 

I, who had never before allowed my most de- 
voted admirer to press the tips of my fingers, 
now suffered myself to be held to the breast of 
an utter stranger, and experienced no sense of 
impropriety. Verily, life is full of mystery and 
contradictions. There, on that precarious foot- 
hold we passed—so they told us—three days and 
nights. There was no measure of time to us. 
Those three days were to me more than the 
whole of my previous existence. We had no 
expectation of being rescued; no thought but 
that we should die there of slow starvation. Yet 
we were cheerful and undismayed, I might say 
fully resigned, only dreading that one might pass 
through the shadow before the other. If we 
could but go together, the cold tide of death 
would have no terror for us! 

What a strange thing is this which we call 
love! Subtle as the air we breathe, yet life-giv- 


ing, life-inspiring, heaven elevating; and when 
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once born in the heart, it lifts us above and be- 
yond the world into the pure regions of immor- 
tality. For love is immortal, and can know no 
change through all eternity. I cannot tell of 
what we talked during those hours of sweet sus- 
pense. I know that his strength upheld me— 
that I slept resting my head on his breast, with 
the same feeling of security with which years 
agone I had laid my face at night on the bosom 
of my tender mother. 

All my life long, since that beloved one had 
gone to her long home, I had carried about a 
void in my heart ; it was now a void no longer, 
but a swept and garnished room, wherein I had 
set upon the altar stone the love of my woman’s 
nature for John Steinburg! My life reached out 
no longer after perfection, for the glorious heights 
were gained. 

At last, just as the confinement was beginning 
to tell upon me—when languor and torpid lassi- 
tude were slowly fastening upon me, we heard 
from a great way off the faint, scarcely distin- 
guishable sound of human voices. After a while 
they came nearer, and directly the faintest possi- 
ble streak of light broke the monotony of dark- 
ness below us. We could distinguish the words 
now. 

“Tt is useless to go further,” some one said, 
in a sad tone—“ they are dead long ere this, and 
washed out into the current of the flood. We 
must wait a few days before we search for their 
bodies.” 

“This way, with your lantern!” called out 
the voice of John Steinburg. “ This way, friends, 
here is work for you !” 

I knew and heard no more. The thought of 
being rescued overcame me. When I awoke I 
was lying on the grass at the mouth of the shaft 
leading to the mine. The sweet air of heaven 
fanned my brow, the clear blue sky with its bright 
sunshine smiled over my head, and I knew that 
I was saved. Bending above me, his arm sup- 
porting my head, was a man whose face, though 
I had never before looked upon it, I should have 
recognized at the Antipodes as that of John 
Steinburg. 

“Thank God!” he said, as he met my eyes— 
“all is well!” 

I rose to my feet and stood up before him. 
My eyes took in at a glance the noble contour of 
his person, arrayed as it was in the coarse garb 
of the miner which could not destroy the mark 
of regal integrity and pride fixed upon him by 
the hand of Nature. His face was cast ina 
mould whose perfection no evil passion had 
marred, his clearly cut features, dark, earnest 
eyes, broad, thoughtful forehead, and dark wavy 


hair, made up a whole whose attractiveness I 
had never seen excelled. In all my life I had 
never secn so handsome looking a man as John 
Steinburg. 

My scrutiny over, I gave him my hand and 
tried to thank him for the life he had preserved, 
but merely failed, and I stood silent and motion- 
less. He understood me, for he led me away 
from the crowd which had collected. I felt his 
hand tighten on mine, and saw that the light in 
his eye grew tremulous and dim with some un- 
explained emotion. He told me very cautiously 
the brief story he had to tell. The rain had 
swollen the river, near the banks of which the 
mine was situated, and the fierce beating of the 
tide had weakened the outer walls of the mine, 
until at last they had given way and flooded the 
works. The catastrophe had been so sudden 
and so unexpected, that not more than half a 
dozen of the workmen had made their escape, 
and they were those who had been employed 
near the termination of the shaft. My late com- 
panions—my New York friends—had perished 
with the rest; their bodies had been taken out 
the previous day. And I was alone in a strange 
land, yet not alone, for he was by my side, and 
what cared I for other companionship ? 

The blackness of desolation fell upon me. At 
the hotel, whither Mr. Steinburg had taken me 
for rest and refreshments, he related to me, two 
days after our escape from the mine, the history 
of his life. I will jot it down here, very briefly. 

English by birth, he was the youngest son of a 
proud nobleman, who, by the right of succession 
was obliged to bequeath all his property to his 
eldest son, and leave the youngest to compara- 
tive poverty. Lord Wortley, of course, sought 
to provide for John by marriage. It is the usual 
course with those English aristocrats, I believe. 
A wealthy wife of his selection awaited the young 
man, who, always obedient to his father, and 
reared to believe marriage as merely a form of 
pradential convenience, made no objection to 
Catherine Leister, and at the age of twenty-two 
he led her to the altar. 

Love he had never known—respect for his 
wife he could not feel, when the first gloss of her 
deception had worn off by a few weeks’ inter- 
course. Beautiful, fascinating, and passionate, 
Catherine Steinburg was the most reckless and 
unprincipled of her sex. She despised the boy 
who had been made her husband, and her shame- 
ful conduct made her name the theme of every 


tongue. 
After the first desperate efforts of her husband 
to reclaim her, he relinquished her entirely, and 


though they dwelt beneath the same roof, they 
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were literally strangers. Twelve months after 
their marriage Mrs. Steinburg gave birth to a 
son, and three months afterwards, the babe was 
strangled by its inhuman mother. Its fretfulness 
kept her from society—she could not brook the 
confinement, and had silenced it forever ! 

This atrocious fact Mr. Steinburg did not learn 
until the guilty woman was separated from him 
by many leagues of sea and land, yet from the 
first he had mistrusted as much, and in conse- 
quence, had left his home and his wife, and taken 
lodgings in a distant city. A few months after 
the sudden death of her child, Mrs. Steinburg 
had fled to France with a French adventurer, 
and her course on the continent was so fraught 
with shameless iniquity, that John Steinburg’s 
lofty soul shrunk from his country and his kin- 
dred, because they constantly reminded him of 
the abandoned woman whom he had called wife. 
He procured a divorce, gave up all the vast prop- 
erty with which Catherine had endowed him, 
and without a word to any of his friends regard- 
ing his intentions, sailed for America. 

For three years he had toiled daily in this dis- 
mal mine, expecting nothing, hoping nothing, 
but to forget what had been. On the day we 
had visited the mine, his heart had swelled with 
anew emotion. When he had first beheld me, 
he said he knew what the word love meant. It 
was this which had made him fly to me, and 
with a strength given him by desperation, ascend 
the craggy walls of the mine to the narrow ledge 
where there was safety. 

He finished, and stood gazing into my face. 
I read his thoughts in those clear truthful eyes, 
as we read the words on a printed page. And I 
said to myself, that though it would wring my 
very heart strings to go away from the great bliss 
that had come upon me, I would not prove my- 
self unworthy of that man’s love. 

“ Henrietta,” he said, at length, “you have 
already divined my feelings. You know all that 
I would tell you of the mighty passion which 
surges through my heart for you! Be my judge 
—mark out for me the path my feet must tread 
in the future, and I will stray never from the 
track! Speak, Henrietta.” 

“John Steinburg,” I said, solemnly, “I love 
you and none other, and I shall never transfer 
the allegiance! But I believe with you, that it 
would be a sin for me to marry the husband of a 
living woman, notwithstanding the law of man 
has proclaimed your freedom! Therefore, God 
helping us, we will walk apart below, but our 
paths shall meet at last! I feel the certainty 
within. I will dwell in your heart—you shall 
always be in mine. And now farewell !” 


We joined hands—he touched mine with his 
lips—gave me one last look, turned away and 
left me. This was our parting. 

Through Mr. Steinburg’s agency I had a pleas- 
ant escort to New York, and when I arrived 
there, I set myself to work at once to secure for 
the man I loved a more suitable situation than 
that which he now occupied. My influence was 
powerful, and my father assisted me. Four 
weeks after I had parted with John Steinburg, 
an official paper reached him, notifying him of 
his appointment to the station of head clerk in 
the Custom House, with a salary liberal enough. 
to satisfy a more ambitious person than the hum- 
ble miner. He accepted the place, and time 
proved that my selection had not been an unwise 
one. He more than fulfilled the expectations of 
the authorities, and they sent my father a note 
thanking him for recommending to their notice a 
gentleman so well fitted for the responsible posi-. 
tion. How happy this intelligence made me! 
Every word spoken in his praise was a source of 
sweet blessing to me, banished as I was from his 
presence, though not from his heart. 

By-and-by, I heard him spoken of among 
learned men, as rising rapidly in the profession, 
of letters; and the following winter all New 
York rang with the fame of John Steinburg, the 
great and justly celebrated author. And I, not 
daring to trust myself within the sound of his 
magic voice, listened to the warm encomium his 
genius received, and life was not drear to me. 

Well, time passed on. My father had met 
with ill luck in his business, and recklessly risk- 
ing all in one mad speculation, which failed, he 
lost everything! We were literally friendless! 
I want to think that the suddenness of the blow 
crazed him. I cannot bear to think of it in any. 
other light. My poor misguided father! We 
found him dead in his bed, and beside him on 
the carpet an empty phial which had contained 
strychnine! Let me pass briefly over this—I 
cannot learn to look back on this fearfal hour 
with anything like calmness. 

It was necessary that I should adopt some 
method of earning my living, and I was not long 
in deciding that matter. To their credit be it 
said, two of my most zealous suitors stepped 
forward in this time of my sore trial, and offered 
me the shelter of their homes; but I had chosen 
the hard path of the day laborer. An old friend 
of my father’s, dwelling hundreds of miles away, 
in a New England village, offered me the situa- 
tion of teacher in the village school, and anxious 
to separate myself entirely from scenes so painful 
to me, I accepted his offer. Six weary months 
I went through with that uneventful round of 
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duties. There were times when heart and flesh 
failed—times when the burden seemed too heavy, 
but strength always came to me when I asked 
it. 

One quiet autumnal day, I had dismissed my 
scholars, and was sitting in the placid twilight 
in the shadowy schoolroom. The remembrance 
of “what might have been,” stole over me. I 
bowed my*face ia my hands and wept. A gen- 
tle hand lifted up my drooping head—tender 
arms drew me close into their precious shelter— 
my cheek rested against his—and the voice of 
John Steinburg spoke to me through the soft 


gloom. 

“ Look up, darling, look up to me! Henriet- 
ta, I have come all this weary distance to ask of 
you the pledge of your love. Kiss me, dear child, 
and let it seal our betrothal.” 

I did look up to meet the clear, unshrinking 
eyes fastened upon my face. I knew that this 
man would never tempt me to do wrong. This 
request was granted. 

“ Henrietta,” he said, directly—‘I am a free 
man. My miserable Catherine died in Italy two 
years ago; I was free before I met you. Last 


Monday I received a letter from my brother’s at- 
torney informing me of the death of my brother, 


Lord George Wortley, and of my own accession 


to a title and a fortune. Through all this dreary 
time that we have been apart, I have recognized 
your hand in my success, and I have always 
known where I could find you. Night and day 
I have travelled to lay myself and my fortune at 
your feet. Receive the unworthy gift, and make 
my happiness !” 

“John,” said I, in an unsteady voice— I am 
poor—I cannot lay myself under the weight of 
such an obligation—” 

“ Henrietta, when I was poor I did not refuse 
to accept the place you procured for me. I re- 
joiced in being indebted to the woman I loved! 
Will my darling be less confiding * 

I was not; I was glad to owe my all to him I 
loved. I told him so; and there in the quiet of 
that desolate school-room, we plighted ourselves 
toeach other. My husband’s English estates 
were sold out. Our home is made in America, 
on the banks of the beautiful Hudson, and my 
existence is blessed. God be thanked for the 
fullness of joy he has vouchsafed ! 


THE POET. 
The bard must ha kind, courageous 
And natural chiv: “to the weak; 
He must believe the best of everything, 
Love all below, and worship all above. 


heart, 


THE JAPANESE AT PARIS. 


Galignani has the following account of the re- 
cent proceedings of the Japanese embassadors : 
“They were much struck with the beauty of the 
empress, and by the grandeur of the spectacle 
which met their eyes at the Tuileries. On re- 
turning to the hotel after the audience, the chief 
embassador invited Baron de Lajus, introducer 
of embassadors, and Baron Sibuet, secretary to 
that body, to dinner, as well as several other of 
the personages who had accompanied them, and 
Baron Feuillet de Conches, who had received 
them on their arrival in the capital. Among the 
dishes served at table was an uncooked fish cut 
into pieces, and with it was eaten boiled rice, 
which they conveyed very adroitly to their 
mouths by means of chop-sticks. They also par- 


took of a number of other dishes said to be deli- 
cate, and took their wine with great gusto. Dur- 
ing the whole of the repast they drank a prodi- 
gious quantity of warm water, for the purpose, it 
was said, of assisting digestion. At the dessert, 
the chief embassador proposed a toast to the 
health of the emperor, which was replied to by 
one to the emperor of Japan. After the dinner 
the guests were presented with fans and beautiful 
little Japanese pipes. The entertainment was 
kept up to a late hour in the evening, and during 
the whole time the members of the embassy con- 
tinued smoking and drinking liquors of different 
kinds. In place of a pocket-handkerchief they 
use large square pieces of paper, which they then 
put away into another pocket, without doubt to 
get rid of them at their leisure,” 


INFANT-EATING HYENAS. 
There are man-eaters among the hyenas, and 
these hominivorous animals are greatly dreaded, 
on account of the exceeding stealthiness and 
craft with which they achieve their object. They 
very seldom endeavor to destroy the adult men 
and women, but limit their attacks to the young 
and defenceless children. On dark nights, the 
hyena is greatly to be feared, for he can be 
guided to his prey by the light of the nocturnal 
tires, which do not daunt an animal that is pos- 
sessed by this fearful spirit of destructiveness, 
and at the same time can make his cautious ap- 
roach unseen. As the family are lying at night 
ried in sleep, the hyena prowls round the en- 
closure, and on finding a weak spot, the animal 
pushes aside the wattle-bands of which the fence 
is made, and quietly creeps through the breach. 
Between the human inhabitants and the fence 
the cattle are picketed by night, and would form 
an easy prey to the hyena, if he chose to attack 
them. But he slips cautiously amid the sleeping 
beasts, and makes his way to the spot where lies 
@ young child ae in deep slumber. Em- 
ploying the same silent caution, the hyena slight- 
withdraws the child from the protect- 
ing cloak of its mother, and makes its escape 
with its prey before it can be intercepted. With 
such marvellous caution does this animal act, 
that it has often been known to remove an infant 
from the house without giving the alarm.—Zélus- 
trated Natural History. 


We seek for riches and do not find them ; we 
do not seek for death, but alas, he comes ! 


THE SHAKER MAID 


[onterat.] 
THE BOSE AND THE MYRTLE. 


BY MARIA M. JONES. 


The rose that freshly blooms at morn, 
Fades e’er the hours of day are closed, 
And on the evening breeze is borne 
To sleep the faded flower’s repose. 
At morn it wore a queenly crown, 
Suffused with night's refreshing dew; 
But now ’tis scattered on the ground, 
And void of its bright crimsoned hue. 


Twas brightly flushed and sweetly fair, 
Ever emitting sweet perfume; 
O, who would deem that death was there, 
To cull it midst its embryon bloom! 
The stars that watched the budding gem, 
Now shine above its pallid leaves; 
Look sadly on the broken stem, 
And for the short-lived flower grieves. 


But near that flower with its crown, 
The sweet and lowly myrtle grew, 
Trailing its vines upon the ground, 
And almost hid from every view. 
At dawn each bright emerald leaf 
Shone with a verdure rich and rare; 
Fair as the rose, but not so brief, 
For eve still finds its freshness there. 
So ’tis with life—the fair ones bloom, 
But fade before the day is closed, 
And night then finds them in the tomb, 
Pallid and sleeping death's repose. 
They, like the rose, were flaunting high, 
Not gazing once on lowly friends, 
Nor did they deem that death was nigh, 
Their hearts from life's frail thread to rend. 
Then for a friend, O, to me give, 
Whose lot is poor and mien is sweet, 
One that is true while we shall live, 
And change not when misfortunes meet. 
Not as the rose I'd have them be, 
To lose their freshness all so fair; 
But as the myrtle may they be, 
That eve may find them blooming there. 


THE SHAKER MAIDEN, 


BY GUSSIE LAURIE. 


Very quiet was the little maiden, sitting there 
in the open doorway. Her tiny hands, slightly 
browned by labor, were folded meekly in her lap. 
The heavy fringe of her blue-veined eyelids 
rested upon cheeks round and fair. Her full lips 
were quivering with some unspoken grief. A 
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plain Shaker cap covered het brown hair, which 
was tightly bound by a black band passing twice 
around the head. Her brown woolen dress was 
cut in strict conformity with the :tern Shaker 
rule, very narrow in the skirt, and perfectly 
straight. A muslin vandyke was crossed upon 
her breast, and a high stiff collar of the same 
material finished the dress atthe throat. Collar, 
vandyke and cap were deeply tinted with bluing, 
of which article a Shaker laundress is ever 
lavish. 

Sister Mary was fast ripening into a beautiful 
woman. And now, sitting there in the doorway 


of that large, plain building, with the last rays 
of the setting sun shining through the overshad- 
owing branches of an old oak tree, down upon 
the Shaker maiden, Mary formed a lovely picture 
upon which Elder Taylor gazed with wicked eyes 
and a heart filled with wicked resolves. He was 
standing before Mary, one hand raised menac- 
ingly. The other held a tiny bit of paper, from 
which, in sonorous tones he read the following : 


“Do not ask me, Brother Frank. ’Tis very 
sinful for me to And, O, 4 
so very for me to 

Many.” 


“Mary, Sister Mary,” continued the elder, 
“ didst thou pen these fearful words ?” 

No reply came from the quivering lips save a 
low sob, and the tears came — one by one 
over the rosy cheeks. 

“Mary, I take this, thy silence, as an ac- 
knowledgement of thy guilt. Knowest thou the 
fearful penalty for thy crime ?” 

Now the face was buried in the little brown 
hands, and a convulsive sob shook her frame. 

“Mary,” in louder, sterner toner, “ Mary, 
thee must answer me.” 

“0, spare me! It did not seem so very wrong 
to talk with Frank. Icannothelp— 0, I must 
not like him.” 

“‘ Like, Mary! Are you sure like is the word 
thy carnal heart tells thee to speak ?” 

“Nay, I will not love him, for then I 
should—” 

And the voice was choked by sobs. The cruel 
elder finished the sentence as he had taught her 
to believe : 

“ Lose thy soul !” 

Starting, at those ominous words, to her feet, 
the Shaker maiden clasped her hands, and look- 
ing toward the “Holy Hill of Zion,” while her 
face was ashen paled, sobbed : 

“ Mother Ann, darling Mother Ann, take now 
thy sinful child to thy loving arms! 0, save 
her, save her!” 
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Elder Taylor’s small, black eyes fairly danced 
with delight as he noticed her anguish. 

“Mary, thou must meet me in the council 
chamber at 8 o’clock, to hear thy punishment, 
Our holy mother will not listen to her sinful 
child. I, with my spiritual eyes, can see her 
beautiful face saddened by thee. O, Mary, 
Mary Y’ 

And the hypocrite covered his face with his 
hands as in great grief. Poor little Mary 
slowly turned away, her heart nearly broken with 
the weight of her imaginary sin. 

She was brought to the —— Shaker village 
when a babe, by her mother, from whom she 
was immediately taken, as, according to the 
doctrine of Mother Ann, al! natural affections 
are sinful, and as such to be shunned. They 
thonght to stifle all love for the child, in the 
breast of the mother, by early separation. But 
that is an impossibility. Parental love may 
sleep for a while, but ’twill awaken, sooner or 
later. Mary, at this time, knew nothing of her 
darentage save that an old Shakeress had told her 
that her mother was living, and among the Shak- 
ers. Very innocently, one day, she asked an 
elderess which sister was her mother. She never 
ventured to repeat her inquiry. The answer 
she received silenced her effectually. 

“Holy Mother Ann is thy mother, wicked 
child.” 

But though reared in such a chilling atmos- 
phere, Mary’s pretty, loving ways endeared her 
to all. Many a pale, prim Shakeress would 
secretly clasp the little prattler in her arms, and 
holding her tightly there, fondly kiss the cherub 
mouth. Sweet kisses, because stolen — dear 
caresses, because forbidden ! 

In the quaint school-room, she was the brightest 
ornament, the quickest scholar. And now, at 
the age of sixteen, she filled the responsible sta- 
tion of Shaker school mistress. Very gentle was 
her rule over those round-headed, closely-shaven 
Shaker boys. Many an embryo elder and elderess 
learned his or her first lesson of forbidden love 
from the violet eyes of their pretty teacher. 

One of the nurses, a pale, sad-eyed woman, 
with a fearful cough, daily visited the little 
school. First, she was fearful Johnnie was go- 
ing to have the measles, and she just stepped in 
to see How he might be. Then Jane had shown 
symptoms of whooping cough one night previ- 
ous, and may be she would give it to the others. 
These and similar excuses would she give at 
every call. Yet very little attention would the 
urchins receive, for, seating herself in a corner, 
she would follow Mary’s every movement, listen- 
ing eagerly, greedy to catch but the slightest 


word. Mary grew to love Sister Rebecca as she 
loved no other sister. After school, seating her- 
self on a low stool, and laying her head in Re- 
becca’s lap, she would, in charmed silence, 
listen to some thrilling story of Mother Ann, or 
the recital of some wonderful vision which had 
blessed the eye of some pious elder, till, not un- 
frequently, overcome by the labors of the day, 
or soothed by the gentle tones of the nurse, she 
would fall into a gentle slumber. Then an ob- 
server might have seen this pale Shakeress press 
her lips upon the pure brow of the maiden, upon 
the tiny hands, caress lightly the rounded cheek, 
and listening, murmured words of endearment 
might have been heard, short, earnest prayers for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of my child! 

A short time previous to the opening of our 
story, in the thick woods, in the rear of the vil- 
lage, there was heard a sharp report of a gun. 
Shortly after a young man, ina hunter’s garb, 
suddenly stepped out before Mary and Rebecca, 
who were returning from school, and held up a 
bleeding hand. 

“Ladies, do not be frightened—only an 
accident.” 

Even while he spoke, the color receded from 
his face, and he would have sank to the ground, 
had not Mary offered the support of her arm. 

“ Rebecca, sister, wilt thou run for Brother 
John? He is planting in the ground beyond.” 

Rebecca obeyed. For the first time Mary 
was alone with a young man from beyond the 
limits of her Shaker home. A handsome fellow, 
one of the world’s people. With an anxious 
face she besought him to seat himself upon a 
wayside log. Being weak from the loss of blood, 
he was glad to comply. Then the fair Shakeress 
knelt beside him, took the poor, bleeding hand, 
and bound her handkerchief tightly about it. 

“Poor hand!” she said, turning her face to 
meet the hunter. ‘ How did thee hurt thyself?” 

Till now the close Shaker bonnet had hidden 
her features from view. A sweet face Frank 
Harper gazed upon; just such an one as we 
would take between our two palms, and looking 
down into the modest eyes read the pure soul 
within. Her beauty caused him to forget his 
pain and her question for the moment. 

“ Are you an angel ?” 

“ Nay,” was the naive reply, “I’m only Sister 
Mary.” 

“ Sweet little Shaker maiden, you shall be my 
Sister Mary. May I call you thus?” 

“O, yea, every one calls me so. Whatdo thy 
people call thee ?” queried Mary, thinking the 
while how very handsome “ world’s people” must 
be. 


Mor 
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“ Frank—Frank Harper, sweet sister.” 

By this time Rebecca and John had joined 
them, and they listened to his account of the 
accident. 

“ I have been out gunning all day,” said he. 
“ The fruits of my labor you can find a little way 
in the woods. Knowing I was quite near your 
village, I thought to get a peep, perchance, at 
some pretty Shakeress—” 

“ Stranger, thee must not speak thus,” inter- 
rupted John, fearing for the two women. 

“The truth must out, friend, anyhow. Well, 
as I was coming on rather fast, my foot hit a 
bothersome stone, and I fell. My gun there- 
upon discharged its contents in this hand, you 
see. By the way, friends, that hand aches 
tremendously.” 

His fine face was now distorted with pain. 
Seeing this, John hurried the poor fellow away 
to the office, the building occupied by the higher 
members of the community. Rebecca, being 
nurse, bade Mary good night and followed 
after. 

But alas for Shaker Mary! Her little head 
was filled with the image of the wounded stran- 
ger, and that image was fast finding its way to 
her heart. She only wondered if all the world’s 
people were as handsome as this, the only one 
she had ever met. Dreaming thus, she did not 
notice the approach of Elder Taylor, till, laying 
his hand upon her arm, he startled her with these 
words : 

“In holy meditations, little one ?” 

Dropping a reverential courtesy, she an- 
swered, “ Nay, I was thinking of the handsome 

Stranger.” 

“Handsome stranger!” And the elder’s 
wicked eyes scintillated like the eyes of a 
serpent. “ What hast thou todo with strangers, 
Sister Mary ?” 

“I saw him by the hazel wood. He was 
wounded. [ bound up his hand, brother.” 

“ Thee take the hand of a stranger! Knowest 
thou not there was contamination in his touch ?” 

“Nay.” 

“ Yea, verily, thou art contaminated. Where 
is the stranger, erring one ?” 

“Gone with Brother John and Sister Rebecca 
to the office.” 

“ Whither thou goest not till he returns.” 

“Nay, but may I not see Frank any more? 
He called me sister. Perhaps he’ll be a holy 
Shaker. I would so like to have him !” 

Mary’s eyes beamed with delight at the 
thought; in her earnestness she laid her hand 
upon the elder’s arm. Placing his own broad 
palm upon the tiny hand, and looking down into 


her face, while his breath came heavily, in husky 
tones he hissed in the maiden’s ear : 

“Dare to speak to the stranger again, and 
Mother Ann will curse thee! 7 will carse 
thee !” 

Like a startled fawn she sprang from ad 
retaining hand. 

“ Sister, stay.” His tone was gentle now. 

“O, unsay those fearful words.” 

“Nay, dear sister, they cannot be unsaid. A 
spirit—your guardian angel—bade me speak 
thus. The world’s people are fearfally wicked. 
Thee must not hold converse with them. Dost 
listen 

“Yea. But if I should meet him—” 

And the modest eyes fell as the word him 
tremblingly came from her lips. Too artless to 
disguise her thoughts, Elder Taylor read the 
deep interest she felt for the young man. It 
suited not him that any one should interest this 
sweet maiden but himself. For he had ey 
for her fatare. 

“If thou meet this young man it will be be- 
coming the purity of a Shakeress to modestly 
evade his bold glance, and answer not a word to 
his insolent remarks. Sister, retire to thy cham- 
ber, and there meditate upon my words and those 
of thy guardian angel speaking through me. 
Pray to thy holy mother as thou takest thy 
stocking from thy right foot, and lie not upon 
thy left side during the long night, that the evil 
spirit, hovering round thee in the form of this 
stranger, harm thee not.” 

Saying which the wily elder turned away and 
left her to her meditations. She retired to her 
little chamber —a closet in size, scantily fur- 
nished. Superstitiously she undressed the right 
foot first—a habit almost universal among 
Shaker women—breathing a prayer the while to 
the spirit of Mother Ann, who, she was taught 
to believe, was the only true spiritual medium, 
then laying down upon the bed with her right 
cheek resting upon the hard pillow, trying the 
while to believe herself very wicked, os soon 
forgot her fears in sweet slumber. 

Ah, me! Elder Taylor’s admonitions were all 
in vain, for visions of the bright, saucy » oye of 
the hunter visited her the night through, and 
Mother Ann, with her attendant satellites, sank’ 
into comparative insignificance. The next day 
Mary was strangely oblivious. One little urchin 
was wonder-struck upon asking : 

“ Pease, toolmarm, what’s dis word ¢” 

“ Frank Harper, child! Go to your seat.” 

“ Nay, toolmarm, ‘tis r-a-i-l—” 

“O, railroads, child. Ilooked not in the right 
place.” 
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Rosy blushes covered her face upon discover- 
ing her queer mistake. When Sister Rebecca 
visited her that day, Mary’s questioning eyes 
drew from her this answer : 

“ His hand pained him severely all night, and 
to-day he is feverish. I have been with him to- 
day. He’sa brave youth, Mary, very patient. 
He asked me if Sister Mary were not coming to 
seehim. When I told him thee would not be 
allowed to do so, he only answered ‘ bother.’” 

A little silvery laugh rippled from pretty 
Mary’s lips at this quaint reply. 

“ Did he say nothing more, dear sister ?” 

“ Yea, Mary, he bade me tell thee to remem- 
ber Brother Frank in thy prayers to-night.” 

“Yea, brother, sister will.” 

That evening, in the wild Shaker dances, Sister 
Mary’s feet kept time to the beatings of a 
strangely agitated heart. She felt that Elder 
Taylor was reading her very soul. Never before 
had his small black eyes such strange power 
over her. She felt like a poor bird, as she was, 


being charmed by a serpent’s fiery eyes. Turn j. 


which way she would, his eyes were there, burn- 
ing into her brain. She grew faint; the dancing 
Shakers around her were distorted into shapeless, 
writhing images. The elder’s voice called all 
eyes upon her, as in loud tones he said: 

** Sister Mary, thee mayst retire to the council 
chamber ; an evil spirit is striving with thee.” 

Tremblingly Mary retired. A deep gloom 
settled upon them all. They believed the elder’s 
words must be true, yet they loved the gentle 
maiden. The dance was suspended. Elder 
Taylor arose, to allow the spirit within him to 
make itself heard. Folding his hands sanctimo- 
niously, and rolling his eyes piously, he thus 
began : 


“Brethren and sisters in the Lord—devout 
followers of our holy mother—tribulations and 


sorrows are about ye all!” The elder’s words 
were accompanied by a balancing movement, 
going from: heels to toes, alternately. “A 
bright flower of our holy flock (here he rested 
upon his heels) is now in yonder council cham- 
ber filled with an evil spirit. That spirit must 
come out of her. (On his toes.) Dance, then, 
btethren and sisters in the Lord, followers of 
Mother Ann! (Heels.) Dance, that the evil 
one may come out of her, while I go unto her 
and speak words of holy love and Christian 
counsel. (Heels and toes were equal.) Dance, 
brethren and sisters, followers of our holy 
mother.” 

Then the sisters ranged themselves in long 
rows on the right and the brethren on the’ left. 


In loud, shrill tones they sang a weird-like 
melody, keeping time with strange, uncouth 
movements, they denominate dancing. 

Elder Taylor found Mary seated in a chair, 
her arms falling by her side, her head thrown 
back, her eyes fixed on vacancy, her whole coun- 
tenance expressive of despair. He passed his 
hand caressingly over her head; then taking a 
seat beside her, took her little hand in his. Her 
face lost the despairing look, a heavy weariness 
seemed oppressing her. Her head sank upon 
his shoulder, and the violet eyes were covered by 
the blue-veined lids. For a moment he gazed 
upon her childlike features, while his own grew 
dark with evil thoughts, then placing a hand 
over her closed eyes, he spoke very gently : 

“ Mary, what seest thou ?” 

Her lips opened slowly, and the words came 
gaspingly : 

“ |—see—the—stranger.”’ 

Yea.” 

“ And he—mercy—he’s killing me!” 

Yea.” 

“ Save me, save me!” shrieked Mary. 

“ Sister Mary, the stranger, with honeyed 
words, will steal thy soul from thee. Thou wilt 
sink down— What seest thou, Mary ?” 

“O, mother, holy mother, save me !” 

“ Nay, what seest thou, Mary?” again asked 
the cruel follower of Mesmer. 

“I see—I feel the awfal torments of hell !” 

And Mary sank in convulsions at his feet. 
Again he made those gentle passes, and she was 
quieted. Then lifting her up, he spoke sharply 
and quickly, “‘ Mary !” 

Her eyes opened wide—she was herself again. 
Passing her hand over her eyes, as if to dispel the 
horrid vision, she asked : 

“« Where have I been ?” 

“ Thee has been a little way into the boundless 
future of the world’s people. Dost recall what 
thou hast seen ?” 

A shudder was her only reply. The elder 
took her hand and led her in before the people. 
They were resting now, but at sight of her they 
all arose. As they passed Rebecca, she asked in 
fierce tones of the elder, what he had been doing 
to the poor child ?” 

“Sister Rebecca had better calm herself a lit- 
tle,” was his reply. 

‘“ Mary, tell me,” continued the Shakeress. 

“ Nay, sister, I cannot tell thee now.” 

The now told her she should know all. 

Frank was conducted by Brother John to the — 
neatest of apartments. In one corner was a bed 
so high in its downy plampness, that the young 
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man wondered how, maimed as he was, he could 
ever hope to surmount it. Turning to John, he 
asked : 

“Friend, by what process can I ever hope to 
get up there ?”’ pointing to the bed. 

Honest John replied ’twould be very easy. 
“ Just step upon a chair.” 

“I understand.” 

After having accomplished the deed, he sank 
so gently down, the feathers rising so softly 
around him, he uttered an exclamation of entire 
satisfaction. The Shaker surgeon was called, 
and the wounded hand was dressed. He then 
requested John to write a note to his father, who 
was stopping in Boston temporarily. 

“I must not write the letter. I will ask Elder 
Taylor—he’s a powerful writer.” 

And so Elder Taylor, that night, indited a let- 
ter to James Harper, Esq., Revere House, 
Boston. 

Very glad was Frank, on the morrow, to 
awaken from a feverish sleep, and find the quiet, 
sad face of Rebecca gazing down upon him. A 
tear just trembled upon her eyelid, and its fellow 
rested on his cheek. 

“ Right glad am I to see you, sister. You are 
all brothers and sisters here, are you not ?” 

Rebecca smilingly nodded an affirmative. 

“ A sort of pleasant idea, is it not?” 

“Twas to me, when, sixteen years ago, I 
came here a broken-hearted, lonely woman.” 

“Is it presuming in me to ask you to tell me 
something of your life ?” 

He spoke hesitatingly, fully realizing how bold 
in him, a stranger, to make such arequest. Re- 
becca’s eyes filled with tears as she gently 
smoothed his dark, wavy hair with her thin hand, 
and her voice was plaintive as she made 
answer : 

“Nay, my son. When thou art stronger, per- 
chance to-morrow, thee shall listen to my stdry. 
Thy face is like that of a friend, once very dear 
tome. Thou seemest near to me.” 

“Tam grateful to you, Sister Rebecca, for 
your kindness. You seem quite a mother to me. 
May I call you so?” 

“ Nay, thee would not like a Shaker mother.” 

“That I would, too. My own dear mother 
has been dead many years. Let me call you 
mother?” - 

His bright face looked up so beseechingly that, 
bending over him, the lonely Shakeress imprinted 
a kiss upon his brow, and answered very low: 

“Thee may call me mother when we are 
alone.” ° ; 

“ Dear, good. Shaker mother, father will come 
soon, and he will thank you for loving his only 


son. Will not my sweet Sister Mary come to 
see me ?” 

“ Nay, my son, she will not be allowed to visit 
thee.” 3 

“Bother!” 

After musing 
dewy, softened light in his rages eyes, and 
asked very gently : ’ 

“ Shaker mother, dear, will you ask Sister 
Mary to remember Brother Frank in her prayers 
to-night ?” 

“Very willingly, my dear son. Prayers from 
such pure lips as hers can but bring a blessing 
upon the head of the one prayed for. Now, 
Frank, obey the first command of thy newly- 
adopted mother, and close thy bright eyes in 
sleep.” 

When Frank awoke Rebecca was gone, and 
in her place sat the uninteresting John. Very 
little inclination had Frank to talk with the 
Shaker, who answered very little but the mono- 
syllables, yea, nay. Helay awake long hours 
that night, thinking of the violet eyes of his Sis- 
ter Mary, and the loving face of his Shaker 
mother. The morrow brought a letter from his 
father, expressive of his deep solicitude for his 
son, and regret that basiness of importance would 
defer his coming for several days. After reading, 
Frank placed it under his pillow, that he might 
show it-to Rebecca. . Nearly the whole day he 
waited for her coming. Late in the afternoon 
she came. Her face was paler and thinner than 
yesterday, and the dark circles a 
told their story of grief. 

“ How has my son passed the day?” » — 

“ Not so well as might have been, good Sha- 
ker mother. I have missed you sadly, to-day. 
Are you not well?” « 

“ Yea, my son. Dost expect thy father to- 
day ?” 

“Mo, ho come. But here is his 
you shall read.” 

He drew out the letter and placed ih taliRebes: 
ca’s hand. On glancing at the superscription 
she gave a slight start. Then turning to Frank, 
she gazed earnestly upon him. ‘ 

“ You may read the letter, 

“ Yea, my son.” 

She opened, but without cunning tts 


.| turned to read the signature. 


“ James Harper—James Harper thy father ?”’ 
in startled tones came from her, as, standing up, 
she bent over the young man. Her eyes were 
wild and her breath came gaspingly. 

“Tell, Frank Harper, who is thy father ?” 
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“James Harper, of—” 

“ Baltimore, mother.” 

The letter dropped from her trembling hand, 
and her head fell upon the pillow, while low sobs 
told she was bitterly weeping. Frank reached 
his well hand out and placed it upon the prim, 
stiff, starched Shaker cap. 

“ Mother, dear, do not weep. Tell me your 
sorrow. Has my father wronged you? Do not 
hesitate to tell. I should hate him could he have 
done thee harm.” 

Lifting her head, she took his delicate hand 
between her own, so transparent, covered it with 
kisses, murmuring the while : 

“My son—dear, dear Frank. Thou art his 
image—the image of my noble James.” 

Then in stronger tones she asked : 

“ Art ready to hear my story, Frank ?” 

The wondering young man could but answer 


yes. 

“ The city of Baltimore is the city of my n= 
tivity. Well do I remember the beautiful home 
of my childhood. There I reigned a very queen. 
Servants came at my command. Toys, costly 
and numerous, were mine in my early years, and 
later, rich and rare gems rested in their satin-lined 
Caskets in my escritoire. My first sorrow was 
the death of my mother. Consumption early 
marked her for its own, and we, her sorrowing 
husband and weeping child, followed her to her 
last resting-place, in the autumn of my sixteenth 
year. Pure as the lilies upon her breast was 
the spirit of my angel mother, and she now is 
waiting for her child on the other shore.” 

For a moment Rebecca gazed heavenward, 
while her countenance was lighted by a sadly 
beautiful smile. Frank thought the angel moth- 
er would not long wait on the other shore for 
Sister Rebecca. 

“ At the age of eighteen I was a reigning belle. 
Being wealthy, and so called, handsome, I had 
many suitors. One, who shone pre-eminently 
above all others, not only for his manly beauty, 
but for his intellect and sterling good qualities, I 
soon selected as the recipient of my especial fa- 
vor. Encouraged by this he offered me the 
wealth of his great love. I loved him, my son, 
God knows I did. We were engaged. Among 


a.emile, saying he hoped I would spend long 
years of happiness with him, my heart’s choice. 
James was called south to New Orleans on busi- 
ness. Qn his return we were to have been mar- 
ried. Gaily I bade him adieu, telling him] 
should count the hours of his absence. — 


“* What,’ said he, ‘if I should fall in love 
with some southern belle, and never come back 
_to claim my Minnie?” 

“ Minnie?” queried Frank. 

“ Yes, Minnie. That was my name when one 
of the world’s people. We receive a new name 
when we join the Shakers.” 

“ Tell me now, dear Shaker mother, who was 
this James ?” 

* James Harper, thy father, Frank.” 

“Tell me, quickly, was he true or false?” 
earnestly asked Frank. 

“ He was true, but I thought him false.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated the young man. 

“T answered, laughingly, in such a case, I 
should marry Gus Van Weick. We promised 
to correspond regularly. Well for a time did I 
keep my word. Scarcely had he looked his last 
on the spires of Baltimore, ere I hied me to my 
boudoir and commenced my first love letter. 
How strange it seemed to be tracing on paper 
what;I had been accustomed to say to him daily ! 
That written and despatched, I did little else for 
the rest of the day, than to wonder what he 
would think of my letter—what he would write 
tome. The next day, thinking of more I would 
say to him, another was written and found its 
way into Gus Van Weick’s hands, as he happen- 
ing in just then, offered to take it to the office. 
He came in often. I thought him very kind. 
A week passed and no letter. Van Weick readi- 
ly found excuses for him. 

“*You must not doubt him yet, Minnie De- 
vine.’ 

“*Doubt Aim!’ exclaimed I, indignantly ; 
Never !’ 

* But alas! I was not proof against the wiles of 
a false friend. Weeks passed. I continued to 
write to him, but still no answer. And thus five 
weeks dragged heavily by; and then there came 
a letter. Gus brought it. Eagerly I took it, 
nor stayed to thank him for it. Going to my 
boudoir that I might enjoy my treasure alone, I 
seated myself on a fauteuil, looked the letter over 
and over, trying to realize my great joy. It bore 
the New Orleans post mark, and was in his own 
dear hand. ‘Dear letter,’ thought I, ‘how I 
love thee!’ I broke the seal and read évery 
word of that fatal letter. Do not be distressed, 
Frank. ’Twas forged, though I knew it not for 
many months after. He told me in cruel words 
that he no longer loved me—that he had met his 
ideal—that on the day he once thought to wed 
me, another, fairer, dearer, it would be his joy to 
call wife. My proud blood was on fire. Cast- 
ing the letter from me, I cursed James, my in- 
jared James. ‘Now that ks has found his hand- 


the foremost to congratulate me upon my ap- 

proaching nuptials was one whom I had rejected. 
Smothering his disappointment he met me with 


some southern belle,’ exclaimed I, thinking of 
his last remark, ‘it remains only for me to show 
him I can be as heartless as he. I shall marry 
Gus Van Weick.’ And I married him. Short- 


ly after he proposed for my hand, and ‘twas |’ 


readily granted him. On the day I had hoped 
to be James Harper’s wife, I became Mrs. Van 
Weick. We went to Boston where we resided 
till I came here. For a while my husband was 
very attentive. But at length I awoke to find 
T had been basely cheated—that I was an unlov- 
ed, as well as unloving wife—that gold had been 
my greatest charm in the eyes of Van Weick— 
that my husband was a gambler and spendthrift. 

“One day in his absence one month after the 
birth of our little girl, I discovered in his escri- 
toire, a bundle of letters addressed to me in the 
well remembered chirography of James Harper. 
Like a revelation the whole truth flashed across 
my eyes. I broke the detaining string and the 
letters, a dozen in number, lay scattered before 
me. I opened and read, one after the other, till 
all had been perused. ©, how deep the love of 
the man I had doubted! ‘With sorrow he spoke 
of the non-receipt of letters from me. In a few 
of his last he spoke of Van Weick ; cautioned 
his Minnie to be chary of receiving attentions 
from him. 

“I sat down among those opened letters, and 
gave way to the grief so bitter, because unavail- 
ing. How I hated the father of my child! I 
would never meet him again. I would go some- 
where, anywhere, to shun the faces of those I 
had known in happier days. I thought of the 
Shakers. 0, blessed retreat! I would fly to them. 
My property I still held in my own right. My 
father died about one month after my marriage. 
He bequeathed his immense property to me and 
my heirs. My husband could touch but the in- 
terest. I sent a servant immediately for my 
agent, a lawyer of much repute in Boston. He 
came. I then settled one half of my property 
upon my infant daughter, and the other half I 
determined to bring with me to this place, with 
which to endow the kind people who should take 
me in. 

“The most fitting explanation I could offer 
Van Weick were those letters; so I left them 
scattered and opened. I came directly to this 
village, and was received kindly. I liked not the 
taking of my child from me. She knows not 
her mother, but I know my dear daughter.” 

“ And your daughter is my sweet little Mary, 
dear Shaker Mother. Is it not so?” inquired 
Frank. 

“Thee must not ask, Frank.” 

“I am answered.” 


“My daughter at the age of eighteen, is to 
come into possession of my property. She then 
will be allowed to choose between the world and 
the Shakers.” 

“She shall choose sooner than that, mother.” 

During the recital, Rebecca had unconsciously 
adopted the vernacular of the world’s people. 
Such is the force of early associations. Old 
times had come back to her. 

“Shaker Mother, will you give these lines to 
Sister Mary?” asked Frank, handing Rebecca a 
slip of paper, as she was leaving the room. She 
read aloud the lines : 

“ Will sweet Sister Mary meet Brother Frank 
by the hazel wood, as she comes from school to- 


morrow noon? He walks out for the first time 
at that hour. Frank.” 


“Yea, my son, buat ’twill not be pradent for 
me.” 

The note reached Mary safely thateve. It 
made her timid heart flutter strangely. It seem- 
ed a fearful thing to ask of her, so she pencilled 
the answer, which Elder Taylor had in his pos- 
session in the opening of our story. Rebecca 
was to be the carrier pigeon. But strange to say, 
when she entered ‘Frank’s room in the morning, 
it was nowhere to be found. She was in great 
distress. But how much greater would it have 
been had she known at that moment the serpent 
eyes of Elder Taylor were devouring its 
contents. 

“Bother! I do not care for thee not so long 
as Mary wont speak with me.” 

“ My dear son, Mary's prejadices will not al- 
low her to hold intercourse with thee. Do not 
blame her.” 

While they were so busily talking, « gentle- 
man of large proportions and noble mien entered 
unobserved. For a few moments he stood won- 
dering what beneath that prim Shaker cap could 
be so interesting to his son. At length, becom- 
ing impatient, he made a slight noise to attract 
their attention. The Shakeress and the young 
man tarned to notice the intrader. Frank’s ex- 
clamation of joy was silenced by seeing Rebecca 
fall from her chair in a swoon. James Harper 
raised the light form in his arms, and laid her 
gently upon the bed, thus bringing her face to 
view. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed, in great agitation. 
“ Minnie, my Minnie, found at last! Poor little 
darling, have they driven you to this? ©, Min- 
nie, Minnie!” And he laid his bearded check 
upon the pillow beside the ghastly face of the 
Shakeress, while tears of agony bedewed his face 
and hers. And Frank, he could but cry in uni- 
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“ Minnie,” continued Mr. Harper, “ Minnie, 
love, speak to your James once more.” 

As obedient to the never forgotten voice, Re- 
becca’s eyes opened, and “James” came gasp- 
ingly forth. O, how that word thrilled through 
that strong man! What a tide of recollections 
came pouring in! He saw not the emaciated 
Shakeress, but Minnie Devine, gloriously beauti- 
ful, at last he saw her, warm with life and love, 
gay with health and strength. He took her in 
his arms, laid ‘the stiff, prim Shaker cap which 
covered the head he loved upon his breast, took 
the thin hand nearly covered with the long plain 
sleeve, kissed it over and over, held it to the light, 
murmuring the while words of endearment. 

And the Shakeress lay quiet as an infant being 
lulled to rest, dreaming that she was young again, 
that James Harper was her James still. But 
alas! there came an awakening. Her dream of 
bliss was short-lived. Putting away the detain- 
ing arms she arose and stood before him who 
was her God ordained husband. The hectic now 
burned brightly, restoring something of her youth. 
James thought her very beautiful, even as she 
was dear. 

“ Minnie, there is nothing to part us now. Do 
not drive me from you!” 

“James Harper, we have suffered, yet our 
lives have not been unblessed. What I was to 
you I can never be again. I am the bride of the 
church, waiting a little while to go up yonder.” 
She pointed heavenward. So holy seemed she, 
the air around her seemed filled with heavenly 
spirits, waiting that “little while” to bear her 


“ Minnie, I cannot have it so. Go. renounce 

your Shaker vow, take off that Shaker garb, and 

come to be my own little Minnie, once more.” 

“James, it may not be. Iam dying, James, 
slowly, day by day. I would finish my days 
with the people who have sheltered me these 
many years. I cannot go with thee. Never ask 
itagain. Yet I have a favor to ask of thee.” 

“ Name it, dearest, it shall be granted.” 

She seated herself at a little distance, and com- 
menced a recital of her life since last they had 
met. She told him of her daughter, and then 
she named her request. 

“I desire that my daughter may see something 
of the world I was once so happy in. She is 
rich and beautifal. I wish that thou, James, 
would take my daughter with thee. Thee I can 


us! Rebecca, I realize it now.” 


“Tt is well that thon shouldst.” —_—. 

“Your daughter shall be as my own. Lead 
me to her. I would see the dear girl.” 

“Have patience, James. I. would ask per- 
mission,” 

That evening Rebecca arose before the assem- 
bled brethren and sisters, and in a clear ; voice 
stated to the astonished assembly her. wishes in 
regard to her child. Then she asked permission 
to send Mary ont into the world, At this point 
Elder Taylor was observed to leave the room. 
As it was eight o’clock, Mary was in the council- 
chamber awaiting his coming with fear. 

The Shakers rolled their eyes in pious horror 
at her bold request. When she had finished, they 
sat for a half hour or more in deep silence. Then 
an aged elder, one much loved and respected by 
all, arose ; lifting his withered hands, he thus in- 
voked the spirit of Mother Ann to counsel them 
in their dilemma : 

“Holy Mother Ann! Celestial bride! Spir- 
itaal embodiment of all that is pure and holy, 
that is kind and true, great and good! Dear 
Mother, aid us now that our answer to the peti- 
tion of Sister Rebecca be just and true. Holy 
Mother, should we let this child of our adoption, 
Sister Mary, go forth into the world, wilt thou 
go with her, guard her, protect her, and finally, 
wilt thou bring her back to our arms, like a stray 
lamb returned to its fold? Wilt thou, holy 
mother, grant that she be an instrament in thy 
hands for the conversion to our holy faith, those 
whom she may there meet? Holy, beautiful 
mother, thy intercession before the throne we 
crave !” 

Then lowering his hands he thus addressed 
the assembly : 

“Brethren and sisters, I join my voice with 
Sister Rebecca’s. A spirit within tells me it 
will be well with her. Mary is a trae Shaker at 
heart. Though the novelty of her new life may 
for a while possess a charm for her, her heart 
will return to the home of her childhood, and we 
shall have her with us again. Listen ye to the 
voice of our mother. ‘Let her go, that a bless- 
ing may return with her.’” 

Then they arose and shrilly sung “ Let hergo, 
that a blessing may return with her,’’ commenc- 
ing on a low note, and ascending till it ended in 
a perfect scream. Then three women stepped 
into the centre of the apartment and commenced 
the giddy Shaker whirl, the while muttering unin- 
telligibly—talking in an unknown tongue, they 
say—and distorting their faces into every possible 
shape. They were thought to be possessed of a 
spirit ; when they should:sink exhausted on the 
floor, Mary’s fate would be decided by them. 
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“ Rebecea,” interrupted the Shakeress. 


THE SHAKER MAIDEN. 


The Shakers watehed those figures, spinning 
round like tops, till their eyes ached and their 
brains were dizzy. Unwearied seemed the danc- 
ers. At last, suddenly they dropped upon the 
floor, the three simultaneously, and lay motion- 
less and silent for several minutes. The aged 
elder went and stood over them, with his hands 
spread out, and murmured an unheard blessing, 
so the Shakers thought. We should say the 
sentence he wished them to speak. Then aloud : 

“ Spirit, what say’st thou ?” 

They arose and answered together : 


“Tt is well. Sister Rebecca, where is Mary ?” 
asked the elder. 

“ In the council-chamber with Elder Taylor.” 

“Thee may call her.” 

Eagerly Rebecca obeyed. But no child was 
there, neither was the elder. She had long been 
afraid of him, for with a mother’s instinct, she 
read his thoughts in regard to her daughter. 
Rushing quickly back, she wildly exclaimed : 

‘My child, save her, save her !”” 

“ What is it, sister ?”’ 

“O, he has stolen her away !’”” 

At this instant there was heard a tap at the 
door. 

“If it be a friend, enter,” spoke the elder. 

The door was opened and Patrick Flynn en- 
tered. He was an Irishman—not a Shaker— 
who had been employed upon some out door 
work. 

“Sure,” said Pat, making a low bow, “I’m 
a friend to yes all. Aa’ that’s the reason I’m 
here. Sure, an’ Pat’s not the man to see that 
swaté little school marm who tached my little 
bye a an’ b an’ c as nately as she did the Shaker 
byes, ah, an’ I’m not the man, as I was tellin’ 
yes, to see her ill trated, if twas by Elder Tay- 
lor. Faith an’ I’m not the man.” 

“O, Patrick, what of Mary? tell me quickly !” 
asked Rebecca. 

“ Ah, the darlint is out here beyent wid the 
murtherin’ old ilder.” 

“Mardered?” shrieked a dozen voices. 

“ Ah, no, not at all a bit. Well, yes sees the 
old villain, he jist axed me, says he, ‘ Pat, will 
yes do a wee bit of a job forme?’ And by that 
he put a note bill in my hand.” 

Knowing Pat would tell'the whole or none at 
all, they thought best to hear his story without 
interruption. 

“Thinks I, ‘Pat, this money is money, if 
been in his dirty fingers.’ So I put it in 
me pocket, and said, ‘Faix, an’ I’m agrable.’ 

“Speak wid rivrence,’ said he. ‘Who are 


yes?’ said I. ‘One of the Lord’s “lect.’ ‘ Faix,’ 
said I, ‘the chap what has a mortgage on Pur- 
gatory knows yes, bether, than him.’ Then he 
axed me to tackle up Swift with the lightest 
waggin, and bring him round to the council- 
chamber door. Thin cum up an’ help him bring 
a sick gal down to put inthe waggin. I'knowed 
he warnt no doctor at all a bit, so I jist fixed a 
wheel so it would cum off convaniently soon. 
When I seed the teacher’s face all white an’ pale, 
I was skared. But he told me she was only 
asleep, an’ we put her in, an’ I was comin’ to 
tell yes all about it, when he jist made me get in 
an’ ride till now. Most likely the wheel has 
come off by this time, an’ yes can dhrive afther 
thim an’ catch thim with ase.” 

Soon four of their swiftest horses were in hot 
pursuit. James Harper, on learning the cause 
of the tumalt, joined in the chase. Frank re- 
mained with Rebecca. 

On hearing Rebecca’s story, Elder Taylor re- 
paired to the council-chamber where Mary await- 
ed his coming. He,knew that the wily Shakers 
would grant Rebecca’s petition, for a refusal 
might injure their reputation. James Harper 
was rich and powerful, and they would not dis- 
please him. For a long time he had been per- 
fecting plans for his removal from the Shakers, 
and this but hastened the event. He would go 
directly and take fair Mary with him. He trust- 
ed to his mesmeric power over her to bend her 
to his will. Upon entering the council-chamber . 
he put her into a calm sleep, and left her thus, 
to find Patrick, 

He did not dream Pat would betray him thus 
soon. He cared not for the morrow, for then the 
steam cars would have borne him far away. Pat 
seemed willing enough to help him, but he was 
in a great hurry to get home again. He asked , 
him to drive them to a house where he had se- 
creted fashionable articles of wearing apparel, | 
male and female, by means of which he trusted 
to pass through Boston undetected, But Pat 
said no. Sure his old woman would bate him 
didn’t he git back airly. It was a clear starlight 
night. The moon smiled down upon them as. 
unconseious of wrong. Alas, for Elder Taylor! 
Scarcely had the Irishman left him when one of 
the hind wheels came off. Poor man! what. 
should he do? He determined to awake Mary. | 
Placing the lantern so 


“Elder Taylor, where am 1? speak 
sprang from the carriage. 
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“ Mary.” 
With a start she opened her eyes. ' L 


He was by her side, and would have taken her 
hand, but she pushed him from her. Unmasked, 
he stood before her the villain that he was. 
Well that the friendly moon lighted up her fea- 
tares, for she looked like a tragic queen in her 
honest rage. Fire flashed from her violet eyes, 
and her cheeks were crimsoned by the angry 
Blood. In vain did he try his hitherto all potent 
charm—mesmerism. Gone was his power over 
that beautiful maiden. His eyes fell before her 
gaze, for the strong, sinful man was a coward. 


Then, growing desperate, he told her of the love 
he bore her, of the beautiful home he would lead 
her to, where sorrow and trouble should never 
come. 

“Love me, Mary; be my wife.” 

“A Shaker, and talk of love? Out upon 
thee.” 

“Nay, Mary, my Shakerism is confined to my 
Shaker garb. See me in the dress of the world’s 
people, and you will like me even as you do the 


« Hypocrite, I hate ye. O, that some one 
would come. They are coming! I can hear 
them !” 

The cowardly man also heard them, and think- 
ing more of his own safety than anything else, 
he hurriedly unharnessed the horse, leaped upon 
his back, and was off in a twinkling. 

Mary knew not they were friends, she only 
knew she was glad Elder Taylor had gone. The 


wagon came up, and Mary was safe. James 
Harper made himself known, and desired she 
would ride back to the village with him, that he 
might tell her all. 

The Shakeress listened gladly. She was ready 
to go with Brother Frank and Father James, 
for Elder Taylor had cured her of her devotion 
to the Shakers. 

“ If Sister Rebecca would only go too !” plead- 
ingly said Mary. 

“Nay, Mary, thee must go, I must stay.” 

In a few days she left the home of her child- 
hood, her weeping mother, whom she might 
never be permitted to call anything but sister, 
with her new found friends, for Baltimore. 
There teachers were procured for her. Under 
their careful training Mary the Shakeress be- 
came Marie the bee. Rich and beautiful, she 
was flattered by all. Frank loved her with a 
lové strong and enduring. James Harper saw 
in her the reflection of his deeply mourned Min- 
nie, and he was happy only in the society of his 
two children. And Mary, she was the same gen- 
tle maiden still, forgetting old friends never, re- 
membering the new with gratitude. 

Her Shaker prejudices removed against mar- 


riage, she one day promised Frank to be his wife. 
O, how the old Shakers rolled their eyes at the 
news! The aged elder cried aloud : 

“ Her soul is lost—lost—lost !” 

Of the life of Marie Van Weick among the 
“world’s people,” I have to do hereafter. 


CORK. 


persons see corks used daily without 
kno from whence come those useful mate- 
rials. Corks are cut from | slabs of the 
cork tree, a species of oak, which grows wild in 
the southern countries in Europe. The tree is 
stripped of its bark at about sixteen years old; 
but before stripping it off, the tree is not cut 
down, as in the case of the oak. It is taken 
while the tree is growing, and the operation may 
be repeated every eight or nine j the quality 
of the bark continuing each time to improve as 


the age of the tree increases. When the bark is 
taken off, it is singed in the flames of a strong 
fire, and after being soaked for a considerable 
time in water, it is placed under heavy weight in 
order to render it straight. Its extreme light- 
ness, the ease with which it can be comp 

and its elasticity, are properties so peculiar to 
this substance, that no effectual substitute for it 
has been discovered. The valuable properties of 
cork were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
who employed it for all the purposes for which it 
is used at present, with the exception of stopples. 
The ancients mostly used cement for stopping 
the mouths of bottles or vessels. The Egyptians 
are said to have made coffins of cork, which be- 
ing spread on the inside with resinous substance, 
preserved dead bodies from decay. In modern 
times cork was not generally used for stopples to 
bottles till about the seventeenth century, cement 
being used until then for that purpose.—History 
of the Arts. 


EXPECTED DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


What you are prepared for rarely happens. 
The proces thing you expected comes not once 
in a thousand times. A confused state of mind 
results from long experience of such cases. 
Your real feeling often is: Such a thing seems 
quite sure to happen; I may say I expect it to 
happen; and yet I don’t expect it, because I do ; 
for experience has taught me the precise t 
which I expect, which I think most likely, - 
ly ever comes. I am not pre to side with 


a thoughtless world, which is ready to laugh at 


the confused statement of the Irishman who had 
killed his pig. It is not a bull; itisa great psy- 
chological that is involved in his seemingly 
contradictory declaration—‘“ It did not weigh as 
much as I expected, and I never thought it would.” 


THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 


Sit by nature's side and pray, 

And join her service for the day; 

Every whispering leaf’s a preacher, 

Every daisy is # teacher. 

Wri on the unsullied sod 

Revelation straight from God. 
Exvest Jonzs. 
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ALITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 


BY MRS, R. B. EDSON, 


A stardy farmer was Jacob Giles, 
He had houses and lands in store; 

Yet still from earliest dawn till dark 
He dug and delved for more. 


His cattle were sleek and fat, and his crops 
Yielded a good fourfold; 


And all that he touched, men said, somehow 
Had a way of turning to gold! 


Yet still as the years ran on he grew 
Harsher and colder each day; 
And more hard with the poor—he did not like 


Unfortunate men in his way! 


No beggar called at his gate for alms, 
No wandering minstrel dare 

Sing over his simple stock of songs, 
Or ask for a penny there. 


And the children at play in the village street, 
With frolicsome laugh and shout, 


Left noisy games and grew suddenly still, 
Whenever he chanced about. 


And some men marvelled, as doubters will, 
And said in their hearts, “ Behold 
How God rewardeth our honesty, 


While he has heaps of gold!” 


As if God kept virtue, and love, and life, 
To be let out in contracts to men; 

To be paid for in houses and current coin, 
And an office now and then! 


Now it came to pass that Farmer Giles 
Fell suddenly ill one day 

Of a pestilential, dread disease, 
And his servants fled away, 


And left him alone to die—men said, 
“ He scorned all friendship in health, 
And hugged his gold to his heart, so now 
. Let him buy a friend with his wealth.” 


But there fell on his burning brow one day, 
When his fever was fierce and wild, 

The cooling toueh and the soft caress 
Of a tender little child. 


None knew from whence she had come, and some 
Of the superstitious said, 

’Twas the spirit mayhap of his little May 
Come back again from the dead! 


Ah, well did the townfolk mind of the time, 
More than twelve years before, 

When he cursed his only motherless child, 
And drove her from his door. 


And why ?—forsooth, she had wedaman 
Who had neither lands nor gold; 

Who had empty hands, but a noble heart 
That was honest, brave and bold. 


And all that the townfolk knew—the tale 
Farmer Giles had heard some way: ° 
That they both had died, and his heart was like 


stone 
Forever from that day. 


Time sped, the crisis was past, he lived 
To look in the tearful eyes 


Of his sweet child-nurse, as soft and blue 
As the depth of the summer skies. 


The days dragged on, but to Jacob Giles 
They were freighted with tenderest peace; 
He had not known for a score of years 


Such golden ones as these. 


He was softened, men said, as one by one 
They dropped in as the story spread; 

He was tender, and gentle, and loving—ah, sure, 
Old Jacob Giles was dead! 


One day, as he lay with closed eyes, 
He felt a light kiss on his brow: 


“ Dear lamb,” he said, “ you never have told 
Me your name—tell it me now.” 


“ Will you promise to love me just the same ?” 
She said, as she softly smiled; 
“Yes.""—“ Well, then, it is only May Adair, 
Your own May's little child. 


“T promised’mama before she died, 
That wherever I might . 
To come to you, if the time should come 
That ever you needed me. 


“T came for her sake ''—“ Dear child, you never; 
No never, shall go away!” 
And he clasped her neck, and her sunny hair 
Mingled lovingly with his gray. 


And the story spread, till the little town 
With joy ran nearly wild; 

Ah, well, full many a stubborn heart 
Has been led by a little child! 


YOUTHFUL HEROISM, 


In the attack on the ill-fated Cumberland at 
Hampton Roads, an incident occurred that is 
worthy ef record. A lad about fourteen years 
Old from this city was one of the last to leave the 

; and when im the water, seeing a lieutenant 
, he swam to him, urged him 
bat to strike ont boldly. As the danger increas- 


ed, he sank himself under 


8 
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the heutenant and 
SOU nom; fa this he did repeat~ 
edly till they safely reached the shore, the boy 
being eubansted by his heroic efforts. 
The lieutenant, who was no swimmer, was as ! 
endeavors.— Newburyport 


EFFEOT OF SUNLIGHT ON HEALTH. 


Seclusion from sunlight is one of the misfor- 
tanes of our civilized modes of life. The same 
cause which makes potato vines white and sickly 
when grown in dark cellars, operates to produce 
the pale, sickly girls that are reared in our par- 
lors. Expose either to the direct rays of the sun, 

they begin to show color, health ice 
hen in London, some years ago, I visited an 
establishment which had acquired a wide reputa- 
tion for the cure of those diseases in which pros- 
tration and nervous derangement were prominent 
symptoms. I soon found the secret of success 
in the use made of sunshine. The slate roof had 
been removed, and a glass one substituted. The 
upper story was divided into sixteen small rooms, 
each one provided with a lounge, washing appar- 
atus, etc. The patient, on entering each his lit- 
tle a ent, removed all his clothing, and ex- 
himself to the direct rays of the sun. Liy- 
on the lounge, and turning over, from time 
to time, each and ev of the body was 
thus exposed to the life-giving rays of the sun. 
Several London physicians candidly confessed to 
me that many cases, which seemed waiting only 
for the shroud, were galvan' into life and 
health by this process. , 

years a m to dys who 
earnestly prayed for death as the only door of 
escape; came at length, through the advice of a 
mutual friend, to consult me. I advised the dis- 
use of all medicines, the generous use of cracked 
wheat and good beef, and much exposure to the 
sun. To secure the last mentioned item, I di- 
rected him to build a close fence, covering a space 
twenty feet square in his garden, and plant the 
earth within with something to occupy his mind 
and time. Then, when the weather was warm, 
shutting himself in, he was to busy himself, guite 
nude, with the cultivation of his vegetables, — 
ten to sixty minutes each day, always’ indulging 
ya megs bath and vigorous friction before 

. He was speedily and radically cured. 
my profession in Biffalo; N. 
*49 and ’51—those memorable cholera 


I 
the shady side of the street and houses to one on 
the sunny side. Onee 
rleans , from 


Nightingale’s ob- 

to the typhoid 

fever as between the shady sunny side of the 

hospitals? In St. Petersburgh, the shady side of 

the vow hospitals was so notoriously unfa- 

vorable to sick soldier, that the czar decreed 
them into disuse. 


The piazzas which project over the lower story 
always make that inferior to the upper story, es- 
pecially for sleeping purposes. I cured, du 
my professional career, a great many cases 
rheumatism, by advising the ts to leave a 
bedroom shaded by trees or a broad piazza, and 
sleep in a room and a bed which were constant! 
dried and purified by the rays of the sun,—Lewis’s 
Journal of Physical Culture. 


ADDISON’S DEATH-BED. 


The lsst moments of Addison were perfectl 
serene. His ioterview with his step-son is uni- 
versally known. ‘“ See,” he said, “how a Chris- 
tian can die!” The piety of Addison was, in 
trath, of a singularly cheerful character. The 
feeling which predominates in all his devotional 
writings is gratitude. God was to him the all- 
wise and all-powerfal friend, who had watched 
over his cradle with more than maternal tender- 
ness; who had listened to his cries before they 
could form themselves in prayer; who had pre- 
served his th from the snares of vice; who 
had made his cup run over with worldly bless- 
ings; who had doubled the value of those bless- 
ings by bestowing a thankful heart to partake 
them ; who had rebuked the waves of the Ligu- 
rian gulf, had purified the autumnal air of the 
Campagna, and had restrained the avalanches of 
Mont Cenis. Of the — was 
that which represents the ruler things un- 
der the endearing image of a shepherd, whose 
crook guides the flock safe, through gloomy and 
desolate glens, to meadows well watered and rich 
with herbage. On that ness, to which he 
ascribes all the happiness of his life, he relied in 
the hour of death with the love which casteth out 
fear. He died on seat of — 1719. He 
had just entered on his forty-eighth year.—Edin- 
burg Review. 
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“IF YOU PLEASE.” 


When the Duke of Wellington was sick, the 
last thing he took was a little tea. On his ser- 
vant handing it to him in a saucer, and asking if 
he would have it, the duke replied, “ Yes, if you 

lease.” These were his last words. How much 

indness and courtesy is expressed by them! 
He who had commanded the greatest armies in 
Europe, and was long accustomed to the tone of 
authority, did not despise or overlook the small 
courtesies of life. In all your home talk, remem- 
ber, “If you please.” Among yore pls mates, 
don’t forget, “If you please.” To all who wait 
upon or serve you, believe that “if you please” 
will make you better served than all the cross or 
ordering words in the whole dictionary. Don’t 
forget little words, “ if yod please.” 


CRITICS. 
A man must serve his time at every trade, 
Save censure—critics all are ready-made ; 
Take hackneyed jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 
A mind well skilled to forge or find a fault, 
A turn for punning, call it Attic salt; 
Fear not to lie, ‘twill seem a ducky hit; 
Shrink tom blasphemy, wit; 
Care not ng, pass your pro) 
And stand a critic, hated yet 


| 
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cases of yellow fever on the shady 4 
street to one on the sunny side. 
The shade trees about our dwellings have done = ro 
something to make our wives pale and feeble. 
Is it not enough that our women should have 
between them and the fountain of 
of brick wall, without 
the addition of twenty feet of green leaves t 
Trees ought vever to stand near enough to our 
houses to cast a shade upon them ; and, if the 
blinds were removed, and nothing but a curtain 
within, with which to lessen, on the hottest days, 
the intensity of the heat, it would add greatly to 
the tone of onr nerves and our general vigor. . 
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(onreman. 
BEAUTY. 


BY JAMES F. FRANKLIN. 


Fair forms of being pass before mie eyes, 
_ Bright faces with God's likeness animate, 

As though His children here could scarce await 
The full perfection wrought beyond the skies, 
Supernal loveliness, that never dies. 

And yearnings wild within my heart arise, 

Swelling resistlessly, beyond control— 

The deep, strong fervor of a craving soul, 
Marking the perishable as it flies, 

And knelling forth its sadly-cadenced sighs 

For beauty vanished, which returns no more. 

O Good, and True, and Beautiful !—my tears 

Have fallen wearily upon your grave; 

The willows of despair above ye wave, 

And, till “ life's fitful fever’’ shall be o'er, 
Adown the dim, dark vista of the years, 

Still must ye vanish, even as before. 

But peace, wild heart !—the earth may pass away, 

The stars in final darkness shall expire, 

And naught material survive the ire 
Of that one wrathful, recompensing day: 

Yet, loosed forever from its thrall of clay, 
The soul of man shall wear the beauty of its Sire! 


> 


THE OLD COLONY A CENTURY AGO, 


BY ONE OF ITS CHILDREN. 


Tne Plymouth of to-day, as known and loved 
by those who have grown up within its quiet 
precincts, and by many more, is a calm, sedate 
country, or rather sea shore town, combining the 
elegant cultivation of the cities with the frank 
cordiality and hospitality of the traditional coun- 
try. Does any brother, be he white or black, 
stand in need of sympathy and succor, let him 


make known his want to one of the calm and, 


gentle moons which sway the tide of Plymouth 
thought and action, and from that hour he is a 
made brother ; richest gifts from heart and purse 
are showered at his feet, friendly hands are ex- 
tended, and happy homes are opened to their 
acceptance, and, with simple, undoubting faith 
and love, the Plymouthians do to him as they 
would he should do to them. 

Sometimes the brother is an imposter, and re- 
pays the good Samaritan with deception and in- 
gratitude ; but not for that is he utterly cast out 
by these kind hearts. Should he again fall 
among thieves, and again cry out for help, again 
are the oil and wine of comfort and encourage- 
ment poured out upon him; sadly and some- 


what reproachfully perchance, but with as much 
substantial effort as before, and then if the broth- 
er is a base brother, he goes away well pleased, 
and his name is never mentioned more in the 
peaceful seaside town. 

Nor is philanthropy the only amusement of 
the Plymouth people. A gentleman visiting 
there once said that he never could tell “ who 
belonged to which house.” He entered one 
home or another, and there were the same ladies 
that he had seen domesticated somewhere else, 
seated, knitting-work in hand, apparently just as 
settled here as where he had before seen them ; 
they are a social people, the Plymouthians. 

Then, in the college vacations, when the boys 
are at home, and the married daughter comes 
for the annual visit, to show her baby and make 
her boast, and the young girls who are finishing 
in the city are released for the long summer va- 
cation, then, Plymouth wakes up and is a gay 
place. Riding parties, dining parties, picnics 
at Billington Sea, and South Pond, drives on 
the beach, boating parties to the Gurnet on the 
island, all these follow rapidly on.each other’s 
heels. Then the old ladies (my mother was 
born and bred a Plymouth girl) shako their 
heads and say : , 

* Ah, it is all very well, but Plymouth is not 
what it was when we were young, when the 
young men did not go to college and bring home 
all these strange ways and notions, but learned 
to be ministers, and doctors, and lawyers, in the 
study and offices of our good old townsmen.” 

Sometimes, by way of bringing her out,-a 
pretty girl asks innocently : : 

“Did they do nothing but study, grandma ?” 

Then the old lady smooths her silken lap, lays. 
down her glasses, the purpureum lumen juventutis, 
flushes lightly her withered cheek, and she speaks, 
sometimes softly, sometimes joyously, of the, 
good old times. She tells how twice or thrice in 
a week, the students, issuing out at nightfall re- 
plete with learning, dispersed through the high- 
ways and byways, taking prisoner whatsoever 
they encountered young or fair, sacking the 
dwellings, ruthlessly breaking up quiet chats, 
nice long sewing evenings, feminine walks and 
talks, and bearing off the laughing, unreluctant 
captives, to Old Colony Hall, where, to the 
squeak of Black Dauphin’s fiddle, the joyous 
youths and lasses danced Money Musk, Fisher’s 
Hornpipe, four-handed and eight-handed reels, 
deep into the summer night. 

Then the rides, the walks, the boating, and the 
picnies, were not like those of to-day, they were 
so much gayer and heartier. The young ladies 
did not have to be careful of their silk, and mus" 
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fin ; calieo was quite sufficient dress, and to 
wear a pretty gingham was to’ be envied. and 
admired. 

* Bat these, after all, were not the real “old 
times ;” those were long and long ago, before 
the Revolation ; and our dear old lady now nar- 
tates what was told to her, a wondering girl, by 
her grandmother, who has walked in white these 
sixty years, but her old world tales are fresher 
now in the mind of her grand-daughter, than the 
events of yesterday, and she tells how a hundred 
years ago, there stood in the main sti set an old 
brown tavern, its second story overhanging the 
lower one; and swinging from each corner of 
this projection was a huge bunch of wooden 
grapes, from which the inn took its name, and 
here every morning was to be seen a strange 


spectacle. 

Plymouth at that day possessed in surplusage, 
what now it is deficient in, young gentlemen. 
These were the soul of the first families, the 
young aristocrats, who, having no professions, 
and caring for no learning, were destitute of oc- 
eupation for their time, save such as consisted in 
herding together, drinking much wine, and con- 
triving all sorts of mischief. Those, were the 
times, when, to be a great drunkard was to be 
brave, manly and honorable, when a morning 
dram was as much the necessity of a gentleman, 
as a good dinner, and so sure as eleven o’clock 
was tolled out by the old timepiece of the Grapes, 
so sure was the summons sounded for the toddy, 
by the clamorous voices of old men and young, 
fathers with white hairs.and gold-headed canes, 
with Sambo respectfully waiting a little behind, 
to carry home the fish massa was presently going 
down to the beach to buy, middle-aged men look- 
ing a little jealously and regretfully at the band 
of ruffiers, the youths, who, standing together, 
exchanged somewhat languidly, jests and repar- 
tees, allusions to the frolic of yesterday, and 
plans for the frolic of to-day. Here, under the 
swinging grapes, beside the door of that old 
brown inn, our great grandfathers drank their 
matutinal toddy, heard the daily news, and se- 
verely criticised the waist, the ankle, or the fea- 
tures of whatever venturous damsel showed her- 
self upon the pavé. Indeed, it was considered 
decidedly bad ton, and even somewhat immodest 
for any young lady to leave her father’s house, 
till after this assemblage had broken up. Then, 
after the fathers thad gone to see after the fishing 
boats, or to receive the skipper of their ship, just 
arrived from the West Indies, laden with rum, 
sugar, spices, liquors, ete., the band of young 
bloods mounted their horses, and set off for a 


crazy gallop along the beach, or through the for- 
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est, to one of the neighboring towns. Many 
legends remain of the prowess of these wild 
horsemen. Here are two. 

Assembled one evening at the Grapes for a 
nightlong frolic, the revellers discovered that the 
Mermaid, not having arrived from Jamaica as 
soon as expected, there were no lemons, either in 
the tavern or the town. 

For a moment despair glared from every eye, 
but then one, the maddest of that mad group, 
volunteered, if his comrades would solemnly 
swear to wait in that room, and at that table for 
him, to ride to Boston, procure the lemons, and 
come back to brew the punch. The oath was 
taken, and Blank departed, the ringing hoofs of 
his good horse echoing through the overhanging 
chamber, where silently grouped around the 
table, waited his companions, 

The distance from Plymouth to Boston is forty 
miles, and before it was considered possible that 
any horse could have gallopped eighty miles, 
the stumbling, uncertain clatter of hoofs again 
resounded through the low-browed tavern cham- 
ber, and with an affectation of lightness and elas- 
ticity, the rider sprang to the ground, just as the 
noble horse fell dead at his feet. The creature 
who had worthily used every faculty of his na- 
ture was sacrificed, but the lemons and the man 
were saved, and the punch was brewed and drank, 
and the rafters of the Grapes trembled at the 
song, the jest, and the laugh which went up from 
under them. 

I do not remember whether it was this worthy 
or another, who performed the second equestrian 
feat, but it was the same party who went down 
one day to the Gurnet, which is the terminus of 
the long spit of sand running out from shore, 
and half embracing Plymouth Harbor. There 
is a light-house on it, and then as now it was the 
bourn of many a pleasure party. Our young 
fellows of course did not go without the means 
of having one of their driuking bouts, and the 
consequence was, that on mounting the horses 
to return, they were all ready for any mad frolic 
which might present itself. Some one proposed 
that the fifteen or twenty miles between the Gur- 
net and town should be extemporized into a race 
course, and that the first one home should have 
the privilege of entertaining the rest at supper. 
Upon this they all set out, whooping, singing, 
shouting, and reminding one of a party of young 
cavaliers, in those other good old times, when 
flourished the second Charles. 

But in the headlong race, one, certainly not 
the soberest of the party, fell from his horse, and 
on remounting found himself helplessly in the 
rear. So casting his eyes about for some means 
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of yet outwitting his recreant companion, it oc- 
curred to him that the chord of an arc is much 
shorter than its curve, consequently the nearest 
road from the Gurnet to the town was across the 
mouth of the harbor, some two miles of salt wa- 
ter, with a strong tide running out; the idea no 
sooner entered our hero’s brain than he proceed- 
ed to put it in execution, and actually swam his 
horse the whole distance; fortunately the tide 
was almost low, and the current not so strong as 
ordinary, as instead of being swept out to sea a 
strangled, sudden corpse, the rider reached land, 
rode straight to the Grapes, and when his com- 
rades arrived, jesting at his imagined discomfiture, 
he stood gaily at the door, inviting them in to 
the waiting supper. 

These suppers were, however, of indefinite ex- 
tent; once assembled in their carousal room, the 
door would only be opened to call for more wine, 
and day and night would pass over, only marked 
by alternations of eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
until tired out with the carousal, the revellers 
opened a window, took the table cloth solemnly 
by its four corners, and swinging it slowly to a 
solemn chant, precipitated the whole, viands, 
glasses, china, and cloth into the street below ; 
then home to bed. 

What finally ended these Grape orgies, was 
an affair, which, commencing with a witty jest, 
came near terminating in a tragedy similar to 
that from which arose the famous question 

“ Who killed Downie ?” 

One of this band of cavaliers, either from some 
offence of his own or some caprice of his friends, 
had been sent to Coventry, the rest declining 
any companionship with him, and the poor fel- 
low moped about the door of the Grapes like the 
Peri at the gates of Paradise. 

In this way he discovered that his ancient 
comrades were deep in one of their suppers, and 
coming under the windows he called out to one 
and another by name, toadmithim. Meanwhile 
a furious summer shower came up, and one of 
those appealed to put his head out at the window, 
consulted the clouds a moment, then looking 
down at the lingering outlaw, inquired with 
drunken gravity : 

“ Pluit tantum, nescio quantum, sis ne tu?’ 
(And grandma always translates.) “It rains 
some, I don’t know how much, do you know ?” 

To which the wet and wrathful outsider re- 
sponded, by seizing a hugestonein each fist, and 
sending them right through the window into the 
midst of the table, called out in retarn : 

“Frangi tot nescio quot, sis netu?” (“TI 
have broken something, I don’t know what, do 
you know 


When the excitement consequent upon this 
invasion had somewhat subsided, a council of 
war was called, and it was concluded that. such 
audacity must be punished, and the troublesome 
petitioner receive an answer once for all. So 
one of the party summoned him in, and as soon 
as the poor delighted victim had entered, locked 
the door behind him. 

Unfortunately, there stood in the chamber a 
bedstead, on which were two feather beds. Drag- 
ging these upon the floor, the crazy young fel- 
lows forced their comrade to lie upon one, while 
they placed the other over him, and mounting 
upon it, performed a war-dance accompanied by 
shrieks, howls, choruses of songs, and, piercing 
through all, the smothered cries of the victim. 
At last the landlord, thinking this terrific clamor 
was a little too much for the credit of his house, 
came up to the door to expostulate; he was un- 
able to make his voice heard, but his ears soon 
informed him that something very like murder 
was being perpetrated under his roof; so sum- 
moning assistance he burst,open the door, and 
with some difficulty succeeded in removing the 
dancers and the bed, and releasing the prisoner, 
He was apparently dead, and we can imagine 
the chill horror creeping like death through the 
hot blood of the thoughtless young revellers, so- 
bering them in a moment, and recalling their 
scattered senses, each to give its own stern ver- 
dict of murder. 

Bat after much effort the unfortunate victim 
was partially recovered, although his health had 
received an irrecoverable shoek, and he was prob- 
ably often reminded through life of the lesson 
given him by his comrades at the Grapes. 

Of course there was an uproar through the 
town, the young man’s friends demanding ven- 
geance, and the friends of the others helping 
them to escape or to hide. I believe they all 
went unwhipped of justice, save such as their 
own conscience administered, and as they were 
of good stock, and brave gentlemen at heart, let 
us hope that this punishment was more intoler- 
able than the prison or the rope. 

Howbeit, the suppers at the Grapes, and the 
wild rides were over, never to return. The 
croup still collected at eleven o’clock to drink 
the toddy, but the mad club were not among 
them. Soon came the Revolution, and. that 
great convulsion swallowing up all smaller events, 
I suppose many of the refugees gave their mad 
young lives to the service of their country, and 
after the war, were merged into honored patriots, 
such at least as did not lie down on the battle 
field to shut their eyes.on earth, or did not join 
the tories, who still held to church and king, 
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and finally went, some to England, some to the 
provinces, to end their homeless days. 

' J will end this Old Colony sketch with two or 
three anecdotes of slavery in the free Revolution- 
ary days, for if Plymouth is now the stronghold 
of abolitionism, our great grandfathers undeni- 
ably were slave holders, before they learned bet- 
ter. The old ladies even now remember the 
manumitted negroes who haunted old massa’s 
house as a home, and treated them (their chil- 
dren) with the respectful familiarity so pleasant 
in an old family servant. 

Black Dauphin, who has been mentioned as 
the fiddler in grandma’s day, was one of these, 
and a very droll and original fellow. I believe 
he was a brother of Cato, a negro owned by a 
physician and his wife, who, having but one oth- 
er servant, a woman, thought it would be deco- 
rous that they should be married, which ceremo- 
ny was accordingly performed—a regular mar- 
riage de convenance. Soon after the nuptials, the 
doctor sent Cato a voyage to the West Indies, 
for some purpose. Of the parting there remains 
no record, but the meeting was characteristic. 
Phillis, busy on Monday morning at the wash tub, 
heard a footstep behind her, and turning her head 
over her shoulder, saw Cato, who said quietly : 

“ Ah, Phillis, how you do ?” 

" “Indipperent, tank you, Cato,” was the cool 
reply, as the wife restored her undivided atten- 
tion to the wash tub. 

Then there was Pompey, called Eely Pompey, 
who gained his sobriquet in this manner. After 
his manumission Pompey earned his living by 
catching and selling fish and eels, and one of his 
patrons was his former master. This gentleman 
encountering Pompey one morning budging into 
town, basket on head, called out : 

“Good morning, Pomp, what’s the price of 
eels this morning *” 

“Two shilling a dozen, massa.” 

“Two shilling, you rascal? why, yesterday 
you sold me some for one shilling.” 

“Know dat, massa, but dis morning as I com- 
ing trew de woods, lilly bird he set on a bush 
Close by road, and he sung out: ‘ Pompee, Pom- 
pee!’ so I top, and say, ‘ what is it, picaninny %” 
and lilly bird he sung again: ‘ Pompee, Pompe-e, 
selly eely oney shilling twoey shilling,’ so massa 
mus hab de two shilling.” 

‘ Pompey also it was, who, passing his former 
master’s house with a sack of potatoes on his 
back, was hailed by one of the boys with : 

“Hullo, Pomp, what you got there?” 

“Nutting, Massa Billy, nutting but what 
you'll have plenty on, rheumatism and poverty,” 
was the reply, and Pompey proved « true prophet. 
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' Then there is the pretty story of the French 
surgeon, who was wrecked on the beach some- 
where near Plymouth, the only survivor of the 
wholecrew. Waiting till nightfall, he stole into the 
town (this was the French war before the Revo- 
lution), and after reconnoitering one of the most 
hospitable looking mansions, ventured to ap- 
proach it. Fortunately no one was at home but 
a young lady, who taking compassion on his 
desolate and helpless condition, led him up to 
the rambling old garret and concealed him in a 
nook behind the great old-fashioned chimney. 
There she fed and nourished him for three long 
weeks, until he had recovered his strength, then 
gave him a disguise and showed him the way to 
rejoin his countrymen. 

Happy am I to say (for he was my ancestor), 
that he did not forget his sweet benefactress, but 
came back when the war was over, persuaded 
her (easily I dare say) to marry him, and settled 
in Plymouth. His gravestone, setting forth that 
he was “ Phthysician, Chirurgeon, and Potter- 
carrier,” may be seen on Burying Hill to this 
day. 
UNNOTICED HEROES. 

When I see a man holding faster his upright- 
ness in proportion as it is assailed ; fortifying his 
religious trust in proportion as Providence is ob- 

re; hoping in the ultimate triumph of virtue 
more surely in proportion to its present afflictions ; 
cherishing philanthropy amidst the discouragi 
experience of man’s unkindness and unthankfat 
ness ; extending to others a sympathy which his 
own sufferings need, but cannot obtain ; growing 
milder and gentler amidst what tends to exasper- 
ate and burden; and, through inward principle, 
converting the very incitements to evil into the 
occasions of a victorious virtue; I see an expla- 
nation, and a noble explanation, of the present 
state. I see a good produced, so transcendent in 
its nature as to justify all the evil and suffering 
under which it grows up. I should think the 
formation of a few such minds worth all the ap- 
paratus of the present world. I should say that 
this earth, with its continents and oceans, its sea- 
sons and harvests, and its successive generations, 
was a work worthy of God, even were it to ac- 
complish no other end than the training and 
manifestation of the illustrious characters which 
are scattered through his And when I con- 
sider how small a portion of human virtue is re- 
corded by history, how superior in dignity, as 
well as in number, are the unnoticed unhon- 
ored saints and heroes of domestic and humble 
life, I see a light thrown over the present state 


which more reconciles me to all its evils.— 
Channing. 

TIME. 
O Time! than more sacred; mere a load 


Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise. 
What moment granted man without account? 


Our wealth in Gaye all dae| >that discharge 
Wi jue to 
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MUSINGS. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


I’m sitting by my window, 
My aching, throbbing head 
Leaning on my hand, 
It seems a weight of lead. 
And through my temples shooting 
Are sharp, sharp darts of pain: 
It seems to me as if 
Joy would never come again. 


For life to me looks dreary, 
The sky o’ercast with clouds, 
The darkening shades of sorrow 
The cheerful sunbeams shroud; 
The star of hope no longer 
Sheds light upon my way, 
The flowers of sweet content 
Have faded, passed away. 


The wreath I fondly braided 
Of flowers of love and truth, 
When life was new and sweet, 
In days of early youth, 
Is faded, withered now, 
Its fragrance all is spent, 
And I am left without 
Love, truth, or sweet content. 


They call me proud and haughty, 
My heart, they say, is cold; 

But they know not of the miseries, 
The miseries all untold, 

That fill this throbbing heart, 
This sorrowing heart of mine, 

That’s longing, ever longing, 
For love and peace divine. 


They say I feel above them, 
Because I am not gay, 
And in the halls of pleasure 
Pass midnight hours away; 
Because I do not mingle 
In merry song and dance, 
They criticize my movements, 
My every word and glance. 


I cannot mingle with them 
In scenes of joy and mirth, 
When my heart is slowly breaking: 
’Tis like a fireless hearth; 
The last red spark extinguished, 
Nought, nought but ashes left; 
Of every hope I ever knew 
T am at last bereft. 


I'm waiting with impatience 
The hour when I'll be free, 
When clouds and disappointments 
No longer ’Il circle me; 
11 


When I'll be sleeping sweetly 
Beneath the cold, damp sdd, 

My spirit in bright heaven, 
With its Maker, Ruler, God! 


[omsemrat.) 
THE THREE ANCHORS. 
A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH. 


BY GEORGE A. BANCROFT, 


“Avast there, you landlubber! What are 
you doing? Let goo’ that gal, or blast my tar- 
ry toplights if I don’t silence yer maintop for ye!” 

These words were uttered by a young sailor, 
just home from a three years’ cruise in a man-of- 
war, immediately after landing from a boat, up- 
on one of the wharves at New York; and they 
were occasioned by his perceiving as he moved 
along, a young girl struggling in the arms of a 
rude, rough man, who was ineffectually striving 
to prevent her wild, shrill screams for assistance. 
It was almost dark, when the young son of Nep- 
tune, eager to reach his home, first heard the cry 
of the female; and he was some distance from the 
two, when he gave utterance to the words with 
which our story commences. However, he soon 
reached their near proximity, again exclaiming : 

“ Let go of the girl, you shark, or I’ll fetch 
you over on your beam-ends !”” 

“No you wont,” said the ruffian, who was the 
possessor of a strong and masculine frame, and 
whose features wore an appearance sinister and 
demon-like. “(I made up my mind to meet 
some opposition, and am prepared for it. So 
get out of my way, and don’t attempt to further 
molest me, unless you wish a portion of the con- 
tents of this joker!” 

And as he spoke he drew forth a revolver with 
one hand, and aimed it at the young sailor, still 
firmly holding the maiden with the other. 

“ You swab, d’ye think your barker’ll frighten 
me?” exclaimed the sailor, springing forward, 
and seizing hold of it with his left hand, while 
with the other he grasped the villain by the throat, 
and theh dexterously tripping up his heels and 
landing him fully upon his back, he caused him 
to relinquish his hold both of the weapon and 
the young girl. 

The maiden was just turning to thank the 
young man-of-war’s man for his timely assistance, 
when her would-be abductor, uninjured by his 
fall, having again regained his footing, shouted 
loudly to some one apparently not far off. 

“ Hillo, Bryant, where are am Come this 

way, quick as.you can !” 
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“What's the matter, Beckwith? can’t you 
manage her alone?” was the reply of another, 
some thirty or forty yards distant. 

“ Yes, I could, but she’s got help—so be quick 
—hurry ed 

“ Ay, ay!” returned Bryant. 

The young sailor did not, however, wait for 
Bryant to join his friend, but quickly stepping 
forward # pace, knocked Beckwith down with a 
well-aimed blow of his clenched fist, and then 
stood ready to meet his companion. That com- 
panion, witnessing the agility of the new comer, 
and the discomfiture of Beckwith, immediately 
after paused, as though fearful of meeting so 
strong and so skillful an antagonist. 

“Come on,” exclaimed the young man, him- 
self advancing. “‘Come on, you black muzzled 
son of a seacook, and let me take the measure of 
your figure head, will ye?” 

Bryant, however, was not willing, but retreat- 
ed instead, with all commendable haste; seeing 
which, the young sailor pursued only a few steps, 
after retracing which, he addressed the maiden, 


who still remained in the neighborhood of the | 


fallen Beckwith. 

“Tt’s a shame,” he said, “that such a slight 
little pinnace should be boarded by such a shark 
ofa pirate! Marlinspikes and grapplin’-irons, 
but when they run afoul of Jack Davenport, it’s 
ten to one but they generally have to sheer off, 
if not dismasted, or with water in their hold, at 
least in somewhat of a crippled condition !” 

“ Gracious heaven !” at this moment exclaim- 
ed the young girl, “ is it possible ?” 

“ What?” 

“That you are Jack Davenport?” 

“Tam no other,” was the sailor’s response. 
“ At all events that’s the name I’ve sailed under 
ever since I was a bit ofa piccaninny! And 

“Don’t you know me, Jack?” asked the 
maiden. 

“Know you?” echoed Jack, approaching yet 
nearer, placing his hands upon his thighs, and 
gazing earnestly upon the young girl’s features. 

Dash my toplights, but may I be put on short 
allowance, if you’re not Phebe Parsons !” 

“You're right, Jack Davenport,” was Phebe’s 
answer, “and I thought I knew you as soon as 
I saw you and heard your voice.” 

“Give us your flipper, Phebe,” said Jack, a 
smile of intense gladness immediately lighting 
up his countenance, as he extended his hand» 
which the young girl took in her soft white palm. 
“Excuse my lingo,” he added, “but I am so 
glad to see you! You were the first I intended 
to visit, after reaching my home.” 


“ And yet, I thought you had forgotten me.” 

“ Forgotten you!” 

“ Yes, you did not know me just now.” 

“But I had no thought of seeing you here, 
Phebe, and besides, you know it is quite dark.” 

“ True—true—and yet I recognized you.” 

“Tt is more than I expected, and I thank you.” 

At this instant, Beckwith, half stunned, suc- 
ceeding in again arising to a standing position, 
was noticed by Jack and Phebe. 

“ Away with you, you black muzzled scoun- 
drel!” at once shouted Jack, “and go and keep 
company if you wish, with your cowardly com- 


Beckwith deigned no reply in words, but he 
paused and regarded the two, with a demon-like 
expression upon his features, which resembled 
those of a fiend incarnate as much as anything. 

“Come, come, don’t hesitate,” spoke Jack, 
“or I’ll have you off the deck in a twinkling, and 
send you to keep company with the fishes.” 

“You triumph at present,” muttered Beck- 
with, “but you shall not always.” 

“What, do you threaten?” began Jack, ad- 
vancing, as the villain commenced moving away. 

“Don’t follow him, Jack,” said Phebe, plac- 
ing her hand upon his arm to stay him. “ Let 
him go away if he will, without molesting him.” 

“If he only keeps a clapper on his jaw tackle, 
he may steer off any way he pleases,” answered 
Jack. 

Without venturing any further remark, the 
discomfited Beckwith moved away, and joined 
his comrade, Bryant. 

“And now, Phebe, tell me the meaning of 
my finding you in convoy with this piratical 
craft. I little expected to meet you in this man- 
ney, after a three years’ absence.” 

“Nor I you,” said the young maiden. “ Yet, 
during that period, Jack, I have always kept 
you in remembrance.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so, Phebe, for 
many a time, when far away, I’ve hoped I again 
might meet you.” 

“ That you have not changed, I am thankful, 
Jack,” returned Phebe. “And now to tell you 
why Iam here. This Richard Beckwith—for 
such is the name of the man who has just left us 
—for upwards of two years has sought my hand 
in marriage, and was first introduced to me at 
the Three Anchors, my father’s tavern, by some 
of his intimate friends, He, as well as his com- 
rade, Bryant, were reported to be men of wealth, 
and still are believed to be, which accounts for 
the fact of their still being favored by my parents, 
who, as you well know, have always been desir- 


| ous of accumulating money.” 
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“Well, well, Phebe, go on.” 

“Notwithstanding my open and expressed ha- 
tred of this man—this monster, rather, in human 
form—during the whole long period of two years, 
I have been pestered with his unwelcome ‘atten- 
tions. But when he at length found that he 
could not get me to listen to, or favor his ful- 
some protestations, he began to threaten, and 
spoke of using force to compel me to become his, 
as he knew my parents sanctioned his addresses. 
If I despised him when first annoying me, you 
may be certain I treated his after threats with 
contempt and scorn. I have always believed 
him capable of almost any evil, and yet I have 
never believed that he would dare to attempt 
violence. I have this very evening learned my 
mistake. Scarcely half an hour since, walking 
in this direction with my sister Mary, we both 

aw Beckwith approaching, and some distance 
behind him, his companion, Bryant. Mary hates 
him—hates them both, as much as J, and she at 
once hurriedly started to retrace her steps, while 
I, also started back but leisurely, as though dis- 
daining flight. Beckwith soon gained my side, 
and after a few sharp words, the vicinity as now, 
being quite still and deserted, seized me in his 
arms, as he said, to take me to a boat moored at 
one of the nearest piers.” 

“ But what object had the land-shark in view ?” 
asked Jack, as feeling quite indignant with the 
ruffian he had so summarily chastized, he gazed 
earnestly upon the open, regular and lovely fea- 
tures of the young girl. 

‘TI can scarcely tell, unless he intended taking 
me to some secluded place where he might have 
me fully in his power,” was Phebe’s response. 
“On seizing hold of me, he bade his comrade 
keep a sharp lookout for any one coming along 
the street, and told him further, to follow him as 
soon as he should get me near the boat. A min- 
ute after, I gave utterance to the screams you 
heard, and the rest you know.” 

“Tt is indeed fortunate that I came in time to 
thwart him,” said Jack, “or, after so long an 
absence, I should have further been disappointed 
in not being able to see you or know your where- 
abouts. Ihave but this day returned from the 
Mediterranean.” 

“Tn the man-of-war, just abreast of us?” 

“Yes, Phebe.” 

“I saw her, when, with her sails spread, she 
was coming up the bay.” 

“Ts she not a neat, trim, stately craft?” asked 
Jack. 

“Old Father Neptune coald not but himself 
admire her,” replied the maiden. 

The two conversed one or two minutes longer 
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in relation to the recent adventure, and upon 
other trifling topics which suggested themselves, 
and then both spoke of repairing homeward. 

“I wonder that neither of my parents has 
been down here to meet me,” at length said Jack, 
as both left the vicinity of the wharf. 

“Perhaps they have not heard of the arrival 
of the frigate,” replied Phebe. 

“It may beso,” responded Jack. ‘“ Other- 
wise they would have cértainly come to the 
wharf.” 

“There is no doubt of it,” said the young 
girl. “Bat, Jack, will you not visit my parents 
before you go to your own home?” she asked. 
“It is on the way, you know, and not far distant, 
while your parents’ abode is far up into the city.” 

“All that’s very true, Phebe, bat it’s getting 
late, and besides—besides—” 

“ Besides what t” 

“I don’t know as your folks would be glad to 
see me.” 

“O, yes they will, Jack,” replied the maiden, 
* you needn’t have any fears on that score!” 

“ But your parents never cared much for me, 
Phebe, as I can well remember, although I have 
not seen them for three years or more.” 

“If they did not they will tow; and then 
there is Jim and Mary and Susan.” 

“I know, and I shall be glad to meet them.” 

“And besides, Jack, you have not forgotten 
the jovial times you once had at the Three An- 
chors ?” 

“T have not, and to-morrow—” 

“And I shall be there, and many others who 
knew you, and who were your friends,” inter- 
rupted Phebe. 

“I know it, and I will stop, if it be but a few 
minutes.” 

“ Have you forgotten, Jack,” continued Phe- 
be, hesitatingly, ‘our last words ere you went 
away?” 

“Forgotten them, Phebe? Guns and blun- 
derbusses—no! they are indelibly fixed upon 
my memory !” 

There was a brighter smile than ever upon the 
young maiden’s countenance, as Jack Davenport 
so emphatically responded to her speech, and he 
immediately after continued : 

“T remember our last words together as though 
they were spoken yesterday, and I have thought 
of them, have dreamed of them, when far away 
upon the angry main, when the billows ran 
mountains high, and the storm-god reeled in all 
his terrible majesty and grandeur. Still more, I 
have never changed since then. I am the same 
to-day as when we last met three years ago.” | 

“And I, too, Jack, am not altered,” said Phe- 
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be, in a low tone, as the two walked along the 
sidewalk, by the now lighted lanterns. 

“It gives me joy to hear you so speak, Phebe, 
for now I believe we may yet realize the wishes 
of years. When last we met—it was in the sitting- 
room at the Three Anchors—we said that we 
would one day become all in all to each other, if 
the life of both was spared, and we both declared 
that absence should not change us.” 

“Tam not changed,” said the maiden. 

“Nor am I,” answered Jack. 

“ But my parents, they will oppose—” 

“They would have refused me three years ago, 
because I was poor,” interrupted Jack. 

“And will refuse you now.” 

“ Bat I am no longer poor.” 

You are not ?” 

“Thave sufficient to aid my parents, and to 
stay at home myself, now that my term of ser- 
vice has expired.” 

“Then of course my parents will favor you,” 
said Phebe. “‘ You know their failing.” 

“As well as I do the sign of the Three An- 
chors, which I think we are not far away from, 
even now. But, Phebe, do not tell your father 
and mother that I have any shot in the locker !” 

will not.” 

“I would not have them know aught of my 
worldly prospects just now.” 

“They shall not, through me.” 

“T would awhile deceive them if I can, and 
yet it shall be only a harmless deception. But 
here we are, I think, at the tavern.”’ 

“ Even so,” said Phebe. 

And without more ado, the two entered the 
dwelling, and in a minute after were in the pres- 


ence of Mr. and Mrs. Parsons—the landlord and 


landlady of the Three Anchors—as well as of 
others of their acquaintance, including Mary, the 
young sister of Phebe. 

Young Jack Davenport was at this period not 
more than twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age, and besides three years’ service in the navy, 
he had been some four or five years in the mer- 
chant service, since the age of twelve. Previous 
to enlisting in the naval service, he had been 
home a long period, and had been a frequent 
visitor at the Three Anchors, such being the des- 
ignation of the tavern, which had been many 
years kept by Mr. Parsons, a close-fisted Yankee, 
originally from the Pine Tree State. Quite 
often seeing and conversing with Phebe, upon 
the occasion of these visits, an attachment quick- 
ly grew up between them. But as soon as Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons heard of this, Jack was frown- 
ed upon and coldly treated by them ; it being 
their wish rather, that Phebe only should en- 


courage some man of wealth. Nevertheless, 
Phebe still kept on meeting Jack, and, as we 
have seen, upon our hero’s departure in the Unit- 
ed States man-of-war frigate, or just previous, 
the two had pledged a lasting regard for each 
other. 

About a year after the departure of Jack, 
Richard Beckwith and his friend Bryant became 
frequenters at the Three Anchors, and dressing 
in the height of the reigning fashion, and display- 
ing a good deal of gold, silver and bank-bills, 
they were soon looked upon by Mr. Parsons and 
his spouse, almost as miracles, and of course, 
Beckwith’s expressed regard for Phebe was 
warmly favored by both father and mother. We 
have already seen, in Phebe’s brief description 
to Jack, how the maiden was annoyed and threat- 
ened, and what ill success Beckwith met ina 
persistence in his suit. 

That Bryant and Beckwith were wealthy men, 
‘was a great deal doubted in the neighborhood, 
although the landlord and landlady of the Three 
Anchors placed implicit faith in all that the two 
villains said regarding the matter. Moreover, it 
was darkly hinted in the vicinity, that the two 
men were noted gamblers, house-breakers, bank- 
robbers, or something of the kind, although these 
reports were not widely spread. 

Upon the advent of Jack and Phebe, as related 
above, and their appearance before the parents 
of the maiden, they, or rather Jack alone, was 
received with the most cordial welcome. Jack 
afterwards told Phebe that he was surprised at 
the warmth with which he was received by her 
parents, considering the coolness which had been 
exhibited prior to his going away to Europe. 

Yet the changed manner of Mr, and Mrs, Par- 


sons was easily accounted for by the lovers. 
The two former had heard of the coming home 
of the man-of-war, and had received information 
concerning the payment of the crew, which led 
them to believe that Jack probably had a small 
Spanish mine in each pocket. 

Our hero did not tarry long upon the night of 
his first visit to the Three Anchors; but repair- 
ing to his home before the hour of nine, where 
he stayed until late the following day, he then 
again visited the tavern. 

He was as warmly received as upon the night 
before, and Phebe’s parents conversed with him 


as though they had always been on the most 
friendly terms with him. In the course of a con- 
versation of some length, Mr. Parsons spoke of 
the bright prospects which Jack now had for the 
fature, and spoke feelingly of the regard which 
Phebe had always entertained for him. 

“ Pikes and ramrods, Mr, Parsons, but I’m 
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not ignorant of the fact that Phebe has always 
been attached to me, ever since the first days of 
our acquaintance. She often confessed as much 
to me, both in words and looks. But before I 
slipped cable three years ago, you didn’t approve 
of my attentions to your daughter. No—you 
thought I wasn’t worthy of her! You believed 
me too poor !” 

“You are in error, Jack, my good friend,” 
responded the landlord of the Three Anchors, 
“T always looked upon you as my future son-in- 
law. I told you that you were poor three years 
ago, but I only did so to give you an incentive 
to struggle and acquire something. I always 
meant to befriend you, whatever might take place 
—even though you returned as poor as you went 
away.” 

“Cannons and bombshells!” rejoined Jack, 
who was almost always full of nautical and war- 
like expressions. ‘I’m glad to hear you say so 
much, for now I may tell you the whole truth— 
now I may tell you—” 

‘“ What ?” interrupted Phebe’s father. 

“T will tell you in a minute,” Jack answered, 
turning away and joining the young girl, who 
was in another portion of the apartment. 

“My friend Tom Taffrail, often told me to 
keep a bright lookout for landsharks, and for 
those who would fawn upon me for what I might 
have,” he continued to Phebe. “And he knew 
the landsharks well, and knew how to keep a 
taut strain upon the lanyards of their fine words. 
Bless me, if I didn’t mind his advice, I should 
be thrown abaft altogether.” 

“* What do you mean, Jack ?”’ spoke Phebe. 

“I understand your father’s palaver, well 
enough. He don’t care for me, only for what he 


thinks I have,” 

“ You are right, Jack,” was the maiden’s an- 
swer, “although he is my father.” 

“Tm sure of it, Phebe, but I’ll still make him 
believe that I’m poor.” 

“Do so, Jack, and we will soon see if he will 
not change his tone!” 

“And yet I've been paid, Phebe, and am the 
possessor of two thousand in gold,”’ said Jack. 
“I don’t like sailing under false colors, but I'll 
do so for the present, if only to prove the truth 
of Tom Taffrail’s words. ‘All landsmen are 
sharks,’ said he, ‘and if they can, they’ll get all 
your money, and turn you adrift without a shot 
in the locker, and leave you on your beam ends. 
But tell them that you’ve got nothing, and you'll 
soon find out all their bearings.’ ” 

“ What were you about to tell me the whole 
truth of, friend Jack?’ at this minute inquired 


Mr. Parsons, approaching Phebe and our hero. 


“In a minute more you shall know,’’ was the 
reply of Jack. Then turning to Phebe, and draw- 
ing her aside, he added : “ We will always be all 
in all to each other, dear girl, and get spliced, 
whatever happens, before many days. But un- 
til we do, that old shark, your father, shan’t 
know the real trath of my prospects. We'll 
presently see how we'll turn and twist and lead 
him to change his thoughts of me!” 

A few more words with Phebe, and then Jack 
again turned to the landlord of the Three An- 
chors. 

“It is all settled, Mr. Parsons,” said Jack to 
him, smilingly, “and with your consent, Phebe 
and myself are agreed to moor our fortunes to- 
gether through life.” 

“My consent shall not be wanting,” said the 
landlord, “and with Phebe’s mother’s, in fact, 
is already given. But was this the truth which 
you wished to tell me?” 

“No, no; bat you were speaking of befriend- 
ing me, if poor, and I was about to say—to say—” 

Jack hesitated. 

“What were you about to say?” asked Mr. 
Parsons. “Speak freely. You have rescued 
my daughter from a villain, and you are about 
to wed her. We will have no secrets.” 


“But you may be di inted h an- 
” 


“ Proceed, my dear Jack, and do not fear.” 

“Then,” returned Jack, “I was about to say 
that I am not rich—that I am—” 

Mr. Parsons started at these words, bat he 
quickly recovered himself, and said : 

“ But if you are not rich, at least you have 


ufficient! The earnings of three years are not 
trifling. Two thousand dollars is a good sum to 


begin life with.” 

“I should think so, if I had so much.” 

“ But you have not much lacking of that.” 

“TI have nothing like it.” 

The miserly landlord began to look decidedly 
blue. 

“Tn short, my good father-in-law, that is to be, 
T’m without a cent !” 

“ Without a cent?” in a colder tone spoke 
Mr. Parsons, while surprise was depicted upon 
his features, “‘ you are joking with me.” 

“ Shiver my timbers, but I am not,” returned 
Jack, “I’m as poor as I was before I went away. 
I haven’s a single shot in the locker!” 

“Tt may be that you haven’t received your 
three years’ pay yet?” spoke the landlord. 

“ Every cent of it has been drawn by me,” 
was the answer of the young sailor. 

“ Where, then, is it ?’’ 

“I drew it monthly, and spent such portions 
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of it as I did not send’ thy father, soon almost 
T got it.” 

“And you could save nothing *” 

“As you say, nothing !” 

“ You have been improvident !” 

“T acknowledge it, but dash my toplights, if it 
can be helped now !” 

' “But if you were not a spendthrift, you would 
have saved it.” 

“Bless me! but you are right,” returned Jack. 
“ However, we'll let bygones be bygones, and 
T’ll do better in the future.” 

“There’s no use in farther putting trust in 
you,” still more coldly and severely uttered 
Landlord Parsons. 

“ Belay, belay, my good father-in-law—that is 
to be. What’s the matter? It doesn’t matter if 
my money is all gone! You know I have your 
consent to wed Phebe, and you know that you 
said that you would befriend me if I was poor.” 

“Befriend you, be hanged!” said Parsons. 
“A man capable of squandering money in such 
& manner is unworthy of farther regard !” 

“The wind is beginning to change,” 
Jack, “ and I see what the upshot will be.” 

“T care not for your sailor expressions, Mr. 
Davenport,” said Parsons, in an ice-like manner, 
but of this be assured, I shall never dare to 
trust Phebe in your keeping. I begin to feel that 
you are not worthy of a wife like her!” 

“ Shiver my toplights, but I understand you, 
Mr. Parsons, and I begin to perceive that*you 
judge of a man’s worth, by the amount of money 
he may be the possessor of,” returned Jack. 
“ But since you are so changeable in your regard 
of me, be assured of this, that I will have your 
daughter in spite of you!” 

Other angry words between the two followed, 
and in a few minutes thereafter, both deeply an- 
gered took their leave of each other, Parsons im- 
mediately leaving the room, and Jack the house, 
after the interchange of a few words with Phebe. 

“Wouldn’t even give a hearing to my signals 
of distress, as they were,” said Jack, as gaining 
the outside of the Three Anchors, he started 
once more for his own home. “Tom Taffrail 
was right, and he’s nothing but a regular land- 
shark! However, I’ve got money in plenty, de- 
spite what I’ve said, and Phebe shall become 
mine unknown to him. This very night I am 
again to meet her and the knot shall be tied !” 

In the meantime, deeply indignant at the non- 
success of their attempt to abduct the young 
maiden, Phebe, Beckwith and Bryant, after leav- 
ing the wharf, repaired to a drinking-saloon to 
talk over the matter. 

“ What is to be done, now that you have fail- 


said 


ed to capture the maiden?” spoke Bryant, after 
some previous words upon the subject. 

“I don’t know, further than this,” replied 
Beckwith, “that a second attempt must be made.” 

“A second attempt will be even more difficult 
than the first,” said Bryant. 

“ Yes, curses upon the sailor’s interference,” 
said Beckwith. “If I might but again meet him, 
I would be fully avenged upon him for the blows 
he gave me!” 

“Tf he is to be found in New York, we will 
yet waylay him,” returned Bryaut. 

“Tam eager to do so, if it may be possible, 
before we further strive to obtain the maiden.” 

“Undoubtedly ho has attended the maiden 
home. What if we at once repair to the Three 
Anchors ?” 

“T am agreed.” 

“And yet it may be dangerous, after the at- 
tempt we have made to abduct Phebe.” 

“No, no, it will not,” said Beckwith. ‘“ Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons are both our friends, and they 
approve of a marriage between myself and Phe- 
be, although they are aware of the deep hatred 
which she experiences forme. At the maiden’s 
residence we may learn something of the sailor.” 

“If you say 80, let us then go thither, without 
any longer delay,” returned Bryant. 

Beckwith was willing, the two arose from the 
seats which they had been occupying, and when 
they had paid their respects to a decanter of 
brandy, both quitted the place. 

‘We may briefty state that the two villains, af- 
ter leaving the saloon, repaired to the tavern of 
the Three Anchors. They did not, however, en- 
ter, but without doing so, learned that Jack had 
gone to his home, and further learned that he 
had just returned from Europe, and that he was 
well acquainted with Phebe and her parents. 

The next day, without visiting the Three An- 
chors, they gained still farther information of the 
antecedents of Jack, and heard that he was, and 
long had been the accepted lover of Phebe. With 
this knowledge, angered as they were with him 
for baulking their villanons attempt, they after a 
good deal of converse upon the subject, resolved 
to concoct some heinous plan to put him effect- 
ually out of the way. What that plan was, and 
how far it succeeded, will be seen hereafter. 

To return to our hero. The night succeeding 
the angry discourse between Jack and Mr. Par- 
sons, was rendered eventful to our young sailor 
hero, by another meeting between him and Phe- 
be, by their repairing together to the residence of 
a minister, engaged by Jack, and by a final con- 
summation of the rendered 
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After the ceremony, Jack attended Phebe to 
the near vicinity of her home, aud then took his 
departure, promising to again visit her, and her 
parents as well, early the day following. 

Phebe resolved to say nothing of the marriage 
to her father and mother, as she had not asked 
them to sanction it, but concluded to wait until 
Jack saw fit to reveal it, believing, after knowing 
of its final consummation, that her parents would 
readily forgive her and Jack, poor though they 
might still think him to be, the more especially 
as they would see that further anger could 
avail them nothing. 

Upon leaving his beautiful wife of an hour in 
he near neighborhood of her own home, Jack 
Davenport moved quickly forward again for his 
father’s residence, thinking deeply of the recent 
event, and determined in his mind, should the 
landlord of the Three Anchors remain obdarate 
against Phebe and himself, to as quickly as pos- 
sible remove Phebe to the residence of his 
parents. 

He had reached one half the distance towards 
his home, and was walking rapidly along a some- 
what deserted street, when suddenly he was con- 
fronted, and his career checked by a tall, burly 
ruffian. 

“Who are you, and what do you mean ?” in- 
voluntarily ejaculated Jack, somewhat surprised 
at the bold demonstration of the intruder. 

“Your name is Jack Davenport, is it not ?” 
questioned the ruffian, giving no answer, and re- 
plying by making a further inquiry. 

“Tt is, but I don’t know how you should know 
it, for I can't remember of ever having seen your 
figure head before !”” 

“Perhaps you never did, but if you’re Jack 
Davenport, as you say, you are the man I want.” 

“ For what?” 

“To come along with me,” 

“Where?” 

“You will know, when you reach the spot.” 

“ But if I don’t know what course you're go- 
ing to steer, or for what purpose yeu want me, 
messmate, sky-rockets and hand-grenades, it’s 
scarcely likely that I shall follow you.” 

“ But you must go with me!” said the ruffian. 

“Must! if I must, I will—but I will wait un- 
til you prove that I must.” 

“It will be better for you to come peaceably, 
than to compel me to use force,” said the man. 

“ You speak boldly and insolently, whoever 
you may be, and I will not accompany you,” re- 
plied.our hero. “ So give lee-way, and sheer off, 
you pirate, or I’ll. run into you without more 
palaver 

“Tivo can play at tg game you mean,” the 


ve 


-ruffian replied, throwing himself into a pugilistic 
attitude, and holding his clenched hands well up 
in front of him, as though ready for action. 

“If so, I’m ready to show which one of the 
two is the better man,” Jack rejoined, clenching 
his fists, suddenly knocking up the guard of his 
opponent, and skillfully striking him so severe a 
blow in the face, as caused him to fall to the 
ground, as though felled like an ox. 

But he had scarcely made this successful hos- 
tile demonstration, ere the effect of a heavy blow 
from behind staggered him. Severe, however, 
as it was, Jack maintained his footing, and quick- 
ly turned around to face some half dozen men, 
probable comrades of him now lying Aors du 
combat. 

“Seize upon him, men, and let us away with 
him as quickly as possible!” cried a voice, un- 
mistakably that of Beckwith. “Finished pugi- 
list as Baker has always thought himeelf, he’s 
done for with a single blow! Upon him, all at 
once, and then we will bind him hand and foot, if 
it is necessary !” 

Jack Davenport resolutely confronted his ad- 
versaries, disdaining flight, although there was 
every opportunity to retreat, and the villains 
with Beckwith, noticing his defiant front, hesitat- 
ed to attack him. 

“ What is the matter?” Beckwith exclaimed. 
“Do you fear a single man, comrades? Set up- 
on him, gag, bind and bear him away, or we 
may be interrupted !” 

“ Back, you cowardly swabs, or twill be worse 
for ye!” ejaculated our hero, sternly. 

The party, notwithstanding, pressed upon him, 
and quick, almost, as the lightning’s flash, he 
tripped up the heels of Beckwith, knocked down 
another close beside him, and violently pushed 
backward a third, almost causing him to lose his 
equilibrium. 

For all this it would have fared hard with him, 
considering the number opposed to him, but for 
the fact that a number of persons were at this 
minute seen approaching. They were two or 
three of the guardians of the night, and a sight 
of them caused the myrmidons of Beckwith to 
make an instant stampede, while Beckwith him- 
self, and his fallen comrade, quickly picked them- 
selves up, and followed their retreating footsteps. 

“Tt was their intention to subdue me, and take 
me away with them, probably for the purpose of 
putting me to death,” were the words of Jack to 
one of the watchmen, when they had all reached 
his side, and inquiry was made of the occasion 
of the dastardly attack. 


“Do you know any of thém?” was the next 
| question asked. 
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“One of them, only,” said Jack. “He is 
known by the name of Beckwith. I knocked 
him down the other night upon one of the wharves, 
and rescued a lady from him, who is now my wife, 
and whom he was striving to carry away in a boat, 
against her will. He and the villains with him 
just now came upon me, no doubt at his instiga- 
tion, he owing me a grudge for the punishment 
I gave him !” 

Further words followed, some of the watchmen 
said that the matter should be more closely look- 
ed into, and then, after a little while, Jack Dav- 
enport took his leave of them, and started once 
more towards his residence, which he reached 
without farther incident of moment. 

At quite an early hour the next morning, Jack 
once more repaired to the abode of his lady love 
—the tavern of the Three Anchors. He found 
Mrs, Parsons and Phebe at home, but the land- 
lord had gone out some time before, and was yet 
absent. 

Phebe warmly greeted him, and there was a 
loving smile upon her countenance ; but upon 
the other hand, the features of the mother wore a 
severe expression, and it was plain to be seen by 
Jack, that she had no welcome forhim. Ad- 
dressing her, after a word or two with Phebe, he 
was assured of it, by the answer she made to his 


“Mr. Davenport,” she began, in a cold, harsh 
tone of voice, “that you are not welcome here 
you should well know, after the last words of 
Mr. Parsons, before you left us yesterday. I see 
not, therefore, why you should still persist in 
visiting us, when you must be aware that my 
daughter cannot hereafter be aught to you !” 

“ On the contrary, I expect she will hereafter 
be everything to me,” Jack replied. “If Iam 
not welcome to you, at least I am to Phebe, and 
I hope ere many days to be to both you and Mr. 
Parsons !” 

_™ You think 80, but you will be deceived, and 
your hopes of becoming the husband of my 
daughter will prove evanescent ones !” 

“Tt is you, Mrs. Parsons, who are deceived,” 
returned our hero. “I never wish to be more 
to Phebe than I now am.” 

Phebe smiled, and her mother noticing her, 
and seeing the intelligent look which Jack cast 


“ Phebe is already married to me !”’ 
“ Married to you ?” 


“Yes, she is now my wife!” 

Mrs. Parsons was astonished. 

“ "Tis false! She is not married! you are but 
striving to deceive me!” she exclaimed. “ Speak, 
Phebe, and tell me that he has but uttered a base 
lie !” ‘ 

“ Here is the proof that he has told you noth- 
ing but the truth,” replied Phebe, quietly taking 
the marriage certificate from a pocket of her 
dress, and placing itin one of her mother’s hands. 

Mrs. Parsons read the certificate, which was 
written in a clear legible hand, and then folding 
it up, raised her eyes, and fora minute sternly 
fixed them upon her daughter. She was about 
to give utterance to some words of an angry na- 
ture, but was checked from so doing by the open- 
ing of one of the outer doors, and the quiet ap- 
pearance of the landlord. 

“Ah, Jack, you here?” he immediately said, 
rubbing his hands, and looking infinitely pleased 
about something, and acting as if he had never 
spoken an angry or uncivil word to our hero in 
his life. “Iam glad to see you again. You 
must forgive what I said the last time we met. 
I am sorry for the language I made use of. Ido 
not care if you are poor, because I am convinced 
that you are worthy of my esteem.” 

Mrs. Parsons looked aghast. She was too 
much astounded to speak. And Jack and Phebe 
too, were not a little surprised at this unlooked- 
for change in the landlord of the Three Anchors. 

“T am glad that you have finally a good opin- 
ion of me,” said Jack, “and Phebe, I’m sure, al- 
80 rejoices at the fact.” 

“ My opinion is so good, that you shall wed 
her whenever both of you may mutually deter- 
mine.” 

“They are already married!” Mrs. Parsons 
managed to articulate, wondering greatly at the 
sudden change in her husband. 

“What do you say? already married?” ex- 
claimed the landlord. 

“Yes, father,” spoke Phebe. “Jack and I 
were married last night. We thought we would 
get married first, and then ask your forgiveness 
afterwards, as is so often the custom of late.” 

A minute after, Mr. Parsons was glancing at 
the marriage certificate, and finally convinced 
that Jack and the lovely Phebe had outwit- 
ted him, as far as their greatest wishes were con- 
cerned, he at length said : 

“ Well, well, well, I am glad of it, and it shall 
not be my fault if this is not the happiest day of 
my life. I don’t care a cent if you are poor, Jack, 
you may not be always so. We will hope, at 
least, that you will not, and hope, the poet says 


‘is glorious prophet of the fature.” 
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| upon her, said : 
“ What do you mean ?” 
“There is no need of further secrecy, Mrs. 
“ Parsons,” answered our hero, “ Phebe and I are 
already spliced.” 
4 “ What ?” 
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“Tam not so poor, now, as you may think 
me, for I have deceived you, as I have been 
thinking to try your friendship. I am glad that 
T have found you true, I have three thousand 
dollars, the savings of more than three years, 
and they are all my own !” 

“You surprise me, and yet I am glad that 
what you say is true,” said Mr. Parsons. 

“But that Phebe is now mine, I should not so 
soon have told you so much, but I have no lon- 
ger a reason for secrecy, as I am one of the 
family.” 

Mr. Parsons had learned abroad that Jack 
had been deceiving him, and hence the reason of 
his so cordially receiving him upon his return 
home. Jack shrewdly suspected that his father- 
in-law had learned something, to which might be 
attributable his changed demeanor towards him, 
but he gave no hint of this suspicion, as he be- 
lieved it would be as well not to, as the husband 
of Phebe. 

Mrs. Parsons soon left the room, ashamed of 
the language she had spoken in the presence of 
our hero, but she afterwards mustered courage 
to again enter his presence, and to welcome him 
as the husband of Phebe. 

It was late in the afternoon, arid Jack and Phe- 
be were still together in the sitting-room of the 
Three Anchors, and Mr. and Mrs. Parsons were 
present as well, when all were suddenly startled 
by a double knock upon the outer door. A ser- 
vant answered the summons, and immediately 
after, Beckwith and Bryant were ushered into 
the presence of the quartette. 

A look of surprise was upon the features of 
each and all, as the two entered, and the villains 
evidently were somewhat taken aback at the 
presence of their sailor enemy. However, they 
resolved to make the best of the matter, and at 
the invitation of Mrs. Parsons, they became seat- 
ed. A constrained conversation of some minutes 
took place, in which, however, neither Jack nor 
Phebe joined, and the two feeling somewhat un- 
comfortable, were about again to take their leave, 
when another knock was heard. Upon its being 
answered, four policemen unceremoniously en- 
tered, and Beckwith and Bryant were at once 
arrested, as being two of a number recently en- 
gaged in an extensive bank robbery. 

Both were bold in their speech, and indignant 
at the accusations preferred against them, but 
they were nevertheless obliged to accompany the 
officers, and soon the house was cleared of their 
presence. 

“Shiver my timbers,” said Jack, using one of 
his nautical expressions, “but may I have a 
round dozen, if T didn’t always think that them 


chaps were regular landsharks ; and I guess now 
that they’ll meet their just deserts, despite all 
their boldness of speech, and asseverations of 
innocence.” 

Reader, our little sketch is concluded. A pe- 
riod of joy and mirth occurred upon the follow- 
ing day, in honor of the marriage of our hero 
and heroine, and many a health was drank to 
the future prosperity of the lovely bride and her 
noble husband. 

Beckwith and Bryant were tried, found guilty 
of being participators in the bank robbery, and 
were sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the 
Sing-Sing State Prison. 

After tarrying a few days at the tavern of the 
Three Anchors, Jack took his lovely bride to 
the home of his parents, where they were cor- 
dially received, and where they resided many 
years after, frequently receiving visits from Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons, and as often returning them. 

We have only further to add that Jack 
Davenport is now one of the wealthiest of the 
merchant princes of New York, and that thriv- 
ing children born to him, are an honor to 
and his still charming spouse. “ 


ON THE TABLE. 

A funeral in Norway isa simple affair. 
The creed of the is ‘Zaheeas and the 
mysterious and lugubrious pomps and ceremo- 
nies called into action by the rites of the Roman 
Catholic or the Greek Church are dispensed with. 
On the night following the decease, the is 
“watched,” in the principal room in the 
inhabited by the deceased. The coffin is placed 
on the table (a castom common in the north of 
Europe; in Russia, to say a manis “on the 
table,” is equivalent to saying that he is dead). 
Lighted sconces are placed upon it, and prayers 
are recited by a minister retained for the par- 

; the sorrowing relatives and friends 

rridge, trout from,a nei i 0 
the course of : bat no at- 
tempt is made towards the “ wakes” and fune- 
ral feaste—or rather orgies—that disgrace the 
funeral rites in some countries. On the follow- 
ing day the coffin is borne to the church, the rel- 
atives following in procession, and is thence car- 
ried to the grave, and sprinkled with flowers; 
eo clerk remaining to chant over the lonely 


THE YEARS. 

They do not go from us, but we go from them, 
ing from the old into the new, and always 
leaving behind us some no longer ser- 
Vi ie on the march. Some keep our child- 
hood, some our youth, and all have something 
of ours which tiny wil up for bribe 
nor prayer—the cast away, hopes 
had successors, and the follies o wn to be. 
reviewed by memory, and called up for evidence 

some day. 
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MY MOTHSBRB’S VOICE. 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


| Though far away I wander 
From the scenes of early youth, 
I shall ne’er forget its pleasures, 
Hours of innocence and truth. 
Oft my spirit hears the voices 
Of the loved of long ago: 
Father, mother, playmate brother, 
Cease to love thee ?—never, no! 


Yet of all the welcome voices 
That my spirit loved to hear, 
Causing joy to banish darkness, 
Drying every sorrowing tear, 
Was the sweet voice of my mother, 
With its tones so soft and mild, 
Oft in love so gently chiding 
Her wayward, thoughtless child. 


Its softness seems to linger 
All along through manhood’s years, 
And its cadence, sweet and cheerful, 
Bids me banish all my fears. 
Though the world may prove unfaithful, 
And its friendship fade and wane, 
When disgusted with its follies, 
All its baubles I disdain. 
The sweet voice of my mother 
Shall my joy and comfort be, 
As I dream of love unfathomed 
Cherished kindly still for me. 
Yes, I hear her voice as ever, 
Though long years have passed and gone, 
While my mind oft wanders backward, 
As I journey on alone. 


MAUDE: 
—or,— 


THE TIMES OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


BY CLARENCE LIVINGSTONE. 


Amone the noble Saxons who swelled the 
train of William the Conqueror, returning from 
the successful battle that gave him that pompous 
title, was the Earl Waltheof. He was accom- 
panied on that occasion by his beautiful young 
daughter, Maude. Timid as the fawn, that is 
startled by the sound of her own soft footfalls, 
the sweet maiden blushed to find the 
centre of a group of admiring gazers, the chil- 
dren of him whom her father came reluctantly to 


honor. Numerous, indeed, was that band of | 


royalty. There were Robert, the 

Ww; “Richard, the monkish boy; William Ra- 

fus, the fiery-hearted, as well as fiery-haired ; 

, the refined scholar, who had received the 

name of Beauclerk; Cicely, who had 
been the promised bride of the slain Harold ; 
Agatha and Adela, the two maidens whose 
friendship for the young Maude ended but with 
their lives; and, lastly, the three little girls, 
Adelisa, Constance and Gundred. 

The young Saxon beauty, dressed in snowy 
white, above which a robe of purple satin was 
looped above the knee at one side, and girt with 
a rich, soft scarf fringed with gold, was led up to 
the new queen, Matilda, and received the caress 
which she willingly bestowed upon lips so lovely. 
Still, there was sadness on that sweet face. Her 
father’s destiny and her own had been embittered 
by the temper of her step-mother, Judith d’Au- 
male, the niece of William. Judith sided with 
the conqueror, while Waltheof saw, with bitter- 
ness, the downfall of the Saxon reign. 

Not yet did William feel secure of the throne 
of England. There were those around him 
whose stern and dissatisfied looks proclaimed to 
him as loudly as the tones of a trumpet, that 
they needed but a master spirit to tear him from 
his new-found dignities, and bid him back to 
Normandy. He was restless and uneasy, al- 
though seeking to wear the kingly look which he 
believed became him, and the bland aspect which 
should betoken the gracious sovereign. 

Exulting in his conquest, he heeded not that 
the slain Harold was the affianced husband of 
his gentle daughter, Cicely, nor that her heart 
was broken by his death. Regardless of her 
faded cheeks, and sunken eyes, he was already 
planning a marriage for her with young Edwin 
Atheling, the rightful heir to the throne of Al- 
fred the Great. Not that he feared the youth, 
for his indolent and feeble mind was not equal to 
the exertion of claiming his rights; but he be- 
lieved in strengthening his own hands by alli- 
ances with the blood royal; and, had it net been 
for the queen, he would have trampled on the 
broken heart of his daughter with as little re- 
morse as he did over the bleeding form of 
Harold. The mother shrank from this desecra- 
tion of her daughter’s affections, and suggested 
Agatha as a substitute. They were speedily be- 
trothed ; but not long after the conqueror revoked 
his plighted word to the lovers, and doomed his 
child to resign Edwin for King Alphonso, of 
Spain. Hearts were but playthings for the 
redoubtable conqueror. 

But the curses which he had brought om 
others, came home to roost, Richard died of 
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MAUDE. 


fever, brought on by hunting in the New Forest ; 
Agatha mourned herself to death beyond the 
sea, with Edwin’s name upon her lips, remem- 
bered still tenderly in Spain as in England, and, 
as if to affright his soul by accumulated horrors, 
the handsome head of Edwin Atheling was 
brought him by one who supposed he was doing 
an important service to the king. Ah, never yet 
did Heaven smile upon ill-gotten wealth or 
dignities. 

Yet even all these terrible warnings failed to 
satisfy the conqueror’s boundless ambition. 
Fearing Earl Waltheof’s disaffection, he retained 
the beautiful Maude at his court, as a hostage for 
her father’s good faith; intending to dispose of 
her hand when it should suit his ambitious 
views and bring strength to his rule. Maude 
had bestowed her heart upon Edwin Atheling, 
and had secretly mourned the policy which 
sought to wed him with Agatha. Now, he was 
lost to both the fair girls. It seemed to be the 
conqueror’s sole employment to sever hearts that 
loved. A deeper tragedy than he had yet en- 
acted was to come. The treacherous step- 
mother of Maude had discovered that her hus- 
band had been drawn into a conspiracy against 
the king, and she betrayed him to William. A 
French count had gained her affections ; and, for 
his sake she willingly doomed her husband to 
death. He was beheaded near Winchester. 
The tidings following so speedily the terrible 
fate of Edwin and the death of her beloved 
Agatha, so wrought upon the gentle Maude that 
a fever seized her. She lay, for a long time, in 
happy unconsciousness of what had passed, but 
awoke to new calamities from the same iron hand 
that had worked all her woes. 

In accepting the proffered service of Judith to 
bring her noble husband to death, he had laid a 
plan to marry the treacherous widow of Waltheof 
to a Norman noble, Simon, a man who was at- 
tached to him as his sovereign, and as willing to 
cling to his fortunes as King of England, as 
when Duke of Normandy. Simon was wretch- 
edly lame and deformed, and the proposal of the 
conqueror to unite her to such a person, exas- 
perated the perfidious, but handsome and elegant 
woman to such a degree that William, to punish 
her, stripped her of power and wealth, and ban- 
ished her to Yorkshire. 

Still intending to give his Norman favorite 
some token of his regard, he next proposed to 
marry him to the beautiful Maude. Mezentius, 
who chained a living to'a dead body, was scarcely 
more cruel than he who thus wedded beauty to 
deformity without the affection that might have 
overlooked the sacrifice. The decree was gone 


forth, however, and Mande, overwhelmed with 
amazement and grief, and scarcely recovered 
from the lingering sickness which she had been 
thrown into by her father’s death, was led to the 
sacrificé in dumb woe. It was the impersonation 
of beauty and the beast. And then the aggra- 
vating thought that there was no affection to 
smooth over the deformity, for Simon would as 
gladly have married her step-mother as herself, 
had but the lands of Northampton and Haun- 
tingdon been the gift accompanying her hand. 
Now they were Manude’s, and the bridegroom 
was ready to marry their owner. 

But no one could live with Maude without be- 
ing softened and subdued by her meek and dove- 
like gentleness. She, who had tamed the whole 
crew of the conqueror’s obstinate and self-willed 
children, might well hope to have some refining 
influence upon a husband. Nor was her hope 
vain. Simon learned to regard his beautiful wife 
with a devotion that amounted to reverence, 
One glance of her meek, violet eyes could turn 
him from any purpose, or incite him to any 
brave or heroic deed. He believed her scarce 
lower than the angels, and so wrought upon her 
gentle heart by his tender and reverential love, 
that when he died, which was not many years 
after their marriage, Maude grieved, as she never 
thought to grieve, over his dead body. The 
poor, weak, suffering frame was forgotten, save 
to pity its pains, and her anly thought was of 
the worshipping love he had borne her. 

Much, indeed, of sorrow had the youthful 
widow endured. She had seen the death of al- 
most all who were dear to her. Her father, Ed- 
win, Agatha, her husband, that of William the 
Conqueror—who, although cruel to her in one 
sense, had yet shown her great affection when 
not drawn into cruelty by state policy—the death 
of William Rufus, who had usurped the throne 
of his brother Robert; and last, not least, the 
living death of Cicely in a convent, and the loss 
of her firm friend, the Queen Matilda. 

Rufus, indeed, had sought her hand in mar- 
riage. She declined the honor of being the 
queen of an usurper. Her heart told another 
tale when David of Scotland wooed her. Mal- 
colm, the King of Scotland, called Cean-mohr, 
from the size of his head, had married Margaret 
Atheling, and Henry Beauclerk, who, by the de- 
lay and indecision of his brother Robert, had been 
enabled to seize the throne of England at the 
very moment of the Red King’s death, had long 
sought, the hand of her fair sister, Matilda, 
Henry eagerly seized the opportunity of obtain- 
ing the influence of Maude with the princess, 
and she became Henry’s queen. 
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_ It would be injustice to the gentle nature of 
Maude, if we did not relate how tender and de- 
voted was the friendship between herself and 
Adela. The latter had married Count Stephen 
of Blois and Chartres. An ambitious woman 
was Adela ; ambitious, not for herself, but for 
her husband, her brothers, and the sons who 
Were soon growing up around her. Her first- 
born, who bore his grandfather’s name, was 
fated never to walk in the conqueror’s steps, for 
good nor evil. A fretful, sickly fancy was suc- 
ceeded by an utter prostration of mental strength, 
until the boy became an idiot. All her other 
sons, Thibaut, Stephen and Henry, had, in one 
way and another, disappointed her, while the 
youngest child, a daughter, early married to the 
Earl of Chester, met with an untimely death in 
the ill-fated White Ship, the same in which her 
royal cousin, Prince William, went down, off the 
coast of Normandy. The father of the prince, 
the first Henry, he who succeeded to the throne 
of the conqueror, was never seen to smile after 
that terrible disaster, nor was he a deeper 
mourner for his son than the now widowed 
Adela for her darling Lacy. 

Adela’s ambition had driven Count Stephen a 
second time to the Holy Land, where he died 
from wounds received while defending the ban- 
ner of the cross. This remembrance caused her 
the deepest woe when the tidings of his death 
were brought to her. *As her father had counted 
over the misfortunes which his vaulting ambition 
had cost his own children, so did Adela—a true 
daughter of the conqueror, inheriting his bound- 
less pride—sit down, in her hopeless misery, to 
blame herself bitterly for every woe her children 
had suffered. 

In these hours of lonely grief, she thought of 
that sweet sister who, at her first sorrow, had 
turned aside from the world, and had become the 
bride of Heaven. How much had she thereby 
escaped? Cicely was now abbess of the convent 
of Caen. Why could she not carry her bleeding 
heart thither? She remembered how frantically 
she had pleaded with her sister, not to enter the 
gloomy cell of a nunnery. She remembered 
what were her own sensations when the lovely 
hair that had been twined so often around the 
fingers of the slain Harold, was severed from the 
beautiful head of Cicely. Now she would have 
given worlds to blot out memories far more bitter. 

Her resolation was taken. Henceforth, one 
roof shall shelter them both —the sister whose 
meek head bowed like a lily beneath the first 
storm, and the prouder one who had only broken 
when the tempests came too thick and fast for 
mortal endurance. 
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When she entered the convent of Caen, to 
spend the remainder of her life in prayer and 
supplication for that peace which she had never 
yet found, the happy Maude was on her way to 
Stirling, where she was to be crowned Queen of 
Scotland. A bright day had succeeded the 
cloudy morning of the orphan's life. The only 
drawback to her happiness in reigning over her 
loving people, was, that it was purchased by the 
widowhood of Malcolm’s queen, the beautiful 
and gentle sister of him she had once dearly 
loved—Margaret Atheling, the sister of Edwin, 
and of Henry’s queen, Matilda. 


“Thus shines the splendid morrow, 
When the heavy night is past, 
And thus from sorrow 
Spring Heaven's own smiles at last! 
Lovelier even light may be 
From darkness burning forth— 
O, suffering! it is from thee 8 
We learn Hope's costifest worth. 


REALITIES. 


There is life and death going on in everything ; 
truth and lies are always at battle. Pleasure is 
always warring against self-restraint. Doubt is 
always crying pshaw! and sneeri A man in 
life, a humorist in writing about life, sways over 
to one principle or the other, and laughs with 
reverence for right and the love of truth in his 
heart, or la at these from the other side. 
Dido’t I tell you that dancing was a serious busi- 
ness to Harlequin? I have read two or three of 
Congreve’s plays over before speaking of him; 
and my feelings were rather like those, which I 
dare say most of us here have had, at Pom 
looking at Sallust’s house and the relics of an 
orgy, a dried wine-jar or two, a charred sup 
table, the breast of a dancing girl pressed against 
the ashes, the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect 
stillness round aboat, as the Cicerone twangs his 
moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the 
rain. The Congreve muse is dead, and her song 
choked in time’s ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, 
and wonder at the life which once revelled in its 
man veins. We take the skull up, and muse 
over the frolic and darings, the wit, scorn, pas- 
sion, hope, desire, with which that empty bowl 
once fermented. We think of the glances that 
allured, the tears that melted, of the bright e 
that shone in those vacant sockets; and of lips 
whispering love, and cheeks dimpling with 
smiles, that once covered yon ghastly yellow 
frame-work. They used to call those teeth 

once. See, there’s the cup she drank from, 
the gold chain she wore on her neck, the vase 
which held the rouge for her cheeks, her looking- 
glass, and the harp she used to dance to. In- 
stead of a feast, we find # gravestone; and in 
place of a mistress a few bones !— Thackeray's 


Lectures. 
AFFLICTION. 
: is the wholesome 
patience, honor, sweet humanit. 
Calm fortitude, take root and etrotigly dourish. 


[onramat.] 
“SOME DAY.” 


BY EMMA P. CLARKE. 


“Some day” is the burden of many a song 
That never was told in rhyme, 
It comes to the ear like the peal of a bell, 
‘Or the sound of a musical chime; 
And we almost list for the wind to say, 
“Tt shall come to you again ‘some day.’” 


There are friends we meet on earth to love, 
From whom it is hard to sever; 
And we loosen the links of the golden chain, 
To be clasped no more forever; 
But we. sadly smile and gently say, 
We may hope to meet in heaven “some day.” 


While the stars shine on and flowers bloom, 
And verses are written in rhyme, 
I catch by a glance of a dreamy eye 
A view of the “ river of Time ;"’ 
Where, in clouds of crimson, and gold, and gray, 
Are hanging the gilded words, “ Some day.” 


{onrermat.] 


THE CLUB FOOT. 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


One cold January night I was seated cosily 
by my fireside, enjoying a cup of tea which my 
wife knows so well how to make, when a violent 
ring at the front door bell disturbed the reverie 
in which I was indulging, and made my wife 
spill the sugar she was in the act of putting in- 
to my cup. 

“I do hope, James,” said my wife, “ that 
this is no one to take you out to-night.” 

“I hope so too,” I returned, “ but if it should 
be, I must obey, business must be attended to, 
my dear.” 

“ But it is snowing so fast, and you work so 
hard.” 

“ Everybody, my dear, has to work hard to 
obtain a livelihood,” I returned, philosophically. 

Our conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of our servant girl, who stated that a 
young lady wished to see me on important pri- 
vate business. My wife, who is in no wise of a 
jealous disposition, discreetly withdrew, and the 
party wishing to see me was immediately usher- 
ed into the parlor, I rose as she entered, and 
handed her a chair. 

My visitor was a very handsome young girl of 
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with great taste, and evidently belonged to the 
upper ranks of life. She appeared somewhat 
embarrassed, as if she were at a loss how te be- 
gin the conversation. " 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
James Brampton ?” she said, at last. 

“ That is my name,” I replied. 

“You are a private detective officer, are you 
not ” 

“Tam, madam.” 

“O, sir,” said she, “Iam in great trouble, 
and I have come to seek your assistance.” 

“ Anything I can do, I am sure I shall be very 
happy to oblige you,” I returned. 

“ My name, sir,” continued the young girl, 
gaining courage, “ is Eliza Milford.” 

“ Milford,” said I, “what, the daughter of 
the gentleman who has lately so mysteriously 
disappeared, with the account of which the 
papers have been so fall for the last few days ?” 

“The same, and it is on that very business 
that I have come to consult you. You are per- 
haps aware that a young man has been arrested 
on suspicion of having taken his life ?” 

“ Yes, a Mr. Henry Waring, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is his name—that young man 
is innocent.” 

Indeed !” 

“TI will make a plain statement of the facts.of 
the case, and then I am sure you will agree with 
me. My father’s name, as you are aware, is Mr. 
Herbert Milford. We live on the banks of the 
North River, about twelve miles from New York. 
My father was devotedly attached to me, and we 
lived as happily as possible together. He grati- 
fied my every wish, and for years not a single 
cloud obscured my calm and peaceful existence. 
About a year ago, I was introduced to the son 
of a gentleman living in the neighborhood, and 
mutual love sprang up between us. My father 
did not oppose our union, and as it was a desir- 
able match on all sides, it was to be settled that 
we were to be married next spring. Things 
went on in this way for several months. Henry 
Waring visited my father’s house every night. 
But suddenly our dream of happiness was dissi- 
pated, and that, too, by an extraordinary circum- 
stance. Henry was early one morning found in 
the garden attached to our house in a half sense- 
less condition, his clothes and hands were cover- 
ed with blood, and my father had mysteriously 
disappeared, Every search was made for him, 
but without any avail, and Henry was arrested 
on the charge of having murdered him and con- 
cealed the body somewhere.” 


about eighteen years of age. She was dressed 


“ That was a very strange conclusion to come 
to,” said I, interrupting her. .. 
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““ Yes, but you have not heard all,” stie repli- 
ed. “My father’s watch and purse were found 
in Henry’s pocket at the time he was arrested.” 

“ How does Mr. Waring account for that?” I 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” returned Miss Milford, “for 
T have not been permitted to see him. He has 
been removed to the county jail, and his case 
has not yet been investigated, owing to the fact 
of my father’s body not having been discovered. 
But to suppose that Henry could be guilty of 
murder and robbery, is too preposterous to be 
believed for a moment.” 

“Such would certainly appear to be the case,” 
I returned ; “but did not the place where Mr. 
Waring was arrested reveal nothing ?” 

“O, yes, a terrible struggle had evidently tak- 
en place there. The flowers and roots were torn 
up, the shrubbery broken, the ground in various 
places was covered with blood, and a knife was 
found which was proved to have belonged to 
Henry, was also stained with the vital fluid.” 

“Do I understand that your father imposed 
no obstacle to your marriage with him ?” 

** None at all, sir, in fact my father loved him.” 

“ How long ago is it since your father was 
missing 

“This is the fourth day. My motive, Mr. 
Brampton, in applying to you, is to free Mr. 
Henry Waring from the imputation of a crime 
of which I am sure he is as innocent as I am.” 

“It does indeed seem very improbable that he 
committed the deed. There appeared to be no 
possible motive for it. The first thing I must 
do is to see Mr. Henry Waring, and hear what 
explanation he has to give.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Miss Milford. 
“When shall I come and see you again ?” 

“Are you staying in New York ?” 

“Yes sir. Iam staying with an aunt at 115 
East Broadway.” 

“Very well, when I have anything to com- 
municate to you I will call.” 

‘She then wished me good evening, and took 
her leave. When she had gone I reflected a 
few minutes on the strange case, for to tell the 
trath, at first glance, I did not know what to 
make of it. The whole affair appeared to be in- 
volved in mystery. Of course, I did not fora 
moment suppose that Henry Waring was guilty 
of Mr. Milford’s death. The utter absence of 
motive, and the fact that he had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by the death of the 
father of his betrothed, satisfied me that he could 
not be the guilty party. ‘Then the thought nat- 


ufally arose in my mind was Mr. Milford mar- 
dered at all? I passed several hours in these 
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vain conjectures, and we No nearer a conclusion 
after all. 

The next morning I started for the town of 
L——, situated on the Hudson River railroad, 
in the prison of which place Mr. Waring was 
confined. I had some little difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission to the prisoner, but when I stated 
that I was a detective officer, an order was re- 
luctantly given me. 

The moment I entered his cell, Mr. Waring 
advanced to meet me. Ina few words I told 
him of Miss Milford’s visit to me, and that I was 
acting by her instructions. 

“The dear girl,” he replied—“I knew that 
she could not think me guilty of this foul crime.” 

“Mr. Waring,” said I, “it is necessary that 
you should state exactly what occurred to you 
in reference to yourself. You are aware that 
suspicion points very directly at you as having 
committed the deed. You were found on the 
night Mr. Milford disappeared in the grounds 
attached to the house. Your clothes were cov- 
ered with blood. Evidences of a struggle were 
apparent, and the old gentleman’s watch and 
purse were found in your possession, to say noth- 
ing of the concealed knife which was proved to 
be yours.” 

“Town the circumstantial evidence appears 
to be very strong against me,” he replied, “ and 
I am afraid my plain unvarnished story will not 
do much towards disproving it. But the follow- 
ing are the simple facts of the case. On the 
night in question I visited Mr. Milford’s house 
as usual. I stayed there until eleven o’clock 
and then took my leave. I was accustomed to 
return home by the garden at the back of the 
house, as I saved something in distance by so 
doing. On the night I refer to, I was about a 
dozen yards from the back gate when two men 
started up from behind some bushes, and seized 
hold of me. Before I had time to defend my- 
self, one of them struck me a violent blow on 
the head which knocked me down senseless. 
When I recovered it was daylight, and I must 
have been there all night. I found my hands 
and clothes covered with blood, and my knife 
which I carried for self-defence abstracted from 
my pocket. I had scarcely risen to my feet when 
I was seized and accused of having murdered 
Mr. Milford.” 

“ But how about the watch and purse ?” 

“T assure you no one was more surprised than 
myéelf when they were taken from my pocket.” 
“ How long a time had you parted with Mr. 


Milford when you were assailed in the garden *” 


“Mr. Milford usually retired at ten o'clock, 
leaving Miss Milford and myself up together.” 
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After a little more conversation with the pris- 
oner, I withdrew, not very well satisfied with the 
result of my visit. It is true it served to con- 
firm me in the opinion I had formed of Waring’s 
innocence, but I was no nearer discovering the 
trath than before. 

My next proceeding was to make a strict ex- 
amination of the premises lately occupied by 
Mr. Milford, and especially the spot where Mr. 
Waring had been assailed. The house afforded 
us no clue, but the garden convinced me that the 
disorder there had been made after the young 
man had been struck, and that it was not occa- 
sioned by any real struggle that had taken place, 
but to induce the belief that such a struggle had 
oceurred. There was too much rogularity in the 
uprooting of the flowers and roots, and the shrub- 
bery was broken too systematically not to set 
this point at rest to the eye of the detective. 

I discovered that the most minute search had 
been made for Mr. Milford’s body, but without 
any success. After making these investigations, 
I returned to New York, and really saw but little 
hope of being able to unravel the mystery. 

Three weeks passed away, and I had not dis- 
covered one single link in the chain I was seek- 
ing to find. One day Miss Milford called on 
me again. In a few words I told her, that up to 
the present time my researches had all been fruit- 
less. She looked disappointed. 

“ Have you heard,” she said, “that my uncle, 
Mr. Oliver Milford, is occupying Linden Manor 
House ?” 

“Your uncle Occupying Linden Manor 
House!” I exclaimed, in a tone of the greatest 
surprise. 

“ Yes, he appeared there two weeks ago, and 
claimed all my father’s property by virtue ofa 
will which he exhibited, and by which he was 
made sole heir to all my father’s estate.” 

“ Are you sure the will is a genuine one?” I 
asked, a ray of hope entering my mind. 


“There can be no doubt that it was signed by. 


my father,” she replied. 

“But who is this uncle of yours? I never 
heard you mention him before.” 

“T had almost forgotten his existence, for the 
fact is, my father and he were not on good terms 


together, and his name was scarcely ever men- 
tioned.” 


“ And you are left nothing in this will ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Is it not very strange, Miss Milford, that 
your father should have left your uncle ail his 


property *” 
“Tt is, indeed, very strange,” replied the 


young lady. ‘‘ They have never spoken to each 


other for years. My father could never bear to 
hear the name of his brother Oliver mentioned, 
and whenever he did speak of him, which I have 
before said was seldom, he always spoke of him — 
as a bad-hearted man.” 

“ And yet you say the signature to the will 
was in your father’s handwriting ?” 

“ Yes, sir, Iam perfectly satisfied of it, so 
much so, that when some of my friends advised 
me to contest the validity of the will, being firm- 
ly convinced that my father really did sign it, I 
refused most positively. I care nothing about 
my father’s wealth, and it is not to regain this 
that I ask your assistance, sir; my simple wish 
is to obtain Mr. Henry Waring’s release.” 

“ Has the will been proved ?” I asked. 

“OQ yes,” she replied, “my uncle has taken 
full 
“And what have you been doing since?” I 
asked, more out of curiosity than anything else. 

“T have obtained some music pupils, and I 
am doing very well, as I before said. I have no 
concern about myself.” 

“ Have you any letter or document with your 
father’s signature attached to it ?” 

“T have a number at home,” she replied ; 
“by-the-by, I think I have a letter of his with 
me now, written to me some six years ago, when 
he was in Albany.” 

So saying she took from her 
in question, and handed it to me. 

“Will you allow me to retain possession of 
this ?” TI asked. 

“ Certainly,” she replied; “but I can assure 
you that if you suppose the will to be a forgery, 
you are mistaken. The will is undoubtedly 
genuine.” 

“Well, my dear young lady,” I returned, “I 
do not doubt your word, but you may be mis- 
taken. At all events I should like to judge for 
myself.” 

I then bade her good morning, and expressed 
a wish to see her again that day week. When 
she had gone, I immediately put on my hatand 
coat, and directed my steps to the recorder’s 
office, for the purpose of examining the will. 
Aided by the index I found it readily, and com- 
menced to read every word of it. 

It was by no means a long document, bat 
went on to state that he, Mr. Herbert Milford, 
being of sane mind, did thereby bequeath unto 
his beloved brother all his personal and real es- 
tate, etc., ete. The document appeared to be 
drawn up in a perfeetly legal form, and the most 


captious special pleader could take no exception 
to it whatever. At last I came to the signature. 
I took from my pocket the letter Miss Milford 
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immediately aroused my suspicions. A person’s 


might impair a person’s writing, and I compared 
the date of the will with that of the letter. What 
was my astonishment to find that they were both 
dated on the same day, namely, January Ist, 
1840. I next held up the document to the light, 


and the words, “ Connecticut Mills, 1843,”’ could 
be made out most distinctly. 

Here was a will purporting to have been sign- 
ed in New York on the Ist January, 1840, by a 
man who was in Albany on that very day, and 
on paper that was made three years afterwards. 
And yet there could be no disputing the fact that 
the signature was a genuine one. The whole 
truth in a moment flashed across my mind, and 
Ll immediately set about unravelling the web. I 
went to work with a good heart, for I had but 
little doubt of success. 

My first proceeding was to make inquiries as 
‘to the exact date of Mr. Milford’s disappearance. 
I discovered that it was on the 10th day of Jan- 
wary, and that Oliver Milford had come to take 
possession of the property on the 2Ist. I also 
made inquiries as to the past life of the heir of 
the property, and found that in Boston, from 
which city he came, he bore a very disreputable 
character, and that no one would trust or believe 
him. I then returned to L——, and putting up 
at the country tavern, I called the landlord on 
one side. 

“Mr. Adams,” -said I, “do you know any 
one of the name of Dorsey living in this neigh- 
borhood 

“ Yes, sir, there’s a Mr. John Dorsey who 
lives over the river.” 
= What kind of aman is he?” I asked. 

“ He’s a very tall, strong man,” he replied. 

I mean what kind of a character does he bear ?”’ 

“ Well, I can’t say much in his favor, so I 
would rather not say anything.” 

“I suppose he is not very much liked by his 
neighbors 

' “You may well say that. Ever since he at- 


tacked poor Mr. Milford so savagely, nobody 
speaks to him.” 
« He attacked the late Mr. Milford, did he ?”’ 
“Yes sir, a most unprovoked assault. It 


seems that Mr. Milford offended this man in 


some way, and one day there was a sale in town, 
and Mr. Milford and Dorsey both bid for the 
same article. It was knocked down to the for- 
mer, and it was after the sale that the assault 
was committed.” 

“Was Dorsey prosecuted for it?” 

“ Yes, he was imprisoned for a year, and had 
to pay a heavy fine.” 

I learned all I wanted to know, and changed 
the conversation. I now determined I would 
visit Linden Manor House, again. My purpose 
was to have an interview with the new proprie- 
tor, 80 that I might observe him well, and per- 
haps gain a few points by my scratiny, 

I soon reached the dwelling, and ringing bold- 
ly at the bell, demanded an interview with Mr. 
Oliver Milford. After some delay I was admit- 
ted into his presence. I found him to be a gen- 
tlemanly man enough, but with.rather a forbid- 
ding cast of features. I noticed two things in 
particular about him; one was that he hada 
club foot and a restless manner, 

“ Mr. Milford,” said I, “ Ihave been inform- 
ed that‘You wished to dispose of Linden Manor 
House ; if that is the case I should like to pur- 
chase it.” 

“Who the deuce told you that?” said Mr. 
Oliver Milford, an angry flush mounting to his 
face. 

“ A friend of mine,” I replied. 

“ He told you a lie, then.” 

“If I have been misinformed, I apologize,” I 
replied. 

Mr. Milford was somewhat mortified, and I 
bade him good morning. When I left the house 
I determined to visit the stable, for a reason the 
reader will discover by-and-by. I found two 
very fine horses, and the ostler, a good-humored 
Irishman there. 

“ Fine horses, there,” said I, as I entered the | 
door. 

“Sure, an’ you may well say that,” replied 
the ostler, proud of my notice. 

“ You keep them well groomed, too.” 

“ Faith, and it’s but little grooming they re- 
quire.” 

‘I suppose they can travel pretty fast?” » 

* You've just hit the nail on the head. You 
should just have seen them the day they came 
down here from New York. Why, ‘they didn’t 
sweat a hair, and it’s a good twelve miles, 


had given me, for the purpose of comparing the 
signatures. There conld be no doubt whatever 
but the signature was genuine ; the letters were 
formed exactly the same, and were evidently 
| written by the same hand. Still there was | 
marked difference between the two. That at- 
. tached to the letter was bold and firm, while that 
attached to the will was weak and tremulous. 
The will was witnessed by John Dorsey. 
: The fact of this difference in the signatures 
. signature rarely differs except when the mind is 
. influenced. But then again I reflected that time | 
; for the purpose of seeing if there was a water | 
mark on the paper. I found such was the case, | 
| | 


“ Indeed 1 they did not belong to the late Mr. 
Milford, then ?”’ 

“No, indeed. Sure an’ Mr. Oliver Milford 
brought them down with him when he came.” 

“They were not at all distressed, you say ?” 

“Divil a bit! they looked as fresh as if they 
had just come out of the stable.” 

“ Did Mr. Milford arrive here in the day time 
or night time?” 

“It was dark night.” 

“I see you come from the old country ; here’s 
& quarter to drink my health. Good day.” 

“ Good day, and God bless you, sir—may the 
holy saints presarve you !” 

I made inquiries at the tavern as to the exact 
spot where the witness of the will lived. I learn- 
ed that it was across the river on a small island, 
the whole of which he owned. I procured a boat 
and rowed directly across—the river was not 
very broad. I then skirted along the shore until 
I came to a landing place. After I had proceed- 
ed # quarter of a mile, I reached a spot where 
the marks of horses’ feet were plainly to be traced 
on the snow. It was evident that horses had 
been embarked at this point on a boat or raft, 
and had been conveyed to the other side at the 
point from which I had started. 

I made my boat fast and looked about me. I 
found that the island was small, and 40 thickly 
studded with green trees that I could see but 
very little in advance of me. Taking, however, 
the horses’ hoofs for my guide, I came upon an 
old dilapidated stone building which had evi- 
dently been built long anterior to the Revolu- 
tion. It seemed to be entirely unoccupied, for 
the shutters were closed, and thick grass and 
weeds grew in profusion. 

I walked all round the house, but could not 
find a living soul visible, but I was rewarded 
with a sight which made my blood tingle in my 
veins, for it served to substantiate my theory 
with respect to clearing up the mystery, and this 
sight was nothing less than the impression of a 
club foot many times repeated, near the front en- 
trance of the house, thus showing conclusively 
that Mr. Oliver Milford was a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Dorsey’s 

I rung the bell, and receiving no answer, I 
opened the door which was unfastened. It was 
evident that Mr. Dorsey lived by himself, for 
there was only one room furnished, and that bat 
meagrely. The first thing that I noticed was a 
candle and box of lucifer matches on the table 
in the room. Although it was daylight I lighted 
the eandle and began to explore the house. I 
first of all examined the upper portion of it, but 
found nothing. I then examined the ground 
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floor with the same success. I did not feel dis- 
couraged, for I felt almost satisfied from the fact 
of the candle being there that such would be the 
result. 


I next proceeded to examine the cellar, and 
had not descended half a dozen steps before I 
heard a faint groan. I rushed forward, and en- 
tered a spacious vault. Im a corner of this damp, 
dark and dismal dangeon, reclining on a heap of 
straw, with manacies on his wrists and ankles, I 
saw an old man whom I was satisfied was Mr. 
Herbert Milford. I held the candle over his 
head and saw that he was sleeping. At that mo- 
ment I heard the sound of footsteps behind me, 
and turning round, saw that it was Mr. Oliver 
Milford advancing towards me with all the feroc- 
ity of a tiger. A terrible struggle ensued, but I 
was the younger man of the two, and finally suc- 
ceeded in overpowering him, and in fixing the 
manacles with which he had loaded his poor 
brother, on his wrists and feet. 

The joy of the poor old man at his release, 
knew no bounds. Ina very few words he in- 
formed me of all that had passed. On the night 
of his disappearance, he was seized by his broth- 
er and Dorsey, and conveyed to this prison with- 
out being able to give the slightest alarm. While 
there he had been compelled, under threats of 
instant death, to sign a document, the purport of 
which he did not know. His brother or Dorsey 
visited him every day, bringing him a supply of 
food, but he could not have lasted much longer, 
as he was getting weaker and weaker every day. 
Everything had turned out exactly as I had 
expected. The trembling characters of the sig 
nature to the will, and the fact that it had been 
ante dated, convinced me that it had been obtain- 
ed by force. I then argued that Mr. Herbert 
Milford was not dead, but in some place of con- 


near Linden Manor House, as it would be im- 
possible to convey him any long distance with- 
out detection. I was also satisfied that Mr. Oli- 
ver Milford must have been in the neighborhood 
long before the time he was supposed to have 
come from New York, and it was to discover if 


to the stable. 

The poor old gentleman was conveyed back to 
his residence, and was soon gratified with his 
daughter’s presence. Young Waring was im- 
mediately released from confinement. 

I may add that in a month or two Eliza Mil- 
ford and Henry Waring were married. Oliver 
Milford died after four years’ confinement in the 
State Prison, where he had been condemned for 


life. Dorsey escaped. By some means he learn- 


finement. This place I was satisfied must be: 


my opinion were a correct one that I paid a visit 
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ed that his vietim had been discovered, and at 
‘once started for New York. I need scarcely add 
that it was Dorsey and Oliver Milford who had 
made the attack on Waring, and placed the 
‘watch and parse of their prisoner in his pocket, 
for the purpose of causing him to be suspected 
of having murdered the old gentleman. 
BATAVIA. 
| Batavia, the capital city of the island of Java, 
according to the description of a newspaper cor- 
gorpondent, is a brilliant specimen of oriental 
plendor. The houses, which are white as snow, 
‘are placed two or three hundred feet back from 
the street, the _ ery being filled with 
trees, literally alive with birds, and every variety 
of plants and flowers. Every house has a piazza 
in front, decorated with beautiful pictures, ele- 
t lamps, bird cages, etc., while rocking-chairs, 
— etc., of the nicest description, furnish 
luxurious accommodations for the family, who 
sit here mornings and evenings. At night the 
City is in one blaze of the lamps. The 
hote!s have grounds of eight or ten acres in ex- 
tent around them, covered with fine shade trees, 


with fountains, flower-gardens, etc. Indeed, so 
numerous are the trees, the city almost resembles 
2 forest. "The rooms are very high and spacious, 
without carpets, and but few curtains. Meals 
are served up in about the same style as at first- 
class hotels in the United States, although the 
habits of living are quite different. At daylight, 


coffee and tea are taken to the t’s room, and 
in at eight o’clock with light refreshments. 

At twelve fast is served, and at seven, din- 
ner. Coffee and tea are always ready, day and 
t. No business is done in the street in the 

le of the day, on account of the heat. The 
nights and mornings are cool and delightful; 
birds are singing all night. The thermometer 
stands at about 82 degrees throughout the year. 
The island of Java contains a population of 
10,000,000 ; the city of Batavia 180,000. ‘The 
island abounds with tigers, leopards, anacondas, 
and poisonous insects of all kinds. The finest 
fruits in the world are produced in great profu- 

sion.— New York Tribune. 
A HINT TO THE SOLDIERS. 

‘The captain of the barge on an Oxford boat- 
race, just as they are starting, gives each rower a 
little slice of lemon to hold in his mouth. He 
knows the philosophy. Anything in the mouth 
that promotes the flow of saliva, and keeps the 
throat moist, answers as well or better than 
drink, which often in quantities weakens the 

stomach. A physician, who understood these 
things, used in his long drives to take a clove in 
his mouth, instead of drinking frequently, as his 
inclination would have led him to do. The ad- 
vantage of cloves is, that they contain much in 
little space, and do not lose their strength. For 
the soldier they would be peculiarly useful, since 
they are aromatic, stimulating and astringent, 
which last quality would tend to counteract that 
tendency to irritation of the bowels, which is the 
bane of the soldier’s life. Half a dozen a da 
are enough ; one clove may remain in the mouth 


THE LAKELETS IN MICHIGAN. 


The lakelets in this State are worthy the at 
tention of the naturalist. Recently, a man by 
the name of Briggs, while washing sheep in one 
of a series of three in the township of Scio, was 
drowned. He had swam across it some fo’ 
rods, and on returning was probably seized wit 
cramps, and sank near the middle, All efforts 
to recover the body being fruitless, Messrs. Har- 
rin and Phillips were sent for, to search with 
their submarine armor. Accordingly they made 
numerous descents at various depths, discoveri 
most singular irregularities of bottom and curi- 
osities of formation. In some places the plum- 
met will strike bottom in a short distance. A 
few feet distant and down it goes to an almost 
unfathomable depth. Sometimes, on arriving at 
what seems to be the bottom, the diver’s feet rest 
on nothing, and down he goes into impenetrable 
darkness and a soft mass of mingled water and 
sediment, until prudence warns him against 
further . Down sixty-five feet went Mr. 
Harrington, in the vain search for solid bottom, 
and still his lead sank through “deep obscure.” 
At one time the plummet will show a current 
which carries the line rapidly away from the per- 
pendicular, and again it swings around, indicat- 
ing a whirling ont This lake, or rather pool, 
has hitherto been little known, many old resi- 
dents never having heard of its existence. A 
man present among the spectators of the diving 
operations, said that on his first discovery of it, 
a few years since, it abounded with the fish com- 
mon to our streams, of a large size, and so little 
alarmed at the sight of man that they were to be 
caught by the simplest means— when within 
reach, almost by hand. As there is no inlet by 
which they could have entered the lake, how 
came they there *—Michigan Herald. 


THE POWER OF MONEY. 


The power of money is on the whole over- 
estimated. The t things which have been 
done for the world have not been accomplished 
by rich men, or by subscription lists, but by men 
generally of small pecuniary means. Chris- 
tianity was pro over the world by 
men of the poorest class ; and the greatest think- 
ers, discoverers, inventors, and artists, have been 
men of moderate wealth, many of them little 
raised above the condition of manual laborers in 
point of worldly circumstances. And it will al- 
ways be so. Riches are oftener an impediment 
than a stimulus for action; and in many cases 
they are quite as much a misfortune as a blessi 
The youth who inherits wealth, is apt to have li 
made too easy for him, and he soon grows sated 
with it, because he has nothing left to desire. 
Having no special object to struggle for, he finds 
time hang heavily on his hands; he remains 
morally and spiritually asleep ; and his position 
in society is often no higher than that of a poly- 
pus over which the tide floats.— 7 ranscript. 
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LABOR. 
Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor—all labor is noble and holy. 


Dear little Rose, com of the lily, 
Thy home ts by'the she , sluggish pool 
And thou dost draw the ts of beau 


From the same source; here in the morning cool, 
With lilies, sweetbriar ‘and sweet-fern, I come 
To transfer so much beauty to my home. 
Beauty and fragrance! how they are combined 
In this sweet month of flowers, delicious June, 
While trees in leafy fulness, to the wind 
Wake each with a distinct, melodious tune ; 
Yet naught of all that makes the meadows fair, 
y= thee excel for green and glossy leaf, 

And potas, though thy is 
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Clarkia Pulchella. 

This is a hardy annnal, of great beauty, discov- 
ered by Captain Clark, in his expedition, with Cap- 
tain Lewis, to the Columbia River. It is a native 
of the Rocky Mountains. Plants from seed sown 
in August or September flower much stronger than 
when sown in the spring, but succeed very well 
when planted in April or early in May. The soil 
should not be over rich or moist, as they frequently 
die very suddenly in such a location. In a good, 
sound loam, rather light, it flourishes best. The 
flowers are light purple; plants one foot high; in 
bloom from June to September. There is a variety 
with white flowers. All the varieties and species, 
when grown in large masses, are very ornamental. 
How to save your Mignionette. 

Your cottage window-box of mignionette will 
often wither away, because a small grub gets to the 
pith at the collar, or at the surface of the bed, eats 
out the heart of the plant, and death is instantane- 
ous. The cure is very simple. Fresh soot raked 
in with the seeds is an invariable protection against 
this, and very many other garden grubs and evils. 
Soot, wood-ashes, lime, salt and deep trenching— 
especially the latter—will remove earth-grubs and 
insects. 

Venus’s Looking-Glass, 

An annual border flower of some beauty, very 
hardy; having it once in the ground, it will sow it- 
self; the young plants may be taken up in the 
spring and planted where to remain, and should be 
set one foot from each other; or sow the seed very 
early in the spring. One foot high, very branching, 
producing a long succession of blue flowers, which 
close at the approach of rain, and at evening. Spec- 
ulum, because the form of the corolla resembles a 
little round, elegant mirror (speculum); whence it 
is called Venus’s Looking-glass. 

Garden Crysanthemum. 

This is a handsome hardy annual, one variety 
with white and another with yellow flowers; two 
feet or more high; in bloom from July to October. 
Sow the seed in April. The double varieties alone 
are worth cultivation. The fine double varieties 
are propagated by cutting. 
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Everlasting Flower. 

The Golden Eternal Flower is a hardy annual, 
growing two feet high, producing flowers from July 
to November. There is a variety with white flow- 
ers. The Large Everlasting Flower is of the same 
height as the preceding, flowering at the same time; 
flowers much larger; one variety white, tipped with 
red; another yellow, tipped in the same way; all 
are easily cultivated in a rich, loamy soil. Plants, 
forwarded in a frame, are in bloom from June to 
November. This is a family of plants much ad- 
mired on account of the beauty of their flowers 
when dried; which, if gathered when they first 
open, and carefully dried, retain their color and 
shape for many years. They are, therefore, highly 
prized for winter mantel bouquets, and ornaments 
for vases, etc. 

Rocket Candy-Tuft. 

This‘hardy annual is of considerable beauty, be- 
ing very showy, and of a pure white. The clusters 
of racemes are numerous and very large, being 
three or four inches long. Ata distance the fine 
flowers very much resemble the double white rock- 
et. It blooms for several months during the sum- 
mer. It well deserves a place in every flower-gar- 
den. All the species and varieties of the candy- 
tuft are very hardy, and easy to cultivate. The 
fall-sown seeds flower early; those sown in April, 
from July to September; and some of the species 
until the frost in October. There is a variety, 
called the new crimson, that is not crimson, but a 
deep, rich purple. All the varieties look best in 
beds or masses. 


Skeletons of Leaves. 

These may be obtained by the following process: 
Macerate the leaves in water until they are in a 
state of putrescence or complete decay. The pulpy 
part of the leaves being thus destroyed, pour some 
boiling water over them, which will detach the soft 
parts from the fibres. If carefully done, the fibres 
will remain unbroken, however delicate they may 
be. To insure success, it may be well to do only 
one leaf atatime. The skeletons being obtained, 
they should be dried by placing them in the sun 
rather than at the fire, which would have the effect 
of wrinkling them and putting them out of shape. 


Flowers. 

The most humble abode is made pleasant to the 
sight of all persons of good taste and refined feel- 
ings, when it exhibits flowers in its surroundings, 
or plants peeping out of the windows. Flowers 
are a luxury that the poorest may enjoy—the most 
common are among the most beautiful—and a few 
seeds sown in the garden patch, however small jit 
may be, or in a pot or a box, will in a short time 
gladden the heart of the sower, and all who look 


upon them, in the spirit of love, with a beauty and 
fragrance too exquisite for description. 
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The Housewife. 


Asparagus. 

Let the stalks be lightly but well scraped, and as 
they are done, be thrown into cold water; when all 
are finished, fasten them into bundles of equal size; 
put them into boiling water; throw in a handful of 
salt; boil until the end of the stalk becomes tender; 
it will be about half an hour; cut a round of bread, 
and toast it toa clear brown; moisten it with the 
water in which the asparagus was boiled, and ar- 
range the stalks with the white end outward. A 
good melted butter must accompany it to table. 
Asparagus should be dressed as soon after it has 
been cut as practicable. 


Apple Sauce. 

Pare, quarter and core a quarter of a peck of rich, 
tart apples; put them in a stewpan, with a teacup 
of water; add some finely-chopped lemon-péel, and 
a large cup of sugar; grate half a nutmeg over, and 
cover the stewpan ; let them stew gently for half an 
hour, then mash them fine; add a teacup of butter, 
and serve with boiled rice or boiled batter pudding. 


Cheap Apple Pudding. 

Peel the apples, cut in small pieces, and put them 
in adeep dish with water enough to keep them 
from burning. Place over them a cover, half an inch 
thick, of pastry made the same as for cream of tar- 
tar biscuit; place on a moderate fire, and cover with 
a deep dish to allow the crust to rise. Cook twenty 
minutes. Serve with braided butter and sugar. 


A good Drink. 

A very refreshing drink for hot weather, or when 
feverish, is made by taking twenty grains of car- 
bonate of soda, and an equal quantity of white su- 
gar, and twenty-five grains of either lemon or tar- 
taric acid; mix this in two glasses of water as usual. 
If you substitute half a lemon for the acid, it will 
be a still more delicious draught. 

Broiled Salmon. 

Cut the fish in slices from the best part; each 
slice should be an inch thick ; season well with pep- 
per and salt; wrap each ‘sice in white paper, which 
has been buttered with fresh butter; fasten each 
end by twisting or tying; broil over a very clear 
fire eight minutes. Serve with butter or tomato 
sauce. 


Caper Sauce for Fish. 

Take some melted butter, into which throw a 
small bit of glaze; and when the sauce is in a state 
of readiness, throw into it some choice capers, salt 
and pepper, and a spoonful of essence of anchovies. 


To clean tainted Barrels. 

‘The best method for cleaning tainted barrels is 
to put one peck of charcoal and one teacup of potash 
into each barrel, fill them up with boiling water, 
cover tight, and let them stand until cold. 


To blacken Fronts of stone O himney-Pieces. 
Mix oil-varnish with lampblack, and a little spirit 
of turpentine to thin it to the consistency of paint. 
Wash the stone with soap and water very clean; 
then sponge it with clear water; and when perfectly 
dry brush it over twice with this color, letting it 
dry between the times. The lampblack must be 
sifted first. 
Cup Cake, 

Two cups of flour, one cup of butter, half a cup 
of sour cream, three well beaten eggs, and a little 
saleratus dissolved in hot water; beat these together 
for a long time; add grated nutmeg and half a tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract or orange flower water; 
bake in a quick oven, in buttered tins lined with 
paper. 


Dandelion Beer, 
Take of dandelion roots, well washed, two ounces ; 


‘boil them in six quarts of water for thirty minutes; 


strain, and add one pound of molasses, and half an 
ounce of yeast—to be put in a bottle and left to fer- 
ment for twelve hours. To be drank night and 
morning. 

Citron Pudding. 

Take a pint of cream and the yolks of six eggs, 
and beat them together; add four ounces of sugar, 
the same of citron shred fine, two spoonsful of flour, 
and a little nutmeg. Place this mixture in a deep 
dish ; bake it in a quick oven, and turn it out. 


Syrup of Ginger. 

Steep an ounce and a half of beaten ginger in a 
quart of boiling water, closely covered up for twen- 
ty-four hours; then, straining off the infusion, make 
it into a syrup, by adding at least two pounds of 
fine loaf sugar, dissolved, and boiled up in a hot 
water bath. 


Currant Pudding. 

Take a pound of currants, a pound of suet, five 
eggs, four spoonsful of flour, half a nutmeg, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, a little powdered sugar, and a 
little salt. Boil this for three hours. 


Pudding. 

Line a well-buttered basin with a paste made of 
butter, or suet chopped small, rubbed into flour; 
put in picked cherries; cover the top with a crust, 
and boil it. 


Gingerbread. 

Mix together three and a half pounds of flour; 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one pint of mo- 
lasses, a quarter of a pound of ginger, and some 
ground orange peel. 


Brown Graham Bread. 

One quart superfine flour, one quart unbolted 
flour, and one pint Indian meal, sifted and scalded. 
Add a little molasses, if preferred. Mix as wheat 
using yeast, salt, etc. Bake when light. 


Curions Matters. 


A Military Kitten. 
When the 23d regiment left Lynnfield, last fall, 
one of the members of Company A, Charles L. 
Getchell, of Salem, took a young kitten in his hav- 
ersack asa soldier’s pet. The specimen was 80 
young as to require a milk diet for some time; but 
notwithstanding her youth and inexperience, she 
shared all the perils of the campaign, and waxed 
fat and strong in spite of them. Surviving the 
hardships of the voyage to Hatteras Inlet, and the 
battles of Roanoke and Newbern, she became a 
very contented denizen of the latter locality when 
the regiment went into camp there, and doubtless 
did her fair share of scouting and picket duty on 
her own hook, if not on the public service. Last 
April her young master and protector died, but the 
pet was still kindly cherished, and a few days ago 
was brought back to Salem by the brother of the 
deceased, a member of the same company, who re- 
turned on sick furlough. If the adventures of this 
military kitten could be fully and fairly written out 
they would form an interesting chapter in the an- 
nals of the feline race. 
Peculiar Case. 

Perhaps as sad and peculiar a case of sudden 
death occurred in this village, says the Woonsocket 
Patriot, as is usually recorded. Mrs. Esther Stearns 
was attending the funeral of her daughter, who had 
died at Milford, and whose remains were brought 
to Woonsocket for burial. The mother, who had 
been in poor health for some time, and who had not 
seen the corpse of her daughter, requested at the 
grave that the coffin might be opened, and the 
“last look” of maternal affection be gratified. No 
sooner were the pallid features of the corpse seen, 
than the mother swooned, fell and expired almost 
immediately. 

An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians fm New 
Mexico who are entirely different from any other 
tribe on the continent, and are supposed to be de- 
scended from the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs. 
They are small, have a peculiar conformation of 
skull and face, are of peaceful habits, and live by 
agriculture. They weave cloth, build with tools 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and mortar 
with walls. They have now seven small towns; 
but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they 
were once inhabited by millions. 

Curious. 

The Manchester (N. H.) American says there is a 
woman in that city who has been three times mar- 
ried, but has never lost a husband by death. She 
has been twice married to the same man, with 
whom she now lives; also that there is a young 
woman there of twenty-four years, who was mar- 
ried lately to her third husband. She has had four 
children, two of whom she has buried. 
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Died of Grief. 

Among those afflicted by the death of Mr. Rog- 
ers, who died lately at Lowell, none seemed to be 
more affected than a small black dog which he 
owned. Although a house-dog, not in the habit of 
following its master about, it always manifested the 
greatest affection for him whenever he was about 
home. As soon as Mr. Rogers died, the poor ani- 
mal showed at once that it comprehended the ex- 
tent of its loss by howlings and moanings which 
could only come from an animal in grief. Some.of 
the family endeavored to console it by bestowing 
such attentions upon it as they could; but it refused 
to be comforted, and continued its moanings, and it 
was found necessary to remove it to the stable. 
The day after a man skilled in diseases of animals, 
examined it, and was of opinion that it had a sort 
of brain-fever. It refused food, though it lapped a 
small quantity of water, thus showing that it did 
not have the hydrophobia. The poor dog grew 
worse rapidly, and shortly died—a victim of grief. 


Abraham’s Burial-Place. 

While the Prince of Wales was at Hebron he 
and his suite obtained permission to visit the cave 
of Machpelah, Abraham’s burial-place. They are 
the first Christians who have been allowed to enter 
it since the Crusades, nearly seven hundred years 
ago. Dr. Stanley says everything is kept in the 
most beautiful order, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the state in which the tombs are 
preserved. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, 
Rebecca and Leah are buried there. 


A long Fast. 

The Keene Sentinel says a hen was discovered 
under a girt in a barn in that town, on the 28th of 
March last, where she had been accidentally cov- 
ered up with clover hay about the 10th of July— 
having lain there nearly nine months without any 
food but clover heads around her, and without any- 
thing to moisten her throat but the snow that fell 
near crevices of the barn in winter. The hen was 
found alive but much emaciated, and she “still 
lives.” 


Singular Accident. 

In Cazenovia, New .York, recently, a district 
school gave an exhibition, embracing a dramatic 
scene, in which a deserter was to be shot. The act 
was performed, and the lad who acted the part (a 
son of Rev. E. Swan) fell dead upon the stage. It 
was found that in loading the gun a brass ferrule 
on the ramrod had slipped from its place and re- 
mained in the barrel. 

Singular. 

Mr. Weston Earle, of Dighton, has a calf which 
has only three legs, and is without any tail. The 
fore leg comes down ‘im about the centre of the 
breast, instead of one side, as in the case of two legs. 
It is now about eight weeks old, healthy and re- 
markably sprightly, having jumped out of the pen 
nearly four feet high. 
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The Housewife. 


Asparagus. 

Let the stalks be lightly but well scraped, and as 
they are done, be thrown into cold water; when all 
are finished, fasten them into bundles of equal size; 
put them into boiling water; throw in a handful of 
salt; boil until the end of the stalk becomes tender; 
it will be about half an hour; cut a round of bread, 
and toast it toa clear brown; moisten it with the 
water in which the asparagus was boiled, and ar- 
range the stalks with the white end outward. A 
good melted butter must accompany it to table. 
Asparagus should be dressed as soon after it has 
been cut as practicable. 


Apple Sauce. 
_ Pare, quarter and core a quarter of a peck of rich, 
tart apples; put them in a stewpan, with a teacup 


of water; add some finely-chopped lemon-péel, and |. 


a large cup of sugar; grate half a nutmeg over, and 
cover the stewpan ; let them stew gently for half an 
hour, then mash them fine; add a teacup of butter, 
and serve with boiled rice or boiled batter pudding. 


Cheap Apple Pudding. 

Peel the apples, cut in small pieces, and put them 
in adeep dish with water enough to keep them 
from burning. Place over them a cover, half an inch 
thick, of pastry made the same as for cream of tar- 
tar biscuit; place on a moderate fire, and cover with 
a deep dish to allow the crust to rise. Cook twenty 
minutes. Serve with braided butter and sugar. 


A good Drink. 

A very refreshing drink for hot weather, or wher 
feverish, is made by taking twenty grains of car- 
bonate of soda, and an equal quantity of white su- 
gar, and twenty-five grains of either lemon or tar- 
taric acid; mix this in two glasses of water as usual. 
If you substitute half a lemon for the acid, it will 
be a still more delicious draught. 


Broiled Salmon. 

Cut the fish in slices from the best part; each 
slice should be an inch thick ; season well with pep- 
per and salt; wrap each ‘sice in white paper, which 
has been buttered with fresh butter; fasten each 
end by twisting or tying; broil over a very clear 
fire eight minutes. Serve with butter or tomato 
sauce. 


Caper Sauce for Fish. 

Take some melted butter, into which throw a 
small bit of glaze; and when the sauce is in a state 
of readiness, throw into it some choice capers, salt 
and pepper, and a spoonful of essence of anchovies. 
To clean tainted Barrels. 

‘The best method for cleaning tainted barrels is 
to put one peck of charcoal and one teacup of potash 
into each barrel, fill them up with boiling water, 
cover tight, and let them stand until cold. 


To blacken Fronts of stone CO himney-Pieces. 
Mix oil-varnish with lampblack, and a little spirit 
of turpentine to thin it to the consistency of paint. 
Wash the stone with soap and water very clean; 
then sponge it with clear water; and when perfectly 
dry brush it over twice with this color, letting it 
dry between the times. The lampblack must be 
sifted first. 
Cup Cake. 

Two cups of flour, one cup of butter, half a cup 
of sour cream, three well beaten eggs, and a little 
saleratus dissolved in hot water; beat these together 
for a long time; add grated nutmeg and half a tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract or orange flower water; 
bake in a quick oven, in buttered tins lined with 
paper. 


Dandelion Beer. 

Take of dandelion roots, well washed, two ounces ; 
boil them in six quarts of water for thirty minutes; 
strain, and add one pound of molasses, and half an 
ounce of yeast—to be put in a bottle and left to fer- 
ment for twelve hours. To be drank night and 
morning. 


Citron Pudding. 

Take a pint of cream and the yolks of six eggs, 
and beat them together; add four ounces of sugar, 
the same of citron shred fine, two spoonsful of flour, 
and a little nutmeg. Place this mixture in a deep 
dish ; bake it in a quick oven, and turn it out. 


Syrup of Ginger. 

Steep an ounce and a half of beaten ginger in a 
quart of boiling water, closely covered up for twen- 
ty-four hours; then, straining off the infusion, make 
it into a syrup, by adding at least two pounds of 
fine loaf sugar, dissolved, and boiled up in a hot 
water bath. 


Currant Pudding. 

Take a pound of currants, a pound of suet, five 
eggs, four spoonsful of flour, half a nutmeg, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, a little powdered sugar, and a 
little salt. Boil this for three hours. 


Cherry Pudding. 

Line a well-buttered basin with a paste made of 
butter, or suet chopped small, rabbed into flour; 
put in picked cherries; cover the top with a crust, 
and boil it. 


Gingerbread. 

Mix together three and a half pounds of flour; 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one pint of mo- 
lasses, a quarter of a pound of ginger, and some 
ground orange peel. 

Brown Graham Bread. 

One quart superfine flour, one quart unbolted 
flour, and one pint Indian meal, sifted and scalded. 
Add a little molasses, if preferred. Mix as wheat 
using yeast, salt, etc. Bake when light. 


Curions Matters. 


A Military Kitten. 

When the 23d regiment left Lynnfield, last fall, 
one of the members of Company A, Charles L. 
Getchell, of Salem, took a young kitten in his hav- 
ersack asa soldier's pet. The specimen was 80 
young as to require a milk diet for some time; but 
notwithstanding her youth and inexperience, she 
shared all the perils of the campaign, and waxed 
fat and strong in spite of them. Surviving the 
hardships of the voyage to Hatteras Inlet, and the 
battles of Roanoke and Newbern, she became a 
very contented denizen of the latter locality when 
the regiment went into camp there, and doubtless 
did her fair share of scouting and picket duty on 
her own hook, if not on the public service. Last 
April her young master and protector died, but the 
pet was still kindly cherished, and a few days ago 
was brought back to Salem by the brother of the 
deceased, a member of the same company, who re- 
turned on sick furlough. If the adventures of this 
military kitten could be fully and fairly written out 
they would form an interesting chapter in the an- 
nals of the feline race. 

Peculiar Case. 

Perhaps as sad and peculiar a case of sudden 
death occurred in this village, says the Woonsocket 
Patriot, as is usually recorded. Mrs. Esther Stearns 
was attending the funeral of her daughter, who had 
died at Milford, and whose remains were brought 
to Woonsocket for burial. The mother, who had 
been in poor health for some time, and who had not 
seen the corpse of her daughter, requested at the 
grave that the coffin might be opened, and the 
“last look” of maternal affection be gratified. No 
sooner were the pallid features of the corpse seen, 
than the mother swooned, fell and expired almost 
immediately. 

An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians fm New 
Mexico who are entirely different from any other 
tribe on the continent, and are supposed to be de- 
scended from the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs. 
They are small, have a peculiar conformation of 
skull and face, are of peaceful habits, and live by 
agriculture. They weave cloth, build with tools 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and mortar 
with walls. They have now seven small towns; 
but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they 
were once inhabited by millions. 

Curious. 

The Manchester (N. H.) American says there is a 
woman in that city who has been three times mar- 
ried, but has never lost a husband by death. She 
has been twice married to the same man, with 
whom she now lives; also that there is a young 
woman there of twenty-four years, who was mar- 
ried lately to her third husband. She has had four 
children, two of whom she has buried. 
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Died of Grief. 

Among those afflicted by the death of Mr. Rog- 
ers, who died lately at Lowell, none seemed to be 
more affected than a small black dog which he 
owned. Although a house-dog, not in the habit of 
following its master about, it always manifested the 
greatest affection for him whenever he was about 
home. As soon as Mr. Rogers died, the poor ani- 
mal showed at once that it comprehended the ex- 
tent of its loss by howlings and moanings which 
could only come from an animal in grief. Some.of 
the family endeavored to console it by bestowing 
such attentions upon it as they could; but it refused 
to be comforted, and continued its moanings, and it 
was found necessary to remove it to the stable. 
The day after a man skilled in diseases of animals, 
examined it, and was of opinion that it had a sort 
of brain-fever. It refused food, though it lapped a 
small quantity of water, thus showing that it did 
not have the hydrophobia. The poor dog grew 
worse rapidly, and shortly died—a victim of grief. 


Abraham’s Burial-Place. 

While the Prince of Wales was at Hebron he 
and his suite obtained permission to visit the cave 
of Machpelah, Abraham’s burial-place. They are 
the first Christians who have been allowed to enter 
it since the Crusades, nearly seven hundred years 
ago. Dr. Stanley says everything is kept in the 
most beautiful order, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the state in which the tombs are 
preserved. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, 
Rebecca and Leah are buried there. 


A long Fast. 

The Keene Sentinel says a hen was discovered 
under a girt in a barn in that town, on the 28th of 
March last, where she had been accidentally cov- 
ered up with clover hay about the 10th of July— 
having lain there nearly nine months without any 
food but clover heads around her, and without any- 
thing to moisten her throat but the snow that fell 
near crevices of the barn in winter. The hen was 
found alive but much emaciated, and she “still 
lives.” 

Singular Accident. 

In Cazenovia, New York, recently, a district 
school gave an exhibition, embracing a dramatic 
scene, in which a deserter was to be shot. The act 
was performed, and the lad who acted the part (a 
son of Rev. E. Swan) fell dead upon the stage. It 
was found that in loading the gun a brass ferrule 
on the ramrod had slipped from its place and re- 
mained in the barrel. 


Singular. 

Mr. Weston Earle, of Dighton, has a calf which 
has only three legs, and is without any tail. The 
fore leg comes down ‘im about the centre of the 
breast, instead of one side, as in the case of two legs. 
It is now about eight weeks old, healthy and re- 
markably sprightly, having jumped out of the pen 
nearly four feet high. 


CURIOUS MATTERS || 
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Asparagus. 

Let the stalks be lightly but well scraped, and as 
they are done, be thrown into cold water; when all 
are finished, fasten them into bundles of equal size; 
put them into boiling water; throw in a handful of 
salt; boil until the end of the stalk becomes tender; 
it will be about half an hour; cut a round of bread, 
and toast it to a clear brown; moisten it with the 
water in which the asparagus was boiled, and ar- 
range the stalks with the white end outward. A 
good melted butter must accompany it to table. 
Asparagus should be dressed as soon after it has 
been cut as practicable. 


Apple Sauce. 
Pare, quarter and core a quarter of a peck of rich, 
tart apples; put them in a stewpan, with a teacup 


of water; add some finely-chopped lemon-ptel, and |: 


a large cup of sugar; grate half a nutmeg over, and 
cover the stewpan ; let them stew gently for half an 
hour, then mash them fine; add a teacup of butter, 
and serve with boiled rice or boiled batter pudding. 


Cheap Apple 

Peel the apples, cut in small pieces, and put them 
in a deep dish with water enough to keep them 
from burning. Place over them a cover, half an inch 
thick, of pastry made the same as for cream of tar- 
tar biscuit; place on a moderate fire, and cover with 
a deep dish to allow the crust to rise. Cook twenty 
minutes. Serve with braided butter and sugar. 


A good Drink. 

A very refreshing drink for hot weather, or when 
feverish, is made by taking twenty grains of car- 
bonate of soda, and an equal quantity of white su- 
gar, and twenty-five grains of either lemon or tar- 
taric acid; mix this in two glasses of water as usual. 
If you substitute half a lemon for the acid, it will 
be a still more delicious draught. 

Broiled Salmon. 

Cut the fish in slices from the best part; each 
slice should be an inch thick ; season well with pep- 
per and salt; wrap each ‘sice in white paper, which 
has been buttered with fresh butter; fasten each 
end by twisting or tying; broil over a very clear 
fire eight minutes. Serve with butter or tomato 
sauce. 


Caper Sauce for Fish. 

Take some melted butter, into which throw a 
small bit of glaze; and when the sauce is in a state 
of readiness, throw into it some choice capers, salt 
and pepper, and a spoonful of essence of anchovies. 
To clean tainted Barrels. 

‘The best method for cleaning tainted barrels is 
to put one peck of charcoal and one teacup of potash 
into each barrel, fill them up with boiling water, 
cover tight, and let them stand until cold. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


To blacken Fronts of stone CO himney-Pieces. 

Mix oil-varnish with lampblack, and a little spirit 
of turpentine to thin it to the consistency of paint. 
Wash the stone with soap and water very clean; 
then sponge it with clear water; and when perfectly 
dry brush it over twice with this color, letting it 
dry between the times. The lampblack must be 
sifted first. 


Cup Cake. 

Two cups of flour, one cup of butter, half a cup 
of sour cream, three well beaten eggs, and a little 
saleratus dissolved in hot water; beat these together 
for a long time; add grated nutmeg and half a tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract or orange flower water; 
bake in a quick oven, in buttered tins lined with 
paper. 


Dandelion Beer, 

Take of dandelion roots, well washed, two ounces; 
boil them in six quarts of water for thirty minutes; 
strain, and add one pound of molasses, and half an 
ounce of yeast—to be put in a bottle and left to fer- 
ment for twelve hours. To be drank night and 
morning. 


Citron Pudding. 

Take a pint of cream and the yolks of six eggs, 
and beat them together; add four ounces of sugar, 
the same of citron shred fine, two spoonsful of flour, 
and a little nutmeg. Place this mixture in a deep 
dish ; bake it in a quick oven, and turn it out. 


Syrup of Ginger. 

Steep an ounce and a half of beaten ginger in a 
quart of boiling water, closely covered up for twen- 
ty-four hours; then, straining off the infusion, make 
it into a syrup, by adding at least two pounds of 
fine loaf sugar, dissolved, and boiled up in a hot 
water bath. 


Currant Pudding. 
Take a pound of currants, a pound of suet, five 
eggs, four spoonsful of flour, half a nutmeg. a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, a little powdered sugar, and a j 
little salt. Boil this for three hours. 


Cherry Pudding. 

Line a well-buttered basin with a paste made of 
butter, or suet chopped small, rabbed into flour; 
put in picked cherries; cover the top with a crust, 
and boil it. 


Gingerbread. 

Mix together three and a half pounds of flour; 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one pint of mo- 
lasses, a quarter of a pound of ginger, and some 
ground orange peel. 


Brown Graham Bread. 

One quart superfine flour, one quart unbolted 
flour, and one pint Indian meal, sifted and scalded. 
Add a little molasses, if preferred. Mix as wheat 
using yeast, salt, etc. Bake when light. 


Curions Matters. 


A Military Kitten. 

When the 23d regiment left Lynnfield, last fall, 
one of the members of Company A, Charles L. 
Getchell, of Salem, took a young kitten in his hav- 
ersack asa soldier's pet. The specimen was 80 
young as to require a milk diet for some time; but 
notwithstanding her youth and inexperience, she 
shared all the perils of the campaign, and waxed 
fat and strong in spite of them. Surviving the 
hardships of the voyage to Hatteras Inlet, and the 
battles of Roanoke and Newbern, she became a 
very contented denizen of the latter locality when 
the regiment went into camp there, and doubtless 
did her fair share of scouting and picket duty on 
her own hook, if not on the public service. Last 
April her young master and protector died, but the 
pet was still kindly cherished, and a few days ago 
was brought back to Salem by the brother of the 
deceased, a member of the same company, who re- 
turned on sick furlough. If the adventures of this 
military kitten could be fully and fairly written out 
they would form an interesting chapter in the an- 
nals of the feline race. 

Peculiar Case. 

Perhaps as sad and peculiar a case of sudden 
death occurred in this village, says the Woonsocket 
Patriot, as is usually recorded. Mrs. Esther Stearns 
was attending the funeral of her daughter, who had 
died at Milford, and whose remains were brought 
to Woonsocket for burial. The mother, who had 
been in poor health for some time, and who had not 
seen the corpse of her daughter, requested at the 
grave that the coffin might be opened, and the 
“last look” of maternal affection be gratified. No 
sooner were the pallid features of the corpse seen, 
than the mother swooned, fell and expired almost 
immediately. 


An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians IM New 
Mexico who are entirely different from any other 
tribe on the continent, and are supposed to be de- 
scended from the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs. 
They are small, have a peculiar conformation of 
skull and face, are of peaceful habits, and live by 
agriculture. They weave cloth, build with tools 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and mortar 
with walls. They have now seven small towns; 
but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they 
were once inhabited by millions. 

Curious. 

The Manchester (N. H.) American says there is a 
woman in that city who has been three times mar- 
ried, but has never lost a husband by death. She 
has been twice married to the same man, with 
whom she now lives; also that there is a young 
woman there of twenty-four years, who was mar- 
ried lately to her third husband. She has had four 
children, two of whom she has buried. 
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Died of Grief. 

Among those afflicted by the death of Mr. Rog- 
ers, who died lately at Lowell, none seemed to be 
more affected than a small black dog which he 
owned. Although a house-dog, not in the habit of 
following its master about, it always manifested the 
greatest affection for him whenever he was about 
home. As soon as Mr. Rogers died, the poor ani- 
mal showed at once that it comprehended the ex- 
tent of its loss by howlings and moanings which 
could only come from an animal in grief. Some.of 
the family endeavored to console it by bestowing 
such attentions upon it as they could; but it refused 
to be comforted, and continued its moanings, and it 
was found necessary to remove it to the stable. 
The day after a man skilled in diseases of animals, 
examined it, and was of opinion that it had a sort 
of brain-fever. It refused food, though it lapped a 
small quantity of water, thus showing that it did 
not have the hydrophobia. The poor dog grew 
worse rapidly, and shortly died—a victim of grief. 


Abraham’s Burial-Place. 

While the Prince of Wales was at Hebron he 
and his suite obtained permission to visit the cave 
of Machpelah, Abraham's burial-place. They are 
the first Christians who have been allowed to enter 
it since the Crusades, nearly seven hundred years 
ago. Dr. Stanley says everything is kept in the 
most beautiful order, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the state in which the tombs are 

. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, 
Rebecca and Leah are buried there. 


A long Fast. 

The Keene Sentinel says a hen was discovered 
under a girt in a barn in that town, on the 28th of 
March last, where she had been accidentally cov- 
ered up with clover hay about the 10th of July— 
having lain there nearly nine months without any 
food but clover heads around her, and without any- 
thing to moisten her throat but the snow that fell 
near crevices of the barn in winter. The hen was 
found alive but much emaciated, and she “still 
lives.” 


Singular Accident. 

In Cazenovia, New York, recently, a district 
school gave an exhibition, embracing a dramatic 
scene, in which a deserter was to be shot. The act 
was performed, and the lad who acted the part (a 
son of Rev. E. Swan) fell dead upon the stage. It 
was found that in loading the gun a brass ferrule 
on the ramrod had slipped from its place and re- 
mained in the barrel. 


Singular. 

Mr. Weston Earle, of Dighton, has a calf which 
has only three legs, and is without any tail. The 
fore leg comes down “im about the centre of the 
breast, instead of one side, as in the case of two legs. 
It is now about eight weeks old, healthy and re- 
markably sprightly, having jumped out of the pen 
nearly four feet high.” 
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Gihitor's Gable, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anv PROPRIETOR. 
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SABBATH IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A Frenchman of to-day, “newly canght,” 
complains bitterly of the lugubriousness of a New 
England Sabbath, and contrasts the observance 
of the day, as he notes it, with the riding, racing, 
promenading, drumming and fifing, picnics, 
theatrichls, gay music and balls of his godless 
native city. Butwhat would a rattle-pated Par- 
isian say, were we to renew the rigidity of the 
Puritanic Sabbath of the old colonial days— 
when no man was allowed to “ walk in his own 
garden or elsewhere, except reverently to and 
from meeting ”—when no woman was allowed to 
kiss her children, or man to kiss his wife—and 
when Sunday began on Saturday night? We 
have lapsed away sadly since those days of grace. 
And the structures devoted to worship with us 
differ as much from the old colonial meeting- 
houses, as the people of to-day do from their re- 
mote ancestry. To the good old pilgrims, one 
of our splendidly ornamented Gothic churches 
would have appeared an abomination—a temple 
of Dagon. The old meeting-houses were another 
sort of affair. The earliest one was built of logs 
and mounted with cannon, while, during service, 
agrim sentinel, with breast, back and head-piece 
of iron, and a firelock on his shoulder, strode to 
and fro on the lookout for “‘ heathen salvages,” 
who were wont to choose the Christian Sabbath 
as the most promising season for their incursions 
on the infant settlements. Within, a sense of the 
sanctity of the place and the day rested on every 
individual of mature age—while the hoys were 
kept in awe by the close vicinity of “ye con- 
stable,” and “ye whipping-post and stocks 
alsoe.” Those rigid days are gone—but with 
all our boasted liberality, can it be said that the 
tone of moral and religious sentiment is higher 
now than then ? 


ReMEMBER THIS.—Never retire to sleep at 
night without leaving the window open, top and 
bottom, a few inches, even in winter. This is a 
great aid to sound health. 


Enciaxp!—A quarter of million 
people in England are at work in the different 
mines, to whom the fresh air and the light of the 
sun are scarcely known. 


PRAYING BY MACHINERY. 


Tn Japan, according to M. Hue, there is a con- 
trivance, in general use among the devout, “for 
simplifying their devotional activity.” This in- 
strument, says that adventurous traveller, is 
called a cho-kor, that is, “turning prayer ;” and 
it is common enough to see them fixed in the 
bed of a running stream, as they are then set in 
motion by the water, and go on praying night 
and day, to the special benefit of the person who 
has placed them there. The Tartars also sus- 
pend these convenient implements over their do- 
mestic hearths, that they may be put in motion 
by the current of cool air from the opening of the 
tent, and so twirl for the peace and prosperity of 
the family. Another machine which the Budd- 
hists make use of to simplify their devotional 
activity, is that of a large barrel turning on an 
axis. It is made of thick pasteboard, fabricated 
of innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
another, and upon-which are written, in. Thibetan 
characters, the prayers most in fashion. Those 
who have not zeal or sufficient strength to place 
on their backs an immense load of books, and 
prostrate themselves at every step in the mud, 
adopt this easier method, and the devout can then 
eat, drink and sleep at their ease, while the com- 
plaisant machine does all their praying for them. 


American Enterrrise.—While in many of 
the old countries the plow is precisely the imple- 
ment it was thousands of years ago, in this, since 
the formation of our government and the estab- 
lishment of the patent office, there is said to have 
been one thousand improvements made and 
patented. 


MAKING LIGHT OF 1T.—Open war is to be 
made upon crinoline! A pantomimic reproof of 
it is to be expressed at Coventry, in England, by 
a procession in honor of its entire opposite. 


Otp Time Tortet.—It appears, from the 
eighth satire of Horace, that the Roman ladies, 
like the American, were not unacquainted with 
the use of false teeth and false hair. 

Trus the friendship of 


him who stands by you in the storm ; swarms of 
insects will surround you in the sunshine. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 
The driver in the fable who called upon Jupi- 


ter to assist him, instead of putting his own 


shoulder to the wheel of his wagon to extricate 
it from the mire, is a type of that class, who, 
from want of self-reliance and self-exertion, are 
overwhelmed by the misfortunes that beset hu- 
manity. “Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves,” is an adage, the trath of which has been 
tested by the experience of ages. “ What man 
has done man can do,” should be the motto of 
every individual. It is a reliance on his own 
powers that enables the victorious general to 
conquer overwhelming odds; that made Colum- 
bus the discoverer of a new world. That man, 
no matter what his sphere of life or occupation, 
who is distrustful of his own powers, and can un- 
dertake or perform nothing without the aid and 
co-operation of his fellows, leads at the best but 
a mendicant kind of existence. The spitit of 
Cardinal Richelien’s motto, “There’s no such 
word as fail,” has carried many a man onward 
to fame and fortune. It was this quality of self- 


reliance that enabled Fulton, under every discour- 


agement, to carry out and perfect the application 
of steam to the propulsion of boats upon the 
water. It was this quality which made a poor 
lieutenant of artillery the arbiter of the world’s 
destiny, the greatest man that ever filled the 
throne of empire. 

Those unsuccessful individuals who rail against 
fortune, and constantly complain of ill luck, are 
of that class of persons who have never exerted 
their own powers to command success ; who have 
waited for golden showers to fall into their laps; 
who have expected that laurel crowns would 
drop unsought upon their head. Such people do 
not deserve success or fame. To make us really 
value the possession of anything, we must have 
earned it at some cost. He who at one swoop 
becomes rich by a freak of fortune, almost inva- 
riably becomes a spendthrift, exemplifying the 
saying, “put a beggar on horseback, and he will 
ride himself to death ;” whereas he who accumu- 
lates a fortune by his own exertion and care, 
knows its value, and takes suitable care of his 
stores. The universal success of the Yankee is 
the direct result of self reliance ; the true-blooded: 
Yankee thiaks he can do anything, and hence he 
does almost everything; for confidence is an ad- 
mirable substance to oil the machinery of life. 
Hiram Power's visitor finding that “stativerry 
had riz,” it at onee occurred to him that he 
“could sculp a little himself,” and no doubt he 
could have done so had the sharp spur of neces- 
sity supplied him with an impetus. It was this 
spirit of self reliance which carried our fathers, 


through the war of the Revolution, conducted us 
through the fierce conflict of 1812, and the des- 


perate trials of the late war with Mexico, Isis. 


conceives an enterprise than he feels the ability 
to execute it, and he embarks on it with a cer- 
tainty of success, which is in itself the largest 


element of triumph. Whatever charges may be 


brought against us, we are quite sure that no one 
ever acensed us, as a nation, of diffidence or dis- 
trust in our own powers. The trath is, we are 
emphatically a self-reliant, and therefore a suc- 
cessful, people. 


or Cannon.—A navy 64-pounder 
weighs 184 times as much as one of its shot. 
The English wrought-iron 13-inch gun, of Hors- 
fall’s, is 170 times heavier than its shot. The 
Rodman 15-inch gun weighs 150 times more 
than its shell, and 114 times more than its solid 
shot. The projectiles fired by the Monitor were 
ll-inch shells, with a small cavity, and very 


thick walls, weighing 169 pounds, and 98 1-2 of 
them weighed as much as the gun. It is ‘laid 
down as a general rule that a cannon should be 
at least 100 times heavier than its shot. 


ComMENCING EARLY.—A brutal teacher 
whipped a little boy for pressing the hands of a 
litele girl who sat next to him at school, after 
which he asked the child “‘ why he squeezed the’ 
girl’s hand?’ “ Because,” said the little fellow, 
“it looked so pretty I couldn’t help it.” How 
very nataral ! 


A nic Ficurs.—The national debt of Eng- 
land is about four thousand millions of dollars, 
and the annual interest on it is one hundred and 
forty-one millions, being at the rate of three and 
one-half per cent. per annum. 


Exactiy.—The English papers continue to 
speak of the battle of Pittsburg Landing as a 
drawn battle. It was so in the same sense that 
the battle of Inkermann was a drawn battle. 


Just so.—We may as well expect that God 
should make us rich without the least diligence 
or application, as make us good without the con- 
currence of our own endeavors. 


> 


Tuank rou.—The London Times says it was 
How kind, and how gracious! 


LIFR’S SUNNY SIDE. 

‘Men need and will have some kind of recrea- 
tion. The body was not made for constant toil, 
the mind was not formed for constant study. 
God has not ordained that life should be spent 
im one continued seties of efforts to secure the 
things of this world. He has fitted man to enjoy 
as well as labor, and made him susceptible of 

emotions. He did not design him 
for a slave, to dig the earth awhile and die—to 
toil on until the hour of death comes to conduct 

a shattered system back to dust and ashes. On 
the contrary, he has given him a physiea) system 
which, like the harp, may be touched to any 
tune. He has made the eye, the ear, the mouth, 
all inlets of pleasure. He-has so constituted us, 
that we may be wound up to the highest degree 
of pleasure, and receive through the medium of 
the senses a flood of happiness. Besides this, he 
has arranged the outward world in such a man- 
ner as to give the highest enjoyment. Had God 
designed man for ceaseless labor and heartless 
moroseness, he would not have given him such a 
body as he now possesses—he would have dark- 
ened the eye, deadened the ear, and blunted all 
the nicer sensibilities, and made the hand as 
hard as iron, and the foot as insensible as brass. 
But formed for enjoyment, we find men seeking 
it. After the labor of the day is over, and the 
toil of life is done, they turn from business to 
find some source of recreation, some avenue of 
life which is fragrant with flowers, and which 
echoes with sweet music. 

There is nothing to which one can so well 
turn at such a period, nothing so conducive to a 
spirit of cheerfulness, no such tonic to a morbid 
mind, as the perusal of such authors as have 
taken a pleasant view of human nature. Fortu- 
nately, the roll of comic writers is a long one, 
and thesmumber of comedies and farces that 
grace the collections of literature, far exceeds 
that of tragedies. The reason of this is, that a 
demand always creates a supply, and the number 
of those who, like Tony Lumpkin’s mother and 
cousin, “cry over a book by the hour together, 
and say the more it makes ’em cry the more they 
like it,” is very small in comparison to those 
who call for more jovial and genial compositions. 
Tragedies are very well for those who have a 
superaburdance of animal spirits, and can there- 
fore afford to have a “good ery” once in a 
while; but, generally speaking, there are trage- 
dies and troubles enough in life, to enable us to 
dispense with heart-rending scenes and stories 
upon the stage and in books. Let us for the 
staple of our amusements have something lighter 


for the world, if the Romans had anticipated the 
Italian Punchinello with his antic tricks, instead 
of feasting their eyes upon the fearful and bloody 
shows of their mighty amphitheatres. 

The English language is particularly rich in 
comic writings. Shakspeare’s comic characters 
are fully equal to his tragic heroes. What, for 
instance, can exceed in richness, exuberance, wit 
and humor, the “ fat knight” Falstaff, the com- 
panion of “ Prince Hal,” in the roystering days 
of his juvenility? How admirably drawn are 
“ Ancient Pistol,” the ruby-nosed Bardolph, Jus- 
tice Shallow, Master Slender, Sir Toby Belch, 
Sir Andrew. Aguecheek, the lively and witty 
Mercutio, Touchstone, and that curious specimen 
of humanity, Launcelot Gobbo! If the perusal 
of such delineations as these cannot “ minister to 
a mind diseased,” “ pluck from the memory the 
rooted sorrow,” nay, “ create a soul beneath the 
ribs of death,” then is the case of the patient ut- 
terly hopeless. Life has no sunny side for him. 
After Shakspeare, the host of comic writers is 
numerous. The dark days of the Common- 
wealth, with the exaggerated spirit of Puritan- 
ism, quenched for a time every spark of wit and 
humor in “merry England.” But with the re- 
storation of Charles II., the “ merry monarch,” 

** Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one,” 

“quips, and cranks, and wreathed smiles” re- 
sumed their sway again. Humorists revelled in 
sparkling sallies, gay flashes of humor lighted up 
the court, the street and the stage; all were one 
blaze of merriment. It is true that the wits of 
this period did somewhat overstep the “‘ modesty 
of nature.” Their productions are offensive to 
morality ; they err on the side of freedom as far 
as the Puritans did on the side of severity. It 
was reserved for the present century to present 
the combination of wit and humor, unalloyed by 
indelicacy or jmmorality. Goldsmith, however, 
had previously set the example in his exquisite 
productions. His comedy of “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” is one of the finest and purest speci- 
mens of humor extant. 

Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal” is a perfect 
blaze of wit; his “ Rivals,” a most happy illus- 
tration of humor, wit and eccentricity. Sheridan 
was a professed wit, and the most amusing table- 
companion that ever lived. He possessed in a 
most eminent degree the faculty of looking at the 
sunny side of life, and making the best of what 
occurred. When Drury Lane Theatre, in which 
his property consisted, was burning down, some 
one found Sheridan seated at the door of an ale- 
house, smoking and drinking, and calmly contem- 


and more cheerful. It would have been better 


plating the ruin of all his hopes and possessions. 
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“What, Sheridan! can you look quietly on 
such scene 

“My dear fellow,” was the reply, “why 
shouldn’t a man take his pipe and pot at his own 
Sireside ?” 

At the name of Scott, how many images of 
fan and humor are conjured up, though humor 

- is by no means the staple of his writings—he 
merely introduced it, as Shakspeare did clowns 
and fools, to temper the graver characters of his 
creation. If a person can read the sayings and 
doings of Caleb Balderstone, Cuddie Headrigg, 
the Laird of Dumbiedikes, Dominie Sampson 
and Baillie Nicol Jarvie, without relaxation of 
his facial muscles, then galvanism would fail to 
excite them. 

Sidney Smith, Hook, Hood, Lamb, and the 
author of the “ Rejected Addresses,” may be 
mentioned among the brilliant host of wits, who 
have illustrated our own day, and contributed to 
lighten the burthen of life by making their read- 
ers happy. But who stands foremost among the 
wags of Christendom in this blessed Anno Do- 
mini 1862% Unquestionably Punch—Punch 
the immortal; Punch the humorist; Punch the 
wit; Punch the satirist; Punch the great moral 
reformer; Panch the daring wag, who aims his 


in his palace, nor the queen on her throne, nor 
the bishop in his stall, nor the knight in his shire. 
What the immortal Cervantes, in his glorious 
Don Quixotte, did to a single abuse, the exag- 
gerated chivalry of his day, Punch has sought to 
do with all abuses; with what effect we may 
judge from the fact that the despots of Europe 
have forbidden his circulation in Russia, Ger- 
many, France and Italy, for the czar, the emper- 
ors of Austria and of the French, and the pope 
of Rome, have all come in for a share of his hard 
knocks. 

We cannot close these allusions to some of the 
writers who have contributed weapons wherewith 
to fight “dull care,” without mentioning Dick- 
ens, the most eccentric and mirth-moving of all 
modern humorists. The. ‘“ Pickwick Papers” 
alone are a fund of mirth wherewith to banish 
ennui. The genial and simple-héarted Pickwick, 
the sympathetic Tupman, the amiable Snodgrass, 
the aspiring Winkle, the jovial Wardle, the dash- 
ing Jingle, the lachrymose Trotter, the vinose 
Stiggins, the somnolent Fat Boy, the elder Wel- 
ler, and above all the inimitable “Samivel.” 
These are our referees when we have a quarrel 
with the world. In social philosophy, Sam Wel- 


HEYN, THE DUTOH ADMIRAL, 

During the maritime ware of the seventeenth 
century, Peter Heyn, an admiral of the Dutch 
navy, distinguished himself by deeds of prowess, 
which won for him the highest honors of his’ 
country. In 1627 he conquered Saint Salvador 
from the Spanish, and destroyed twenty-six of 
the enemy’s fleet. Shortly after this he sailed in 
pursuit of the Spanish “Silver Fleet,” on its an-' 
nual voyage from the West Indies to Spain, and’ 
captured nineteen vessels, carrying all his prizes 
but two to Holland. The booty of this capture’ 
was immense, inclading one hundred and forty’ 
thousand pounds, or about sixty-two and a half 
tons of pure silver. Heyn was a man of honor- 
able origin, and as modest as he was brave. He- 
refused to receive any portion for himself of the 
vast treasure he had won, and when exalted by. 
the States general to the high and honorable post 
of lieutenant admiral, he would have declined it, 
on the plea that it was too high a dignity for one 
of his mean birth and unpolished manners. The 
next year Heyn died gloriously, on the deck of 


ler is our teacher ; his apothegms and genial illus- | 


trations are worthy of being written in letters of 
gold. 


his ship, which he had lain between two Dunkirk, 
pirates, and was fighting with the utmost bray- 
ery. His death was publicly mourned by his 


country, with the most honorable testimonials to 
shafts at high and low, sparing neither the peer | 


his worth. His body was interred in princely 
state in the royal mausoleum at Delft, and a 
magnificent marble monument was erected to his 
memory. 

nor ?t—Notwithstanding the vast bur- . 
dens of our war, it is proposed to ask Congress 
for-an appropriation and collect private subscrip- 
tions, to relieve the distress in the English mana- 
facturing districts, which now prevails to an 
alarming extent. It wouldn’t be a bad thing to 
do this Christian charity, and show England at 
the same time that we have enough and to spare. - 


Curious.—The affinities detected by chemis- 
try are truly surprising. Who would suppose 
that the sugar in the basin and the linen cloth on 
the breakfast table were of the same materials !— 
that the cloth could be converted into sugar, and 
the sugar into spirits of wine? Yet such is the 


A sap Warwine !—We hear of a young lady’ 
in New York who has committed suicide because 
her lover kissed her on the cheek instead of the 
lips. 


Keex.—If you wish to keep your enemies 
from knowing any harm of you, don’t let your: 
| friends know any. 
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DRESS. 
To wear fine clothes is the “be-all and the 
end-all” of some people’s ambition. They study 
fashions to adorn their persons, as if life were 
only one long carnival, and the only reflection 
required of a responsible being were a reflection 
in the mirror. The wretched state of dependence 
in which such people live is truly pitiable. They 
do not belong to themselves; their being is 
shared by their boot-makers, tailors, hosiers, hat- 
ters and hair-dressers. We have often thought 
that the epitaphs of such people when they died, 
should record the glories of their attire, as other 
funeral inscriptions embody the qualities for 
which the deceased were most famous. They 
might be written somewhat in this way : 


“Here lies the body of Samuel Pumpkins, 
— neither his existence nor his panta- 
were uncheckered. He expired in a jit 

that did credit to his tailor !” 
“Here lies the body of Julius Fitz-Frizzle, 
Esq. He died in the 44th year of his age, and 
the first of his gossamer wig. Let there be flow- 


ers strewn on his tomb, as there was on his 
waistcoat 


The passion for dress certainly continues in 
some persons to the very gates of death. Many 
ladies give particular directions about the final 
robes which they are to take their departure in. 


“ One would not sure be 
And, Betty, give this 


when one’s dead— 
a little red.” 

The Mexican senoritas are borne to the grave 
on open biers, eo they lie attired in all the 
finery that was the delight of their young hearts 
while living. There they lie, with flowers heaped 
around them, their tiny, bronzed hands clasped 
upon crucifixes, and the rebosa gracefully draped 
around them; their skirts fringed with costly 
lace, and the delicate ankles and feet showing, 
yet more delicate in trim, silk hose and Cinderella 
slippers. 

We do not think the present age is amenable 
to such severe censure as preceding time for ex- 
travagance of attire; a republican equality now 
pervades all ranks. You cannot tell a peer from 
@ peasant in his “‘Sunday-go-to-meeting ” clothes. 
The only difference between a gentleman and 
his servant is, that perhaps the latter is a little 
the best dressed of the two. A lady’s waiting- 
maid may be known by her having somewhat 
more Parisian fashions than her mistress ; and as 
for factory-girls, the elegance of their attire is 
surprising. We regard this as one of the con- 
clusive proofs of the progress of the age. 

Old men who have survived several genera- 
tions, and cherish fresh memories of the past, 
shake their heads (as old men are apt to do), and 


declaim in querulous tones about the extrava- 
gance in dress exhibited by the present genera- 
tion; but with all deference to these “most po- 
tent, grave and reverend seniors,” we must say 
that we fear their memuries are treacherous with 
regard to the details of the times they profess to 
remember so well. Extravagance in dress! 
What fashionable extravagance of modern time 
can equal the old sumptuousness of the holiday 
apparel of our forefathers? Fancy an old gen- 
tleman with a laced hat, a full-bottomed periwig, 
lace raffles and shirt-bosom, a flowered satin 
waistcoat, often embroidered with gold, purple or 
violet-colored velvet coat with gold buttons, black 
or scarlet silk velvet breeches, sword, silk stock- 
ings, and gold knee and shoe buckles! Fancy 
all this—a true picture of the past—and then you 
will hardly talk of the extravagance of the pres- 
ent generation. 

The same extravagance attached itself to the 
attire of the sex of that day, except perhaps that, 
in the ladies’ case, it was a little more on the ex- 
treme; their hair reared like a tower over their 
heads, immense long-pointed waists, high-heeled 
shoes, hoops (abomination), and no end of Brus- 
sels lace. The truth is, that the masses are bet- 
ter dressed with us than they were of yore; but 
we have nothing to compare with the extrava- 
gance and oddity of attire which was our fathers’ 
pride, and which justly brought forth a crusade 
from the pulpit to suppress ! 


acarnst Time.—They are getting 
up trotting matches “against Time.” They 
think, because Time is old that they can beat 
him, but we’ll bet on him for along run ; a good 
many of our friends who began a race with him, 
gave up long ago and withdrew from the track. 


4 


Tue Dirrerence.—The ladies may not go 
much upon the highways, but they are com- 
plained of by their husbands as being very much 
addicted to buy-ways. 


+ 


A Surrerser.—A friend of ours has a pain- 
fal affection of the eyes, caused by trying to read 
“ by the light of other days.” 


Supmisston.—When Heaven sends storms 
upon men they must imitate the humble grass 
which saves itself by lying meekly down. 


True.—Laziness will cover your garden with 
weeds. Hard drinking, if you keep it up, will 
cover your wife with weeds. 
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SELF-MADE MEN. 

Almost every man who has made his mark upon 
the world has been self-made. It is a common 
error to suppose that great men owe their great- 
ness to education, that the sum of their acquisi- 
tions, or, indeed, the most valuable part of them, 
was obtained from the school or college from 
which they graduated. School and college do 
but furnish the keys to unlock the treasure-house 
of knowledge, and the man who puts these keys 
in his pockets, and makes no use of them, goes 
to his grave an unnoted member of society. In 
men of distinction, it is singular to note how 
different the talents and the pursuits, by which 
they win renown, from those displayed and fol- 
lowed during their educational career. Gold- 
smith gave no evidence of the ability he after- 
wards displayed, when he was at college. Our 
greatest painter, Washington Allston, did not 
receive the education of an artist—it was his self- 
improved studies which made him what he be- 
came, the Titian of America. . 

Surely, the military and scientific training 
forced upon Schiller, did not enable him to pro- 
duce “The Robbers.” That remarkable drama 
was a fiery protest against the iron yoke, to 
which the grand duke sought to bend his glori- 
ous mind. From these illustrations we perceive 
that few men, who are not generally classed 
among self-made men, were indeed so. The 
training of genius must be self-culture, for it is 
impossible to frame rules that shall guide its 
footsteps. Genius pursues its course as the wild 
chamois takes its way among the mountains, 
leaping from point to point, fearlessly and safely, 
springing over frightful abysses, standing on 
dizzy pinnacles, which the hunter can never at- 
tain, and bounding onward and upward, ever 
tending to the empyrean heights above. For 
this reason, men of distinguished genius make the 
poorest teachers in the world, for the processes 
are inapplicable to the masses, and with them 
unavailing. The example of such men would 
lead to many a headlong tumble, and many a 
fatal loss, if it were followed. As well might the 
traveller, ascending Mont Blanc, take the bound- 
ing chamois for his guide. But because schools 
and colleges do not make great men, we are not 
to infer that they are useless. To resume our 
figure, the laborious teachers are like the guides 
on Mont Blane, who cut steps in the ice for the 
patient and plodding traveller, by which even the 
least enterprising, if he have but courage and 
endurance to carry him to the greatest heights, 
may yet attain a respectable elevation. And, 
moreover, even to the gifted ones of earth, the 
systematic training of educational institutions is 


not without importance,’ It imparts that order 
and system by which self-culture is afterwards 
made easy, abridging labor by imparting method. 

There are men, however, who have diseovered — 
their own processes by their own wants. Take, 
for instance, the memorable example of Frank- 
lin, emphatically a self-made man. His manner 
of acquiring information, like his mind, was 
original, and what glorious results he attained ! 
From the wit, statesman and philosopher, turn 
to Washington. His life shows us how from a 
very early age he labored assiduously to form 
his own character, and cultivate his own talents. 
So with Napoleon, he owed little more than the 
tools of labor to his early education ; he made 
himself the greatest general that ever lived, and 
invented his own system of successful warfare. 
The great prizes of the world are won by self- 
made men, who recognize the great truth that 
education, in its widest sense, is not the culture 
we receive from others, but that which we bestow 
upon ourselves, and that the reception of a col- 
legiate diploma is but an order to go to work in 
earnest. 


“Married ror Mongr.”—What an odious 
comment this on the union of a man and woman 
for life! Cupid speculating in stocks! How 
degrading! The Egyptians held dowries in 
such horror, that he who had received one from 
his wife, was adjadged to her as a slave. Solon 
and Lycurgus also sought to deprive men of the 
possibility of making a wealthy marriage ; and 
the Spartar who sought to repair his fortune by 
a marriage was severely punished. How very 
fastidious those old fogies were ! 


Trur.—Henry Ward Beecher says :—“ Life 
would be a perpetual flea-hunt, if one were 
obliged to run down all the inuendoes, the inve- 
racities, the insinuations, the suspicions, ete., 
which are uttered against him.” 


New Invention.—Mr. Charles Montague, of 
Hartford, has invented and put in successful op- 
eration a polychromatic job-press, which will 
print one thousand sheets per hour in four colors. 


> 


Imitating Nature.—We are often told to 
imitate Nature. Still we shouldn’t imitate her 
too literally. We needn’t dress in green velvet 
through the summer because she does. 


Quire A xew Onz.— Why is a chimney-sweep 
like a lucky player at whist? Because he ~ 
the suit (soot?) in his own hands. 
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‘Two Spanish slavers have lately been captured 
by the English on the coast of Africa. 

Charles Dickens bas oe been reading his 
own works before the public in London. 

In Swi English travellers will here- 
after be exempted from the passport laws. 

A female fanatic at Poilly, France,who thought 
she could live without eating, died on the ninth 
day of her fast, from sheer starvation. 


ery of a common wild plant, which will enable 
manufacturers to dispense with American cotton. 
e Bonaparte seventeen years > re- 
in Florence. 
Speculation in stocks is now a mania in 
Vienna, and the Bourse is crowded by la- 
dies who speculate largely. 


1860, more than thousand postage 

ps were found in letter boxes and mail bags 

n London, rubbed from their proper places on 
newspapers. 


letters and 
F. Train’s tramwa horse railroads 
in Switzerland. The 
t on the continent, barring a 
affair in Paris. 


eonjuror, exhibiting at the 
ittle boy a He 


i 


abou 
is done by means of a magical 


which Heenan receives in Eng- 
and exhibiting his muscle, is 
week, which is exactly the 
President of the United 


tured metallic objects to the amount of 80,000,000 
francs, in return for a similar value in cotton and 
other textile fabrics. 

The national debt of England is about four 
thousand millions of dollars, and the annual in- 
terest on it is one hundred and forty-one millions, 


is 


be added 1213 who | 


Lamartine has now reached his seventy-fourth 
year, and enjoys robust health. 

The King of Madagascar, we see, has narrowly 
escaped assassination very lately. 

Late statistics show that there are more Jews 
in London than in all of Palestine. 

The wife of the King of Denmark was once a 
milliner, named Lolla Rassmussea. 

Victoria is living in strict retirement, and will 
do 80, it is said, for one year. 

Mr. Heenan has become a member of an 
American cireus company that is making the 
rounds of England. 

People are starving to death in Ireland. The 
fact has been formally announced in the British 
House of Commons. 

In the cotton manufacturing town of Black- 
burn, England, out of a population of 40,000, 
one half are said to be starving for want of 


employment. 

Phe French government is seriously occupied 
with a scheme for replanting the mountains in 
France, the diminution of timber trees creating 
considerable alarm. 

The Sultan of Turkey lately sent for the edi- 
tor of a leading Constantinople newspaper, and 
requested him to discuss public affairs more fre- 
quently and freely in his journal. 

The Cork (Ireland) Examiner says the emi- 
gration to America, notwithstanding the civil 
war raging here, is greater at mt than it was 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

A writer to a London that the 
£200,000 which it is thought the different Albert 
memorials will cost be devoted to buying Amer- 
ican sewing machines for the twenty thousand 
poor needlewomen in England. 

Muller’s Orphan Houses at Bristol, 

» how contain 700 orphans. A third 

house was to be opened recently to accommodate 

450 children. Mr. Muller received during the 

= ending May last, nearly $125,000 in aid of 
various schemes. 


An English com with a capital of 
£200,000 sverling has vd organized for the cul- 
country is admi adap’ crop, 
and that it can be very cheaply. 
The Emperor of Russia has authorized the im- 
— into Odessa and other southern ports, 
six years, for purpose of trial, of detached 
portions of agricultural implements—as plow- 
shares, coulters, teeth of harrows and cultivators, 
cast iron wheels for wheelbarrows, free of duty. 
In Prussia there has been a remarkable rev- 
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: stuffing or preparation. 
: The Japanese ambassadors, now in Europe, 
a: have made an arrangement to obtain manufac- 
| ‘ 
being at the rate of three and one-half per cent. 
per annum. 
There are two institations near Dublin for the 
deaf and dumb, and one in Belfast, for the blind. ' olution achieved by the people, by means of the 
The number of deaf mutes reported in Ireland | ballot box. The conservative government has 
is 4534—3030 males and 1 been huried from power. Every minister of the 
born crown has been defeated, in some cases by a vote 
have all 5/47, | of four to one. 
or one in every 1300 of the whole population of The revenue of Great Britain from tobacco 
the country. alone was last year $28,000,000. The revenue 
Mr. Gladstone says that the Americans are | of France from tobacco for nine months in the 
propagating free institutions with the sword, and | year 1860, was $28,000,000, to which add one 
20 He. | third for the remaining three months, and we 
they never have done much business of the have an item of $36,000,000 going into the cof- 
their money in the cause of despotism. smoking and snuffing habits of his people. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


The largest and most valuable private library 
in the United States belongs to Edward Everett. 
Half a million letters lately passed through the 
New York post-office in one day. 
Over $2,000,000 are invested in school houses 
in this city. Heaven be thanked ! 


There are over 100 German newspapers pub- 
lished now in the United States. 

Sad case of bigamy! Rev. Mr. —— married 
three ladies in one day lately in this city ! 

There is said to be one house to every six 
sons living in these United States. os 

Missouri will raise a large of tobacco 


A four-inch plank 107 feet in length, was re- 
cently turned out at a saw mill in Oregon. 

The le of Sweden—his native country— 
have wand Teton a medal for services in con- 
nection with the Monitor. 

A joint stock company for the purpose of 
working the soap-stone quarries a little west of 
Wolcottville, Conn., has been organized, with a 
capital of $16,000. 

A well sunk at any point along Saginaw 
River, Michigan, to 4 depth of 700 feet, will 
bring to the surface the and purest salt 
brine found anywhere in the United States. 


An army of 600,000 men carry on their 
shoulders 15,000 tons, and eat 600 tons of pro- 
age and drink 1200 hogsheads of water per 

A sugar planter in Cuba writes to a triend in 
New York that, after being a good deal around 
among his fellow-planters, he has discovered, with 
some surprise, that the leading and intelligent 
ones are in favor of slavery 
in the island—a gradual emancipation. 

There is a pair of Colt’s revolvers, nearly fin- 
ished, at Colt’s armory, in Hartford, which are 
inscribed, “‘ From the President of the United 
States to the King of Denmark.” The pistols 
are the improved army pattern, made in the most 
perfect manner, and tly inlaid with gold. 


The old adage of carrying coals to Newcastle 
the articles most required there now are flour, 
beef, and pork, articles which in times past that 
city has farni to the North to the amount 
annually of hundreds of thousands of barrels. 


The navy department deserve for one 
thing—it promotes men who 
thus does its own duty. It has appointed 
Lieutenant Worden to the command of the new 
Captain Boggs, who behaved vo eplendidly in the 

in , who 80 sp in 
fighting that took place before New Ortenas. 

The London system of printing one side of 
countel emanate: in the city, and then sending 
the ion to the respective offices in the coun 

sev in Wisco 
the work being Owe in the office vo 
State Journal at 


Madame Lind Goldschmidt is at the present 
time the “ rage” of fashionable London. 
Mormons are still arriving from at 
New York, weekly, bound for Salt Lake City. 
Cesar, bei asked by Brutus how many eggs 
he ate for fast, answered, “ Et tu, Brute. 
The French have got rather more than they 
bargained for by invading Mexico. 

The whaling business in Connecticut is reviv- 
ing. Several schooners are being fied out for 
the Hudson Bay and Pacific Ocean fisheries. 


Seven hundred and twenty-seven have 
already been wrecked from first of January 
to the first of May, 1862. 

A wit says that the successes of our on the 
southern coust will soon enable the it to 
be enough to open a little port almost 


every day after dinner. 

Mr. Job Story, of Essex, a short time since 
found a lot of jewelry and several watches in his 
workshop, concealed in a pile of oakum, where 
they were doubtless by some thief. The 
oakum had not been disturbed for several years. 

Sir William Don, who will be remembered by 
he of our citizens as an actor with a title of 

, isdead. The event occurred at Hobart 
Town (Van Diemen’s Land), March 20. With 
his death the title of an ancient house becomes 


tensive that the government officials “smelt a 
mice,” and put a stop to it. The powder, it has 
been ascertained, was all sent to rebel sympa- 


Portland, Maine, namely, Cape Cod and Nan- 
tucket. At the former place the time is 
seconds faster than at Portland, and at Nan- 
tucket it is thirty-eight seconds faster. 
time is three minutes and fifteen seconds 
than that of Portland. 

It is computed that the amount of the precious 
metals consumed in various ways is from 
to fifty millions of dollars value per annum. 
The quantities used in the manufacture of watch 
cases, pencil cases, plate, household 
and in the arts, is enormous. 


mense”’ on dress, affectin severel 
while D’Orsay favored 
horses and women in abundance, s no end of 


money in Paris, where he 
i it the only habitable spot on the 


z 


, at last accounts, there will soon 
of this clade f popalation 


1% 
| 
| 
extinct. | 
The ment of powder from Cincinnati | 
for the so brisk and ex- 
in = = It 
obvious. 
There are two places in Massachusetts east of 
rsay’s 
died in Peris a few weeks a a He was “im- ! 
| 
Some of the California are becoming ' 
alarmed by the renewal of Stee immigration 
from China, since the commencement of the pres- 
ent year. The tables show an increase of arri- 
vals over departures of 57,020, and as something 
| like a dozen vessels were on the berth in Chinese | 
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‘Whiy Goes tailor know shore ts man in the 
moon? Because he has been to sea. 

What joint of meat is most ap for kn 
‘empty larder? A fillet (fill it). 

The young woman who marries an unworthy 
man takes her lord’s name in vain. 

“T tell you, wife, I have the allin my 
head.” dak, then it is po 

A barn-door fowl and a lawyer who talks for 
pay pick up their living with their bills. 

‘When a fellow is about to be burned by 
the savages, his very existence is at stake. 

If a man sitting on a chest is shot at, he would 
prefer, if hit at all, to be hitin his chest. 

Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thunder- 
cloud? Because it is continually light’ning. 

Why is the Union likeacrab apple? Because 
to be worth anything it must be preserved. 

A man who is building a house says he doesn’t 
want a dumb waiter in it because it wont answer. 

“ Sir, are like the motion of a dog’s 
tail.” Because you are a wag.” 

A down-east paper wants to know if a man 
with wooden legs can be considered ‘a foot 


cularly reliable in 
always on 


passenger. 
wy are our - 
case of breakage 
hand with nails. 
Why are military officers the most unlucky of 


men? Because they 
another. 

Even if a woman had as many locks upon her 
heart as she has upon her head, a cunning rogue 
would find his way to it. 

Money is said to be a drug at the present time ; 
when it is in the form of mint drops we suppose 
it may be also called confectionery. 

“ Well, Susy, what do think of married 
ladies Why, I think there are 
more aint , than is that aint.” 

If a man is murdered by his hired men, should 
the coroner render a verdict of killed by his own 


hands ? 

Your will never a disgrace to 
you, unless you hasten to be by auy illegal 
proceedings. 
or a doctor, 
a 


but.a hotel-keeper 


are always in some mess or 


respecta' 
whole host. 
It is no misfortune for a nice young lady to 
gentleman 


lose her name if a nice 


n Irish gentleman, on reading the late ac- 
counts of stealing children, observed, with 


A 
concern, that if this practice became it 
‘would put an end to 


How many hoops does a good barrel [need ¢ 
No hoops: 

Why is a farmer impressed by the letter G? 
It will convert oats into goats. 

Why are worn-out shoes like children without 
parents? Because they are /e/t off uns. 

“ Hard times, and we must make the most of 
what we have,” as the grocer said when he 
watered his vinegar. 

Why is a comet more like a dog than the dog- 
star? Because the comet has got @ tail, and the 
dog-star hasn’t. 

A to hold money is a purse ; but the offi- 
of-war is a purser, 

A green grocer ha unexpectedly come into 
property. sends for a telioe to come and measure 

im for a coat-of-arms. 

A res ble gentleman don’t like to have a 
levelled against him—especially if 
it is in a gun. 


The soldier who marches up undaunted to the 
cannon’s mouth may cower before the mouth of 
a scolding woman. 

An ark is now built by a man out West 
in anticipation of the next flood—of tears shed 
by his wife when he refuses to take her to the 
opera. He thinks he can weather the storm. 


A Yankee has just invented a suspender that 
80 contracts on your approach to water, that the 
moment you come to a puddle it lifts you over, 
and drops you on the opposite side. 

It may be a question whether an army is or is 
not brave, when, on being attacked at its morn- 


“Do you know, sir, that when I left home, 
my neighbors honored me with a musical es- 
cort?” “QO, TI understand, you were drummed 
out of town.” 

A lover sees his sweetheart in everything he 
looks at, just as a man, bitten by a mad dog, sees 
dogs in his meat, dogs in his drink, dogs all 
round him. 

Children are generall noisy, but we 
must except the children of the brain, which do 
not often make so much noise in the world as 

Why is a man who has juet carried his 

on shore from a steamboat, like the owner of 
* Because he is possessed of landed 
property. 


The consumption of tea and coffee in London 
does not appear to have fallen off lately; and 
ay the population of the metropolis have taken 
etgood deal of chalk o” late. 

A young woman of Martha’s Vineyard, who 
was married to a man on the “sea-girt isle,” 
Nantucket, returned home a short time since, be- 
cause he wouldn’t give her all the butter she 
wanted. 

An old almanac, among other domestic recipes, 
has one to convert a “calm into a hurricane, 
which is as follows: “Help a good-looki 
chambermaid cord a bed, and let your wife 

you at it.” 
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MRS FAT-BOY’S MILITARY EXPERIENCES 
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Mr. Fat Boy, aged 18, didn’t think he would be ordered off, when he joined the “ Home Guard:” j 


ONE 
however; wha te to mails the of dally good 
, 
Somehow he kinder gives ont just before the enémy. pa 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


Kee 


| . But being urged forward -by his companions, adopts a new mode of serving his country! , 
Cer &3 E> 
SING 
= 
Comes out of the fight, ff not wounded, yet showing a very dilapidated condition of clothing. 
| 
| 


